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Siar ¥ Living you too, can enjoy now! 


HOME-LIFE LIKE THIS 
IS PREFERRED BY PEOPLE 
you’D LIKE TO KNOW 


Increasing thousands of men and women in all walks 
of life are finding, in modern trailer coaches, new 
freedom and convenience . . . better health... 
surprising home comfort, and the greatest 
dollar-for-dollar value in pleasant living obtainable. 
You, too, can have all the advantages of this modern, 
smart way of life. Visit a dealer displaying trailer 
coaches bearing the winged emblem of TCMA, the 
leading manufacturers of the industry. See for yourself 
the roominess and privacy . . . the amazing 
completeness . . . of these mobile homes designed by 
TCMA members for years and years of comfortable, 
all-season living or luxurious travel. 

Write today for illustrated booklet on modern 

trailer coaches and the advantages you can enjoy 


The Albert Appleby’s find life at beautiful Woodland Trailer Park, 
in trailer life. Address Dept. 1010. 


Cincinnati, ideal for themselves and baby Judy. “‘We wish we had 
made the move long ago,”” they say. Mr. Appleby is athletic coach at a 
Cincinnati high school; Mrs. Appleby is a former teacher. 


TCMA PROMOTES TRAILER 
PARK IMPROVEMENT 


Helping to establish good new parks 
wherever needed, and improve present 
parks, is the objective of an extensive, 
continuous TCMA promotional program. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 


Individuals, groups, and communities 
interested in this growing, profitable busi- 
ness can obtain the guidance of trailer 


park experts who are retained by the 
Association to advise anyone who plans to 
build or improve a trailer park. As a first 
step, send for the NEW TCMA book, 
“Planning a Profitable Trailer Park.” It 
contains a wealth of valuable information, 
including pictures, diagrams and figures. 
Address Trailer Parks Dept., TCMA, 
Civic Opera Building, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Ma 

house into a trailer coach, we found that this kind of life-—at a 
park like Jones Trailer Haven, Indianapolis—is ideal for us,” say Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Maloof, parents of two grown sons. Mr. Maloof is a wholesale meat distributor. One son 
is studying medicine at Butler, the other plays professional baseball. 


“Sy 


TRAILER COACH 
MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


DEPT. 1010, CIVIC OPERA BLDG., CHICAGO 6, ILLPNOIS 
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RUSSELL LORD reports on Maryland, the first state below Mason and 
Dixon’s line, which specializes in nonextremes of weather, attitudes 
and people, in November Houipay . . . Harold A. Williams introduces 
readers to the city of Baltimore . . . Stuart Hawkins covers the city 
of Annapolis, including the Naval Academy and St. John’s Col- 
lege . . . The man-eating leopard of Rudraprayag spreads terror in 
India; Jim Corbett took its measure and tells how he did it . . . 
George R. Stewart covers one of the 120,000 annual forest fires in the 
United States . . . Eugene Kinkead writes about dogs and Carl L. 
Biemi!ler about the rising fatality rate of ducks and geese . . . 
S.J. Perelman rides the road to Mandalay in the sixth of his Westward 
Ha! scries. Plus Under the Sun and other regular features. 
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October Cover 


IN AN AREA not quite 11 by 14 inches, on Hotipay’s October cover, 
artist Arthur Williams conveys the life, color and feeling of the 
state of North Carolina. “It took time,” he admits. ‘I wanted to be 
certain that every detail I included would be specifically expressive 
of the state.” Thus he utilized a warm, rich tobacco color for his 
background and a design of corn and tobacco (the state’s principal 
agricultural products) for his center decorative frame. Above the 
scene of the Great Smokies is the Great Seal of North Carolina. 
The smaller oval scenes, clockwise from the upper left corner, 
illustrate the Wright brothers’ pioneer flight at Kittyhawk; the 
Southern Highland women with their handicrafts; golfers at Pine- 
hurst; and the oldest extant state-university building at Chapel Hill. 
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“GOES STEADY” WITH BROTHER, SIS, and DAD, TOO! 


Yes, you can look for & family feud when Sis spies Dapper Dad or 
Collegiate Brother breezing ‘round in his new tingling Fire-Engine 
Red Courtleigh Jack-Shirt. For this full-cut ravishing Courtleigh crea- 
tion with a dashing, rugged look delights boys and gals, too, with its 
tailored extras... the twin-button pockets, the faced side vents for easy 
access to trouser pockets. It’s tailored as right as it’s red...and it’s 
“tops” on the “I want” list of light-hearted folks who find their fun 
this time of ‘year outdoors. 


Ask your dealer for this outstanding Ely & Walker product, in S, M, 
M-L and L sizes. About $8.50 





ASK BY NAME FOR THE QUALITY PRODUCTS OF ELY &@ WALKER Saint LOuis 3 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NORTHEAST 


OCTOBER 9—DECEMBER7 Founders’ Day 


Art Exhibition, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. An exhibit presenting 
a cross section of eurrent painting 
trends in the United States. 


13-18 Eighty-Eighth Annual Music 


Festival, Worcester, Mass. Features 
the Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy, and 
soloists Jennie Tourel, Brenda Lewis, 
Virginia MacWatters, Felix Knight, 
Mack Harrell and Clifford Harvuot 
(voice); Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff, duopianists; and Zadel 
Skolovsky, pianist. 


26 Navy Day Open House, Navy Yard, 


Phila. Visitors admitted to the base 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; naval demon- 
strations, exhibitions and memorial 
service for Navy dead. 


30-NOVEMBER 11 Sixteenth Annual 


World Championship Rodeo, Bos- 
ton Garden, Mass. Last big rodeo 
of the year; points won here often 
determine selection of champion 
cowboys. Cash prizes of $27,000 
added in saddle bronc, bareback 
bronc, wild-bull riding, calf roping, 
steer-wrestling competitions. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


ocToBER 10-12 Thirteenth Annual 


American Legion Fall Festival 
and ‘Seventh Annual Tobacco 
Show, Paris, Ky. Agricultural and 
livestock exhibits; parade; coon and 
fox hound shows; Gov. Simeon S. 
Willis opens festival. 


15=DECEMBER | Exhibition of Great 


19th Century American Painters, 
Milwaukee Art Institute, Wis. Paint- 
ings by artists including Homer, 
Ryder, Eakins and Johnson. 


22-25 Forty-First Annual Pumpkin 


Show, Circleville, Ohio. Exhibits 
of flowers, cakes and breads, grain, 
vegetables, fruit and pumpkins; pa- 
rade, free entertainment; pie-eating, 
corn-husking and hog-calling contests. 





SOUTHEAST 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 4 Mississippi- 


Alabama Fair and Dairy Show, 
Tupelo, Miss. Fortieth consecutive 
exposition; all-state livestock shows, 
offering $20,000 in premiums. 


ocrosperR 3—4 Annual. Fair, Angier, 


N. C. One of the few remaining 
“old-fashioned fairs,” complete with 
team-pulling contests for both horse 
and mule, greased-pole climbing and 
pig-catching competitions and con- 
tests for the ugliest man and woman. 


4-6 Farmington Hunt Club Horse 


Show, near Charlottesville, Va. 
Events for junior and adult riders; 
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hunter, jumper and pony entries 
from Pennsylvania, Maryland, North 
and South Carolina, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Virginia 


6-11 Twenty-Seventh Annual Chat. 


tahoochee Valley Exposition, Co. 
lumbus, Ga. Cattle and hog shows: 
flower and food-canning competitions: 
$10,000 in prizes. 


15-FeBRUARY 15. National Sea Trout 


Derby, St. Augustine, Fla. Open to 
all comers; no entry fee or registra- 
tion requirements. Fish may be 
caught in any waters in Duval, St. 
Johns or Flagler counties. 


17-19 National Moth Boat Regatta, 


Elizabeth City, N. C. Fifty of the 
United States’ top Moth boats com- 
pete; foreign entries expected. 


27 Navy Day Observance, Naval Oper- 


ating Base, Norfolk, Va. Naval facil- 
ities at the base and at Portsmouth 
are open to public. 


SOUTHWEST 


OCTOBER 2-5 Tenth Annual Texas 


Rose Festival, Tyler, Texas. Two 
hundred thousand roses on exhibit: 
floral parade, football games, cor- 
onation of queen, tours of rose fields. 





4-19 State Fair of Texas, Dallas. Pro- 
gram includes Broadway show, Annie, 
Get Your Gun, starring Mary Martin; 
the White Horse Show of American 
albino horses bred by Mr. and Mrs. 
C. R. Thompson of Nebraska; the 
State Fair Livestock Show, with 
premiums totaling $59,020; Palomino 
and Quarter Horse Shows. 

8-11 Twenty-First Annual Eastern 
New Mexico Fair, Roswell. Fea- 
tures parade, rodeo, Old-Timer’s Day 
(no one may participate unless he has 
been a resident of New Mexico for 
thirty years or longer); includes pe- 
rade with oxen, horses, stagecoaches, 
buckboard and chuck wagons. 

9-10 Louisiana Yambilee, Opelousas, 
La. Includes outdoor pageant, ama- 
teur air races, Yam Bowl football 
game; massed-band playing and 
sweet-potato show and contests. 

18-27 Louisiana State Fair, Shreve 
port. A feature will be the Ark-Lé- 
Tex Band Festival. 


MIDDLE WEST 


SEPTEMBER 27-OCTOBER5 Annual Baby 
Beef and Livestock Show, Ak-Da 
Ben Coliseum, Omaha. World's large 
4-H baby beef show, spons red by 
Ak-Sar-Ben, features rodeo and live 
stock exhibits. Among other Ak-Sat- 
Ben activities is the annual Coronatio® 
Ball, October 24-25, celebrating the 





_, crowning of the fifty-third King and 

~ Queen of Ak-Sar-Ben. 

SEPTEMBER 30-ocTOBER 4 Kansas Na- 

tional 4-H Livestock Show and 

' Horse Show, Wichita. Livestock show 

. jimited to junior exhibitors; includes 
fifteenth annual fatstock show. 

7-8 Veiled Prophet’s Parade and 
Ball, St. Louis, Mo. Annual Civic 
Carnival held since 1878. Queen, 
chosen to reign over St. Louis social 
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BO life for the coming season, is crowned 
. Chat by his mysterious majesty, the veiled 
on, Eo. prophet. 


11 Gypsy Day, Aberdeen, S. D. Thirty- 


: ~ e second annual home-coming celebra- 
a tion of Northern State Teachers 
College, the only home-coming of its 
Trout in th t Student 
Ones to type m e country. students, 
et . alumni, townspeople dress in gypsy 
— costume; program includes crowning 
may be . 
aval. of queen, parade, open-pit barbecue. 
—— 18-25 American Royal Livestock and 
ll Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
ba ~ Afternoon and evening horse shows 
7 e 


ts each day; junior livestock judged 
. F" October 18 (4-H and F.F.A. exhibi- 
tors); cattle, hogs, sheep and swine 


ae judged October 20-23. 
rtsmouth FAR WEST r 

ocToBER 8-12 Columbus Day Cele- 

bration, Santa Clara, Calif. Baby 
S Taines parade with prizes for best-costumed 
ne Ves contestants; carnival; selection of 
1 exhibit: queen; official parade October 12 
nes, cor- with drum corps, drill teams, floats, 
pee fields. mounted units and bands. 

9-12 Covered Wagon Days, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. Commemorates 100th 
anniversary of arrival of the Mor- 
mon Battalion. Parade depicts San 
Bernardino’s history from the Spanish 
and Mexican period through the 
Mormon and early-settler period to 
the present; Mexican fiesta, rodeo, 
pageant with Salt Lake City Taber- 
nacle Choir of 350 voices. 

10-12 Wine and Harvest Festival, 
Delano, Calif. Celebration of grape 

allas. Pro- harvest; selection of vintage queen; 
yw, Annie, dances and outdoor entertainment. 
-y Martin; 18-19 Gold Rush Days, Mojave, Calif. 
American Miners’ hard-rock drilling contest, 
and Mrs. plus parade, rodeos, kangaroo courts. 
raska: the 26-NOVEMBER 1 National Girl Scout 
1ow, with Week, celebrated throughout nation. 
. Palomino Marks thirty-fifth anniversary of 
3. Girl Scouting in the U. S. .Week fol- 
1 Eastern lowed by biennial national Girl Scout 
well. Fea- convention at Long Beach, Calif. 
imer’s Day 


less he has 
Mexico for 





FOREIGN 


OCTOBER 4 Annual Festa Dell’ Uva, 


Marino, Italy. Religious ceremony 
offered in thanks to God and the 
Madonna for the grape harvest. The 
main street is draped with banners 
and portraits of the Madonna; the 
fountain in the village square runs 
with wine which is drunk at will. 


4-5 Vintage Festival, Neuchatel, Switz- 


erland. Parades, confetti battle, 
fireworks. 


5 Dusehra Festival, throughout India. 


Commemorates victory of the god- 
dess Devi (Durga), mythical child of 
the Himalayas, over the buffalo- 
headed demon Machishasura. The 
day also is known as Vijaiya Dashmi 
(tenth day of victory), marking the 
victory of Rama over Ravana, King 
of Lanka (Ceylon). The episode is 
narrated in the famous Hindu epic, 
the Ramayana. 


811 Feast of St. Denis, St. Denis 


Abbey, France. Religious celebra- 
tions held in honor of France’s patron 
saint at the abbey outside Paris. 


12 Annual Steeplechase Race, Par- 


dubice, Czechoslovakia. Interna- 
tional entries; army officers race over 
one of Europe’s toughest tracks. 





12 Columbus Day, celebrated through- 


out Mexico and the Dominican Re- 
public. In Mexico City, native dances 
by Aztec Indians; opening of Hipé- 
dromo Racetrack’s winter season 
with special Christopher Columbus 
Handicap. Outside the capital there 
is a carnival at Jalostotitlan, state 
of Jalisco, featuring bullbaiting, 
serenades, fireworks. Fairs held at 
Pachuca, state of Hidalgo, and at 
Zapopan, in the outskirts of the city 
of Guadalajara, feature horse races, 
cockfights, dances and religious pro- 
cessions. Near Ciudad Trujillo, capi- 
tal of the Dominican Republic, 
ground broken for $5,000,000 Co- 
lumbus Memorial Lighthouse, which 
will house bones of Columbus and in- 
clude a Pan-American museum con- 
taining historical relics from the 
American republics. 


12-22 Fiesta of Pilar, Saragossa, Spain. 


The fiesta, although of a religious 
nature, is high-lighted by public con- 
tests, regional dances known as jolas, 
bullfights, shooting, duck hunting, 
aquatic and horse shows, plus religi- 
ous processions and a giant general 
recitation of the rosary. 


14 Fiesta of the Virgin of Light, Las 


Palmas, Canary Islands. Maritime 
procession, water carnival, boat races. 


31-NOVEMBER 3 Chrysanthemum 


Show, Vancouver, B. C. Clubs from 
British Columbia, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and Portland, Oregon, will con- 
tribute. About 50,000 chrysanthe- 
mums will be exhibited. 
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Note: Sponsors of events of regional or national interest are invited to send information 
them to Houtway Calendar Editor, Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa: Material 
must be complete and accurate and reach Houiway at least three months in advance of 


Publication. As Houway cannot be responsible for changes after press time, fe 
"sttors should confirm dates locally. 
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WHEREVER YOU ARE 


Roam the highways and byways as you will, 
you’ll find Authorized Ford Service near at 
hand .. . 6,500 Friendly Ford Dealers ready 
to serve you from coast to coast (hundreds 
more in Canada and Mexico) . . . every one 
“home” to your Ford. Only Ford Dealers give 

you the 4-way service protection of Ford- - 
trained Mechanics—Genuine Ford 
Parts—Factory-approved Methods 
—Specialized Ford Equipment. 


Regular lubrication can add miles to the life of your car. Ford 
lubrication covers 40 vital points. Be sure to see your Ford Dealer 
before you start that trip. 


KB. Go~- Always bring your Ford 


a Sony 
© R D ) 
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“LETTERS 


Boston 


DEAR SIR: 

Boston has been so maliciously ma- 
ligned during the past few years by 
pseudo writers and alleged historians 
that it is most refreshing to read the brief 
but true picture portrayed by Mr. 
Benjamin Russell in the August number 
of Houmay. .. . 

Like all of our true citizens, I love 
Boston. I glory in its past. I live hap- 
pily in its present. I have the utmost 
confidence in its future. Thank you. 

JOHN B. HYNES 
Temporary Mayor of Boston 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Lam happy to report the many 
favorable reactions to the Boston 
article. . . . The cheap type of crudely 
defamatory article which has been so 
frequently done by the unthinking and 
the unscrupulous would be less damaging 
if there were more articles as well written 
and as well illustrated as the one in 
Houpay. Congratulations on it to all 


concerned. RICHARD J. CUSHING 
Archbishop of Boston 

London 

DEAR SIR: 


Your caption over the bottom right- 
hand photograph (page 20, July Hott- 
pay) calls the Serpentine a lake. . . . It 
is one of England’s most famous riv- 
ers. . . . The photograph is of the 
Round Pond in Kensington Gardens, on 
which no rowboats are allowed except 
when a toy boat gets in trouble; evidently 





one had about the time your picture 
was taken. As I know the Round Pond 
intimately, I beg you won’t send out 
such information again. It might cause 
some amusement/ which I am sure was 
never intended. . . . 

MRS. HUGH W. OGDEN 

Boston 


Sorry if we sound arbitrary, but the pic- 
ture caption we ran was perfectly correct. 
The pectograph was of the Serpentine, an 
artifici”.’ lake (not river) which stretches in 
@ curve diagonally across the center of 
Hyde «ork and Kensington Gardens. it 
Was noi « picture of the Round Pond, which 
admitt-.!y bears a strong resemblance.— Ed. 


DEAR s 


Both my wife and I enjoyed 


Treading the many fascinating articles on ‘ 


on. she because she was born and — 


lived most of her life there and I because 
I spent two years there during the 
hs -.s 

You made one small mistake. You 
show a picture of Piccadilly Circus and 
say “the boarded-up statue of Eros 
was the meeting spot for G. I.’s.” The 
statue of Eros was taken down at the 
start of the war and put away for safe- 
keeping, and it was the base that was 
boarded up. As a matter of fact... 
Eros was just recently put back. 


A. HOBART GRANT 


Camden, N. J. 


You’re right, Mr. Grant. Eros was taken 
down and packed away in October 1939; 
he was restored to his former spot in Pic- 
cadilly Circus June 28, 1947.—Ed. 





DEAR SIR: 

. . . Your London issue is what I’ve 
wanted for a long time—an authentic 
souvenir of that fascinating city which 
some of us got to know better than our 
own big cities. 

Two tributes I missed were to the com- 
mon people’s honesty, courage and 
friendliness and to those G. I.’s who 
were killed by the V-1’s and V-2’s. They 
were more numerous than people here 
know because of wartime censorship. I 
remember an incident off Sloane Square, 
Chelsea, where more than 70 Yanks died. 
They were forbidden by their own com- 
mand to use the shelters. 

LOUIS E. BAER 
Canton, Ohio 


Col. James R. Pierce, G.S.C., Deputy 
Chief, Public Information Division, War 
Department, writes: “ Apparently this in- 
cident took place in July 1944, about 8 
A.M., when a V-1 bomb struck a street near 
some buildings in which American troops 
were quartered. The soldiers were boarding 
trucks to go'to work when the flying missile 
struck, killing and wounding a consider- 
able number. No record has been found in 
the War Department of any report indicat- 
ing that these soldiers were forbidden to 
take shelter. This incident occurred at the 
height of the flying-bomb attacks on Lon- 


military, made no effort, particularly in 
the daytime, to seek shelter to avoid these 
bombs, but continued their normal activi- 
ties. The flying-bomb attacks were almost 
continuous and if the population had 
sought shelter at each attack, there would 
have been a serious interruption of war ef- 





fort. . . . Several thousand persons, 
civilian and military, were killed. How- 
ever, considering the intensity of the as- 
saults and the millions exposed to attack, 
this was not a high percentage of casual- 
ties. All casualties of American troops, from 
all causes and in all theaters, have been 
made public by the War Department.” — Ed, 


When is an Island? 


DEAR SIR: 

You seem to have made a mistake in 
your Islands quiz (July Hoxmpay). You 
say one island that is not an island is 
Rhode Island. Rhode Island is entirely 
surrounded by deep navigable water; it is 
famed for Newport and the Old Stone 
Mill, and gave its name to the state when 
the plantation of Rhode Island and the 
plantation of Providence were consoli- 
dated. STANTON M. SMITH 

Orange, N. J. 


The Island of Rhode Island of the state 
of Rhode Island is an island. The state, 
which our quiz author had in mind, was 
named for the Island of Rhode Island, 
whose early designation was The Colony 
of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions.— Ed. 


Hot Dogs 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . In Get Back Home Alive (July 
Howipay) Henry F. Pringle says: “That 
great American institution, the hot dog, 
is to be shunned unless you are sure that 
it has passed Federal inspection, for in it 
may lurk that dangerous disease, trichi- 
nosis.” ° 

We have made sausage since 1893 and 
have produced millions of hot dogs and 
expect to make millions more without 
the danger of any individual, permanent 





or transient, becoming a victim of trichi- 
nosis. . To say that a sausage 
manufacturer working under Federal in- 
spection is protected against trichinosis 
in his fresh pork products is absurd. . . . 
Federal inspection does not imply that 
trichinosis cannot be prevalent in fresh- 
pork products used in the manu- 
facture of wieners or hot dogs in a 
Federal-inspected meat plant, as trichi- 
nosis is a very small, fine worm which 
cannot be seen with the naked eye. We 
personally know that the entire hog does 
not undergo microscopic inspection, 
therefore a Federal-inspected hot dog 
could subject anyone to trichinosis were 
it not for the fact that the hot dog is 
cooked and smoked in a temperature of 
160° and the internal heat is 140°. . . . 
When fresh pork is thoroughly cooked, 
trichinosis is not and cannot be preva- 
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REAP“YOUR 
HARVEST OF FUN 
THIS, FALL 


Color-splashed leaves and sparkling sun- 
shine bring a new zest for living on your 
Fall vacation in Michigan. Hike, ride, 
motor, fish — relax or play during glori- 
ous Indian Summer in the Vacation State. 





Archers! Thrill to wonderful Michigan’s 
new Fall vacation sport—antlerless deer 
hunting. Herds are large . . . your chances 
excellent. Plan now to enjoy this new 
outdoor recreation this Fall. 





Snow festivals aplenty make Winter an 
exciting highlight on Michigan's vacation 
calendar. Tobogganing, skiing, ice-boat- 
igg, skating—plus warm accommodations 
—will refresh and invigorate you. 





MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
ROOM 10, CAPITOL BUILDING 
LANSING 1, MICHIGAN 


Write your name and address below and we 
will be pleased to send you free literature about 
Fall fun in Michigan. 


NAME... 








ADDRESS. 


CITY. 



















(Below) The Granville, jacket of 
wool'gabardine, warm al 

ing. Sleeves lined with quileed 
rayon, interlined with Intercel. 
Laskinlamb collar. Color, Deer Tan. 











































(Above) The Caribou, leather coat of 
shelter suede, rayon lined, features the 
famous “wafer edge” for smart, trim 
appearance. Leather buttons. Choice 
of colors, Tiger Tan or Camel Beige. 


Comfort comes Tis 


eoein sportswear by Monarch 





Your outdodr relaxation is complete wheh you're garbed in 
Monarch sportswear, for garments bearing the Monarch label are 
designed for comfort. 

They're warm, too! Also, You can enjoy your leisure in the 
knowledge you're dressed in the smartest of sportswear. Styles 


and sizes for Men, Boys and Juniors. 


Emberglo, the 100% virgin wool, and Fiberglas, the miracle 
fabric for linings, are outstanding features of many of this 


year’s Monarch garments. 


Look for the famous Monarch label— 


at better stores everywhere 


MONARCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
333 E. Chicago St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


* 






Leather and fabric coats and jackets for sports, leisure and utility wear 
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LETTERS 


continued 


lent in any country, irrespective of Fed- 
HAROLD PETERS, Vice-president 


Peters Sausage Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


American Men 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . LT read the letter about Mexico 
(March Houipay) telling about the im- 
pressions Mexican men make on Amer- 
ican girls. . . . Now I will give you my 
opinion about American boys. They are 
good-looking and healthy. I like them. 

My boy friend is American. We know 
each other since two years when he came 
down to visit Yucatan. He has come to 
visit me three times, but the last time I 
was surprised his way of dealing with my 
friends. 

I invited him to a Mexican party. I 
introduced him to my friends, some of 
them are bonitas sefioritas, but the sur- 
prise which he was expecting to give me 
came quickly. He asked my friends 
por beso and he wants to dance with 
them. They were so surprised of his 
asking. It’s not necessary to tell you 
how I felt, so shy of him because they 
would think that my sweetheart was a 





“wolf” or he wasn’t so much in love with 
me. . . . When the party ended, he be- 
gan to kiss again, a “so-long” kiss this 
time. And this time I got angry of him. 

I ask an explanation, why he did so to 
me? “I only want to be friendly with 
them, that’s all,” he says. “Is an Amer- 
ican custom.” 

I still don’t believe in this custom and 
if you Americans really have such a one, 
I would like to know as it will bring hap- 
piness to my heart. . . . 

MARIA BUSTILLOS 
Merida of Yucatan, Mezico 


It’s an old custom, Maria, not limited to 
North Americans.—Ed, 


Good Reading 


DEAR SIR: 

I am so disappointed to find no Jerome 
Weidman Good Reading article in the 
July issue. CONSTANCE R. MOULTON 

Brighton, Mass. 


An article by Mr. Weidman appears in 
this issue, page 77.— Ed. 


Perelman and Hirschfeld 


DEAR SIR: 

Allen R. Falbe (Letters, July Hotmpay) 
is quite bitter about what he calls 
“ Perelman-Hirschfeld junk.” Perhaps 
Mr. Falbe is one of those few people who 
do not need laughs, but I can always 
use them; and I don’t know of a better 





way to get laughs than to read articles 

by Perelman illustrated by Hirschfeld, 
REINHARDT VON SCHNUCKSEL 
Chicago, Iil. 


DEAR SIR: 

In Westward Ha! (May Houmay) | 
very seriously object to the statement on 
page 108: “On Fishermen’s Wharf . . . 
eight hundred missionaries drinking 
themselves blind. . . .” Having known 
personally several missionaries who were 
in San Francisco at that time coura- 
geously willing to return to far places for 
the sake of the church and the Christ 
they represented, I think your author's 
statement is absolute libel. I don’t doubt 
that some missionaries may not have 
been all one would hope they should be; 
in no group of any profession is everyone 
the ideal person. But that is a very un- 
fair, unkind statement. . . . 

MRS. J. H. STONER 


South Pasadena, Calif, 


A good portion of Westward Ha! is 
avowed nonsense which no one is expected 
to take seriously; missionaries, secure in 
their good works, and their friends should 
not feel offended.— Ed. 


Mennonite’s Beard 


DEAR SIR: 

Fredric Klees presented facts in his 
article (The Pennsylvania Dutch, June 
Ho.ipay)—the only article of its kind 
that I have ever read that presented the 
true picture of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
in e very informative manner. . . . 





However, I do question his statement 
about the “Mennonite farmer with a 
bushy beard.” Mennonites, as a branch 
of the “plain people,” ‘never have 
beards. If Mr. Klees is using the term 
Mennonite as a synonym for all the plain 
sects, his statement is correct. All local 
authorities claim that all the present 
plain people were followers of the orig- 
inal Menno Simons (a Catholic priest) 
some centuries back. Later Jacob Am- 
mon developed a more rigid set of rules 
than the followers of Menno Simons 
used. They, of course, became Amish, but 
are obviously a branch of the original 
Mennonites. . . . LORNA J. E. KING 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Some of the older Mennonites in Lan- 
caster County still wear beards. Among the 
Old Mennonites, the wearing of beards is 
optional; among the New Mennonites, 
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beards are considered productive of pride 
and envy and are thus forbidden. Mr. 
Klees reports, however, that the division 
into only two branches is perhaps an over- 
simplification. “In upper Montgomery 
County, for example, the branch known as 
the New Mennonites has abandoned the 
plain dress of the Mennonites and instead 
has adopted the world’s dress of the ‘church 
people.””—Ed. 


Summer in Washington 


DEAR SIR: 

I found Maxine Davis’ article (Wash- 
ington as a Summer Resort, July Hout- 
pay) slightly misleading. From 1927 to 
1943 my family were residents of the 
District of Columbia. In 1943 my father 
retired and we left Washington as 
promptly as possible and came to Seattle. 
I said then I would never spend another 
summer in Washington; but rather fool- 
ishly I returned in 1944 to see friends 
and nearly collapsed. With few excep- 
tions, Washington has one of the worst 
climates in this country: piercingly cold 
and slushy in the winter, unbearably hot 
and steaming in the summer. We lived 
in a comparatively cool section of town, 
but we sweltered from May 15 to Octo- 
ber 15. We tried to get relief in our tree- 
shaded back yard and were covered with 
welts by Mrs. Davis’ “nonexistent” 
mosquitoes. We attended the very fine 
Watergate concerts in spite of the mos- 
quitoes. We changed our thin summer 
clothing from the skin out two or three 
times a day. We turned on electric fans 
for the entire night. . . . If you East- 
erners, Washingtonians especially, like 
steam and mosquitoes, perspiration and 
prostration, don’t come out here, for you 
won't find them in Seattle. . . . 

MRS. R. B. ANDERSON 
Seattle, Wash. 


Yellowstone Cabins 


DEAR SIR: 

Can’t we band together and do some- 
thing about the cabin situation in Yel- 
lowstone? Housing has always been bad 
there, the cabins rating five or six notches 
below anything available in the smallest 
towns outside the park, and the prices 
much higher. The big hotels have not 
been open in recent seasons, even in the 
years just before the war. Now that 
help is available, why can’t they be 
thrown open to the public at reasonable 
rates? We own them, don’t we? 


. 

















It is the Nature lovers who now throng 
Yellowstone, not the few idle rich who, 
Years ago, used to come by rail and just 
sit on the hotel porches. We were at Old 
Faithful May 31 this year, when the park 
was not officially open but fishing had 
egun, and cabins were sold out, with 
lines of people waiting at the cafeterias. 
It was extra cold then, as it always is at 
night in Yellowstone, but hundreds of 
people who like the outdoors and who 
like fishing were there in spite of it. I 


heard so many say, “ The lucky ones are 
in the tents or trailers.” 

You pay for the cabin, the bedding, 
the wood (20 cents for each six or seven 
sticks), and then tip the employee who 
finds it for you. There is supposed to be a 
50-cent refund on the key, but the office 
wasn't open when we left. 

In the cabin there were not even nails 
to hang clothes on; two chairs, both of 
which were broken and unsafe; three 
benches so low that they could not be 
used at the table; a very poor bed, with 
heavy worsted covers that weigh you 
down so you can’t sleep. 

We have traveled all over the West 
for fifteen years. We are used to camping 
and to primitive conditions. But when 
we pay as much as we do, why can’t these 


cabins be improved? MRs. F. H. WALDO 
: Minot, N. D. 

Packing Miracle 

DEAR SIR: 


In the article Travel Wardrobe of a 
Tennis Star (July Hotipay) you write: 
“Into two suitcases she managed to 
squash four cocktail suits, five cocktail 
dresses, three prints, three evening 
dresses, dozens of tennis shorts and 
shirts, shoes, ten sweaters and her furs.” 





I am inclined to believe this was a typo- 
graphical error and should have read 
“twenty-two suitcases.” . . 
RITA M. ADAMICK 
Southbridge, Mass. 


As a leading monthly magazine puts it: 
never underestimate the power of a 
woman. — Ed. 


Tips to Authors 


DEAR SIR: 

May I suggest that your author Carl 
Biemiller (Man in Motion, June Hout- 
DAY) copy this sentence 100 times: 

Always when I travel westward 

Must I turn the watch hands backward. 
Daylight-saving time couldn’t make it 
later in Kansas City than in Colum- 
bus. ... WILLIAM G. WELD 

Cotuit, Mass. 


We upped Mr. Biemiller’s penance to 
200 times. Columbus, Ohio, is on Eastern 
Standard time; Kansas City, Missouri, is 
on Central Standard Time. Kansas City, 
therefore, is an hour behind Columbus and 
Mr. Stassen would have arrived in Kan- 
sas City at 1:20 a.m. instead of 3:20 A.M. 
as Mr. Biemiller said.—Ed. 


DEAR SIR: . 

How about having your movie col- 
umnist Al Hine (June Hotrpay) look in 
the dictionary as to the use of the word 
“veterinary”? Rs. WALTER D. JENSEN 

(wife of a veterinarian) 
Grant, Nebraska 


Mr. Hine consulted Webster’ s Collegiate 
Dictionary, Fifth Edition (1946), . and 
found: Veterinarian, a veterinary sur- 
geon; veterinary, a veterinary surgeon, a 
veterinarian.— Ed, 
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SEKRET POCKET BILLFOLD 


Your large currency is concealed in a clever secret 
pocket... . yet instantly available! Spaces for smaller bills, checks, 
cards, stamps, tickets. Beautifully crafted in fine leathers. 
Thin, trim, smartly styled. Nylon stitched. See your dealer. 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 


. €k) The Ulark of Yhmericas 


Simartledl Leather Goods 





THE FLAVOR LINGERS LONGER 
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Autumn time is football time 
action and excitement fill the 
air. But LEAF Gum time is all 

the time...’cause LEAF’s 
deiicious minty flavor 


~~ __ is longer-lasting 


CHEWING GUM 








Parsenn region, Davos 


WITZERLAND 


ees WINTER FUN AHEAD! 


Coming soon —winter holidays in 
wonderful Switzerland, climaxed this 
season by the 1948 Winter Olympic 
Games. Wherever you go, you'll find 
superb skiing and snow-time fun 
against backdrops of breath-taking 
scenic splendor. Hotel 
accommodations are excellent, prices 
moderate. Reservations and 
transatlantic passage should be 
secured well in advance. So plan now 
with your travel agent for a winter, 
or next spring or summer holiday 

in Switzerland. Write us for free 


booklet D-3, 


1948 WINTER 
NATIONAL 
OLYMPIC GAMES 
TO ST 
\\\ AY ned ST. MORITZ 
JAN. 30-FER. 8 


NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO: 661 MARKET STREET 





Our Correspondents (Rmigifee> 


Letter From France 
Paris 
Sm drama season here opens 
in October, after the summer 
doldrums, and the French hat-check 
girls again greet customers crossing 
the threshold of Paris theaters with 
the familiar “ Vestiaire. Par ici 
pour le vestiaire,”” warbled in a shrill 
staccato. They are the same “ girls” 
who before the war used to be in 
their sixties. Now they are way up 
in the seventies and their business 
has dwindled to almost nothing. 
During the fall and winter months, 
only a few diehards are crazy 
enough to part with their overcoats 
in the unheated theaters. Ninety 
per cent of the audience sit through 
a play with their coats on and col- 
lars turned up. 

Theater reservations for hit shows 
are almost as hard to get in Paris as 
they are in New York. If you have 
not booked seats a month in ad- 
vance, the best bet is to walk up to 
the box office at the last minute, 
when you can generally get a single. 
After buying a ticket for a show, 
you would assume the next move is 
to get seated, but not in Paris. The 
“contréle,” that old French theat- 
rical custom, still has to be dealt 
with. Three bearded frock-coated 
old men, their top hats on the seat 
next to them, are crowded into what 
looks like a pew, perched up in the 
center of the lobby. Regardless of 
what is printed on your ticket, the 
“contréle” decides where you are 
going to sit. Any complaints—and 
there are plenty—must be taken to 
them. By using the proper ap- 
proach you may switch from a 
“strapontin,” or jump seat in the 
aisle, to the fifth row center. But 
don’t ever try to turn in your 
ticket. French theaters never give 
back any money if they can pos- 
sibly help it. 

The customer’s next hurdle is the 
program vendor, who in answer 


Paris drama showings feature old and new hit 
plays. ... Living with Irish a mixed pleasure 


to the everlasting ‘“‘combien?”’ re- 
plies: “It cost me 25 francs.” But 
25 francs, I soon found out, in- 
cludes his profit, and anything over 
is gravy. So after the tenth “It 
cost me 25 francs,” I invariably 
answered, “Oh, it did? Well, it’s 
going to cost me-25 francs too.” 

Armed with a ticket and a pro- 
gram, the customer still has the 
“usherette’’ tocontend with. Usher- 
ettes belong to the same era as 
the hat-check “girls.” They can 
remember the War of 1870 when 
they were kids and they still exact 
their toll-fare or “ pelil service,” as 
they lead the way down the aisle 
armed with a flashlight. If you 


‘happen to sit down before coming 


through with the customary tip, 
and the lights are out, they scorn- 
fully point the flashlight at you 
until you have finished fumbling in 
the darkness for some change. 

In spite of these annoyances, the 
Paris theater today offers the most 
varied entertainment fare of any 
capital in the world. There are over 
sixty legitimate theaters, catering 
to every type of theater-going taste. 
Prices are low. Average for the best 
seats is 200 francs ($1.70). Special 
performances with guest artists run 
as high as 400 francs ($3.40). 

Outstanding among the 1947 hits 
was the André Gide translation of 
Hamlet, considered the play’s best 
foreign-language version. Gide has 
caught brilliantly the spirit and 
tempo of the play. The lines flow 
smoothly. When Hamlet starts his 
famous soliloquy with: “ Etre ou ne 
pas @tre, lelle est la question,” any 
doubts you might have had about 
Hamlet in French disappear. Jean- 
Louis Barrault, who plays Hamlet, 
gives a beautiful and highly emo- 
tional performance, a little too emo- 
tional at times, perhaps, for Amer- 
ican taste. One of the most dramatic 
moments of the production takes 
place when the beating of the off- 
stage drum reaches its highest pitch 
of intensity, and the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father, spotlighted in green, 
intones “Je suis le fantéme de ton 
pere . . .” while a horrified Ham- 
let watches from a hidden recess at 
the other end of the stage. 

A translation of Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, Eugene O’Neill’s 
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trilogy, is packing them in at the 
Théatre Montparnasse, on the left 
bank of the Seine. The avant- 
gardiste Gaston Baty has slashed 
down the sixteen-year-old drama 
to a three-hour performance. By 
squeezing every ounce of realism 
out of Mourning, and dressing it up 
with ultramodern costumes, Baty 
has given French audiences some- 
thing to take their minds off the 
many problems of everyday life. 
At the Théatre Hebertot in 
Montmartre, Jean Cocteau’s Eagle 
With Two Heads is doing a capacity 
business with movie actress Edwige 
Feuillere as the Empress Josephine 
(the role Tallulah Bankhead played 
on Broadway) and Jean Marais, 


Jean-Louis Barrault as Hamlet. 


the Tyrone Power of the French 
stage and screen, as the anarchist.” 

Two plays by Jean-Paul Sartre 
have been drawing the crowds all 
winter. The first one, called The 
Tombless Dead, is a stark drama of 
the French militia who tortured 
their own countrymen on orders 
from Vichy. The audience writhe 
in their seats, while Mr. Sartre 
sits back and explains it’s good for 
them. 

Mr. Sartre’s second play, The 
Respectful Whore, was banned by 
the new French moral squad, until 
the title was changed. The play is 
now called The Respectful W. . - - 
to the joy of the French press, who 
found the new title much more en- 
ticing than in its original form. The 
Respectful W. . is a story of 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Famous 
WHEARY 

” y } f ” 
...and “Little Colonel.” 
Distinctively styled, 
in finest supple 
leathers that mellow 
with use. Among the 
attractive models now 


oat Wheary dealers. 
WHEARY,INC., Racine, Wis. 


WHEARY * “THE NAME TO REMEMBER IN LUGGAGE” 
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(our Correspondents Tell | 


(Continued from Page 10) 
raee prejudice in the United States, 
and cuts very little ice with French 
audiences, who think our color 
problem is just plain nonsense. 

The famous Grand-Guignol on 
the Rue Chaptal, one of the few 
theaters in the world catering ex- 
clusively to the most violent ways 
of putting an end to human life, is 
living up to its reputation with a 
new play, The Corpse Monger. As 
the title implies, it is a real thriller. 
One of the victims has both eyes 
gouged out by an avenging lover. 
Artificial blood that freezes is used 
for the first time with tremendous 
effect. The unfortunate sufferer 
groans for ten full minutes in the 
center of the stage under a death- 
dealing spotlight, while the “blood” 
actually coagulates ong her cheek 
before a horrified audience. 

At the Théatre Edouard VII, 
Danielle Darrieux, the French 
movie star of Mayerling fame, and 
Claude Dauphin, who came to New 
York last winter to star in Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s No Exit, are cavorting 
in Love Comes While Playing. Miss 
Darrieux is still beautiful, but she 
is far from being up to the standard 
of Mr. Dauphin. The latter keeps 





French star Danielle Darrieux. 


throwing the ball to her, but he has 
to go and pick it up, as there is no- 
body there to throw it back to him. 
The difference in their ability re- 
emphasizes the huge gap between 
stage and screen acting quality. 
At the Bouffes-Parisiens theater, 
a Rumanian actress called Elvire 
Popesco, the idol of Parisian audi- 
ences, has made a comeback in 





Louis Verneuil’s The Lover of Ma- 
dame Vidal. Verneuil, incidentally, 
has been writing for pictures in 
Hollywood the last few years. 

Victor Francen, another “ex- 
patriate” who has made quite a 
name for himself in Hollywood, is 
returning home to do a French ver- 
sion of Life With Father. I doubt 
whether it will equal the play’s per- 
formances in New York. It was a 
flop in Italy, but it may go over in 
France. French audiences, like 
American, are unpredictable. 

Among the translations from the 
English, Arsenic and Old Lace, 
Blithe Spirit, and Lord Arthur 
Savile’s Crimes rank near the top. 
The last named, one of Oscar 
Wilde’s least successful plays, has 
been given a new coat of paint. It 
opened in the late spring and will 
probably run through the winter. 

Tobacco Road opened in the late 
spring at the Renaissance theater, 
under the French title Route du 
Tabac. If you are planning a trip to 
Paris this winter, don’t miss it. 
The producers have done a sur- 
prisingly good job with a play con- 
sidered untranslatable. 

There are two other translations 
from the English: You Can’t Take 
it With You (Vous ne l’emporterez 
pas avec vous) and Of Mice and 
Men, the Steinbeck opus, called 
Des Souris et des Hommes in French. 
Both of these plays are badly done 
and bring out the most lurid sex 
details, overemphasized and cooked 
in a French sauce, most displeasing 
to the average American who, in a 
nostalgic mood, drops in to see 
something from home. 

—MALCOLM MOULDER 


Letter From Eire 


County Mayo 
I" this letter had a title, it might 
be: Never Buy a Pig in a Poke 
(especially an Irish pig) or How to 
Learn About Ireland the Hard 
Way. We've been in Ireland more 
than a year now; we're still learn- 
ing. 

The Irish have a beautiful natu- 
ral courtesy. Almost immediately 
we were taken by that courtesy, 
by their friendliness, the beguile- 
ment of speech and voice, the un- 
deniable charm of their open, 
homely faces. ‘Taken by,” did | 
say? Yes, and taken in, too. 

They began taking us the day we 
(my husband and I) received an- 
swers to our advertisements for @ 
furnished cottage in County Mayo. 
We were still in London when we 
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received them. The first reply came 
from a Mr. Mulligatawny, a man 
in County Kerry. His place, he 
wrote, was beautifully located; it 
was in fine shape, ‘sound and well- 
furnished.” First come, first served, 
he added. We decided to examine 
the cot of the Kerryman. 

The train down from Dublin was 
jammed. We stood in the narrow 
aisles for the ten hours of what 
should have been, according to the 
timetable, a seven-hour run, and 
then found that we'd have to stay 
in Tralee overnight because. there 
were no buses running out to our 
place until next morning. (I should 
have used the singular in speaking 
of buses. Let’s change that to 
“there was no bus.”’) 

The twelve-mile run from Tralee 
to the coast village was exciting. 
We had a feeling that we were 
looking at landscape which would 
become more and more. familiar 
through what we expected would 
be a delightful, year-long holiday. 
There was that “so-this-is-home!” 
look on our faces. Weren't we headed 
for the “sound and well-furnished” 
little cottage of four rooms in 
which we expected to get much 
writing done through the snug 
winter? 

The first suspicions galloped across 
our minds when Mr. Mulligatawny 
met us at the door. He seemed re- 
luctant to break away from the 
small talk about the weather and 
take us off to see our little house. 
Would we have some tea? We 
would. We did. Finally we started 
on the tour of inspection. 

Up through the ruins of an old 
castle he led us, through what was 
once the courtyard, through what 
had since become an ill-kept open 
corral for the highly independent 
local cattle (not so good, but never 
mind); through a wood ankle-deep 
im mud and muck. Then, through 


Thatched roofs of Irish cottages are quaint but sometimes impractical. 


the trees, we finally saw the place. 
Three cows grazed near the door. 
The door itself was open a few 
inches, and when we entered we saw 
it couldn’t be closed. The hinges 
were rusted away and the boards 
were warped. Inside there were two 
chairs, falling apart, one table (like- 
wise), a few rusty pots, a half dozen 
or so unmatched plates, cups and 
saucers, one bed of the flat-spring 
variety sunken in the middle like 
the belly of a sway-backed nag, and 
sagging so badly that the brass col- 
umns of the head and foot seemed 
to threaten to collapse. We looked 
up to see the blue sky peeping at us 
through the unceilinged roof. 

Then came the shocker: “I 
never thought you’d come,” said 
Mr. Mulligatawny. 

He’d been playing with us. He 
had read the ad in the Jrish Inde- 
pendent and, because he fancied the 
role, he’d decided to pose as a man 
of property and substance. Mr. Mul- 
ligatawny had often thought, doubt- 
less, what a fine thing it would be if 
he had had the energy to fix up that 
cottage and make it fit to be rented; 
and his fancy had beguiled him into 
toying with the idea to the extent 
of actual misrepresentation. 

We walked slowly downhill, 
back to where. we thought the 
bus would be waiting for its return 
to Tralee. It was not there. A 
genial, friendly, smiling, courteous 
policeman informed us that the 
driver hadn’t expected any travel- 
ers because it was Saturday and 
everyone who usually had business 
in town had been in on the pre- 
vious run the Wednesday before. 

So we set out to walk the twelve 
miles to Tralee. Before we had 
walked four miles it began to rain. 
After we had walked eight miles we 
got a lift in a jaunting car. The 
driver was as charming a man as 
you’d meet anywhere. We said we 
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IN BOWLING or IN SUSPENDERS 


het ‘Swing 
is the thing 


They’re action packed, these “Paris Free-Swing’”* Suspenders. 
Whatever you’re doing they'll stay with you—just “‘can’t skid off 
your shoulders”: The-exclusive rotary-action back does the trick. 
‘Moves with every motion—eliminates skid—strain, pull. For real 

spender comfort, get All Elastic ““Paris Free-Swings” in the newest 
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VAGABOND COACH MANUFACTURING co. 


BOX 21, New Hudson, Michigan. 
Member T. C. M. A. 


People Expect more in G Vagabond 12 Gnd they Get it! 
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‘Wincdhral” 


It's new—there's nothing 
just like it. It's fascinating 
—every change in wind 
speed and direction is 
instantly apparent. It's 
highly useful—all sports- 
men will find it essential. 
Compact . . . easily in- 
stalled . . . operates on 
regular house current. 
Write for complete de- 
scription. 
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were leaving Tralee on the only 
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Our Correspondents fell Us... 


train the next day. 

“You mean Monday,” he said, 
and thus we learned that Irish 
trains don’t run on the Sabbath. 

Then there was the cottage in 
Meath. That was the one with the 
“ pull-chainer” —and not much else. 

We'll pull a curtain over it and all 
the other cottages we saw until we 
finally settled on the cot in Mur- 
risk na Bole, in County Mayo. 

So we moved in. Ah, ‘twas a 
darlin’ cottage, a darlin’ place. It 
hadn’t a roof of thatch—as adver- 
tised—but we'd already discovered 
that slates, though less picturesque, 
were more waterproof; we hadn't 
learned yet that they, too, could 
leak. We were hemmed in by 
heather-covered hills on two sides 
with the island-dotted Clew Bay 
spread out in almost theatrical de- 
sign in front of us. What did it mat- 
ter if we must spend a few extra 
dollars for additional furnishings? 
And how were we to know that the 
chimneys smoked? The walls were 
newly whitewashed, so the stains 
didn’t show, and the owner swore 
they’d not smoked once during the 
cottage’s twenty years of life. And 
how are Americans who are ac- 
quainted with nothing but steam 
heat to know that even if the chim- 
neys don’t smoke it’s utterly im- 
possible to heat a cement-floored, 
unceiled, damn-damp house with 
open-hearth turf fires? And didn’t 
the owner tell us that it rarely ever 
reaches the freezing point in Western 
Ireland, and that the cottages were 
warm as toast? But never mind. 
Those are only a few of the minor 
swindles that, with the passage of 
time, loom so big. 

Take milk. We take a quart per 
day from Mrs. Tully. That is, we 
did take a quart a day till the jug 
(all pitchers are jugs here) got its 
spout broken off. Was she to blame 
if the spout was broken clear down 
to the very belly of the jug? We 
also took a half pint of cream daily. 
That is, we did until cream got 
scarce; for several months what 
came in the cream jug was exactly 
the same as what came in the broken 
milk jug, but we’ve always paid for 
pure cream and a full quart of milk. 

If we didn’t, we'd get no single drop 
of either, because Mrs. Tully is the 
only woman in the village who sells 
milk and cream (real or watered). 

But didn’t she bringin her arms the 
first-born lamb of late spring, run- 
ning all the way through the bend- 
ing narrow lanes and the mother 





(continued) 


ewe bleating behind her, so that [ 
might see the wee black face of |: 
and feel the soft fleece still wari. 
from its mother’s tongue? Wha! 
matter a missing gill or two of milk ’ 
Then there’s the nice fat goose [ 
contracted for. Maybe it was a 
goose, though any self-respecting 
Long Island duckling would have 
considered itself a giant beside it. 
I didn’t see it till it was denuded of 
its feathers, and by then it had also 
been denuded of its giblets, and of 
its head clean to the wishbone. 
But it came from the goose 
woman, whose _ several-times- 
removed grandmother sailed with 
the woman pirate, Grace O’ Malley, 
when she turned on and tried to 
lick the Spanish Armada single- 
handed. You don’t complain of 
skinny geese to women with such a 
heritage, and she telling you the 
story at her own hospitable fireside. 
Our sugar ration is one pound per 
week. Our allotment, I discovered, 
has never weighed more than four- 
teenounces. But does your grocer give 
you coins dug from the crumbling 


walls of a monastery where they ° 


have lain for three hundred years? 

Through our north windows we 
can watch the fishing boats as they 
sail slowly in, keeping carefully to 
the narrow channel, and tie up at 
the pier. My husband buys our fish 
from the fishermen. He pays them 
much more than ever we paid a New 
York fish market, but he’s likely 
the only Yank ever to sail with them 
round the Isles of Mod and watch 
with them through a sudden squall 
while the night-black rocks off Achill 
come at them with demon fury. Nor, 
except for his friendship with the 
fishermen (a tight-lipped fraternity) 
and their acceptance and trust in 
him, is it likely he’d have met the 
only man for miles about who has a 
poteen still. And certain it is he'd 
never have been shown the still 
itself, nestled in the deep ravine, nor 
the underground pipes that carry 
off the odor and what little smoke is 
raised by the burning turf till it 
comes up nearly a mile away. Quite 
near the summer cot of a Church of 
England clergyman, it comes up— 
but maybe that’s entirely accidental. 

Poteen is one of the few things in 
Ireland that are real bargains. Two 
drinks at night, and the next morn- 
ing, and you wishing it, a sup of 
water will bring it all back to you, 
giddy head and all. 

Shure an’ there are compersa- 


tions for living amongst the Irish. 
—ANNIE LAURIE O’KEARN “Y 
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ho care for their appearance and their comfort are discovering that 


Arch Preservers give them both as no other shoes can. 


Arch Preservers need no breaking in. They’re wonderfully com- 
fortable from the first moment you put them on. Have a pair fitted 
by one of’ the experts who retail them — and step out in such foot 
comfort as you never knew existed before. The Arch Preserver retailer 
nearest you is listed in your classified telephone book. Look him up 
‘oday. E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., Dept. H-10, Rockland, Mass 
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COME EARLY THIS YEAR! 


Enjoy 


Indian Summer 


Desert Style 


tivities g@ipre, plenty to 
do! Rese i 
much easier 


Historic tregsures, old 
Mexico nexf door, great 
national parks, colorful 
ranch life. No other 
winter clfnate like it. 
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YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN IS 


18 


For you... warm dry sunny days...crisp star-spangled nights 
... air crackling with vitality ... Indian summer in Tucson! 


Start your Tucson winter vacation now! 


Why wait "til blizzards howl, ’til rain dampens your 
spirits? Add Tucson’s exhilarating Indian summer sea- 
som to your winter vacation. Excellent private schools. 
University of Arizona. Modern hotels and guest ranches. 
Sanatoria. Extra good hunting, fishing, riding, swimming, 
golf...outdoor living. More sunshine than in any other 
resort city in America. Write for information. Tucson 


» Sunshine Climate Club, 4705-A Rialto, Tucson, Ari- 


zona. Please have confirmed reservations before coming. 


IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 

















The editors of Holiday present a new department, 


which will include notes about places and people, 


customs and lore, in various parts of the world, 


Bassalians 


W: START OFF this column with a 
splash instead of a bang, taking 
you down tothe bottom of the ocean 
for alook around. Bring a ball-point 
pen along to take notes and bring 
a flashlight, because it’s dark down 
here. Cold too. It doesn’t matter 
if we go in off Alaska or Tahiti, be- 
cause at our cruising altitude of 
minus 12,000 feet (the average 
depth of the ocean) the tempera- 
ture is always the same—icy. Hold- 
ing your nose won't do a bit of good 
because the pressure amounts to 
more than a ton per square inch, 
which is enough to mash you flat. 
You might think that this pictur- 
esque scenery would discourage any 
form of animal life. It doesn’t. 
Things are humming down here in 
a world filled with animals horrible 
enough to fit their surroundings. 

Bassalian fauna (that’s the way 
oceanographers and ichthyologists 
talk) are small, rarely going over a 
foot in length, not counting ap- 
pendages. Although deep-water fish 
have a habit of exploding when you 
bring them to the surface, more 
than 1000 species have been cata- 
logued by scientists. But despite 
their small size they are all well 
equipped to handle themselves in 
the in-fighting. Most of them are 
carnivorous and have enormous 
mouths filled with very long, razor- 
sharp teeth. Many have loose jaws 
and stomachs that can dilate like a 
concertina, which enable them to 
gobble prey twice their size. Some 
have two underjaws. 

All of these fishes are degener- 
ated upper-level species of ordinary 
fish like cod and mackerel, with 
sense organs, mouths and teeth and 
tentacles adapted for the rugged 
life of the underworld. The Black 
Gulper, for instance, is just a de- 
graded eel. 
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The lights go out at 2000 feet 
down, so most of these fish carry 
their own illumination in the form 
of glowing ‘photophores,” which 
are grouped into single headlights 
or ranged along their sides like 
lighted portholes. Most of ther 
tote a ‘‘fin-ray lure” out front, 
which is like a luminous-tipped 
radio antenna of an automobile, 
The fin-ray lures are used to attract 
a mate or a dinner, depending on 
which comes along. The five-ind 
Giganticus Macronemo has a %& 
inch fin ray. Oceanographers like 
Dr. William Beebe, who dropped t 
2000 feet in a bathysphere equipped 
with its own photophores, say that 
a colony of these fish lights loo 
like Broadway on a Saturday night. 

Some of the characters down 
there would look strange, even on 
Broadway. There are Deep Sea 
Shrimps that dazzle their prey by 
spouting red luminosity at them. 
Japanese Deep Sea Sharklets have 
bright, lighted yellow bellies. The 
Rat’s Tail (Idiacanthus) is the 
skinniest fish known, looking like 
an illuminated baton, while the 
Concertina Fish is bashed to a cube 


“1/7p, ? 


Wid; iy 
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by pressure. Himanotolophus 
Greenlandicus is another beauty: 
Himan looks like a football with 1 
hairy spike growing out of It 
Stalk-Eyed Fish have eyes on stalks 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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—to Ludia. in Vacation ship’ luxury 


Where does your travel urge take you? How would you like to travel? Truly, the fabulous 
Orient is unfolding—and, as it does, be ready! Ask now about the “‘vacation ship” luxury 
of the Presidents Polk and Monroe—newly-outfitted for ’Round-the-World service! 


The Orient has always been the world’s supreme travel experience. Now, our ships make 
it one of the world’s most comfortable trips. Let us tell you about them. Read below. 


PORTS OF CALL: 


ASK 


Act now — to enjoy a 47-day 
vacation voyage to the Orient. 
Sail from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, aboard the luxurious, 
new Presidents Cleveland or Wil- 
son. Make yourself at home in an 
air-conditioned, shipside apart- 
ment with its private phone and 
bath. Broad decks. Spacious 
lounges. Superb meals. 


NOW ABOUT TRANS-PACIFIC-ORIENT “VACATION SHIP” CRUISES! 
To Honolulu, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila and return—47 Days — $1,081 and up, Ist class 


Truly “‘vacations afloat’”’— these 
ships clip. through the blue 
Pacific at 19 knots. They provide 
every opportunity for rest and 
fun. First port is Honolulu, with 
time allowed to “‘tour” Diamond 
Head, Waikiki and the Pali. Then 
on to the’ Orient — Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila—return- 
ing the same route. 


Pictured here is the old red fort at Delhi. Its 
architect also designed India’s famed Taj Mahal 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


Your ship is your hotel—at sea 
and in port. Pre-war visiting 
time is scheduled, but in the 
Orient, shore excursions are 
subject to local conditions and to 
approval by proper authorities. 
Such excursions ‘cost extra.” 
For 17,000 miles of “just what 
the doctor ordered,’”’ ask your 
travel agent or contact our offices. 


Normal ’Round-the-World service to: (Boston) * New York + Havana * Cristobal - Balboa - Los Angeles - San Francisco - Honolulu * Yokohama * Kobe 
Shanghai - Hong Kong - Manila - Singapore - Penang - Colombo « Bombay « Suez « Port Said - Alexandria - Naples + Genoa » Marseille + (New York) 
Offices : New York, N. Y.- Boston, Mass. + Washington, D. C.- Cleveland, Ohio + Chicago, Illinois + Seattle, Wash. - Los Angeles, California * San Francisco, California (Head Office) 











As autumn ends elsewhere, your 
outdoor enjoyment really begins in 




















re dry, bracing air, warm mellow sunshine aad 
tropic beauty of this desert paradise are at their 
very best in late fall and early winter. Luxurious 
inns, resort hotels and ranches open during this 
season, offering a variety of delightful. settings 
for your fun in the Valley of the Sun. 


Whether you plan a resort vacation or an all-season 
residence in this land without winter, an early 
arrival offers the advantage of a wider choice of 
excellent places to stay. For the automobile traveler 
the Valley has many fine motels and trailer parks. 
Plan now to come early. Write today for free 
information on accommodations. 


For pictorial booklet and other literature 
previewing your Arizona vacation send 35¢ to 


m= Valley of the Sun Club 
re i epnsot ARIZONA 


Seite oe tay 


Constant warm sunshine, ‘spectacular stéritry'add to the pleasure of golf. ~~ 


~ 
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_ (Continued from Page 18) 
Little Lantern Fish, pale green 
with fright, are chased around by 
Dragon Fish. It isn’t a man’s world 
either. The male Gleaming-Tailed 
Sea Dragon is 38 mm. long and 
toothless; his little woman is 267 
mm. long, has tusklike choppers 
and often eats her husband, The 
male Oceanic Angler Fish is at- 
tached for life to the underside of 
the female, who is 1000 times bigger. 
The Short-Nosed Batfish looks like 


a short-nosed bat. The Deep-Sea - 


Frogfish looks less like a frog than 
like a bowling ball with eyes. The 
Toadfish looks like a scorpion and 
the Mousefish looks like a toad. 
Candidate for the All-Repul- 
sive honors is Linophrene Ar- 
borifer, which has a droopy white 
beard, a fantastic fin-ray lure with 
a yellow globe halfway out, and 
mean yellow eyes. Ugliest of all 
deep-sea denizens, though, is the 
Midshipman, who was obviously 
named by a bitter West Point plebe. 





Way in the Middle of the Air 


— WET, we leap lightly 
from way down in the ocean. to 
way up in the sky to take a look at 
the future of lunar, interplanetary 
and even stellar space travel. People 
got out of the habit of laughing at 
the science pulps on the day the 
atom bomb was dropped, and you’d 
better not even snicker in front of 
men like Maj. P. C. Calhoun, of 


the AAF’s Guided Missiles Branch, 





who is not talking about fiction 
when he says, “I expect within my 
lifetime to see a rocket go to the 
moon and back.” 

Calhoun and his fellow out-of- 
this-worlders are fully aware of the 
problems they have to lick in speed 
and distance in order to pull this 
off, but they aren’t discouraged. 
First, about speeds. The present 
record, with no favoring wind, is 
3716 m.p.h., set by an Army-fired 
rocket at the White Sands Proving 
Ground, New Mexico. This job 
went 22.7 miles stfaight up and 
then fired off some little metal slugs 


. which were supposed to, but didn’t, 


clear the earth’s gravitational field. 
In order to get.a space ship clear of 
Newton’s discovery the Buck Rog- 
vers boys figure they will have to hit 
at least 25,000 m.p.h. As yet no- 
body has sat in an-aircraft which 
exceeded the speed of sound (760.5 
m:p.h.), mostly because of a power- 
ful and mysterious “wall of com- 
pressibility” which exists just be- 
low supersonic speeds and has a 
nasty habit of tearing planes and 
men apart. 

Distance is even a worse barrier. 
It’s 240,000 miles from here to the 
moon, which is the first place a 
traveler could stop and stretch his 
legs. Venus, the next possible rest- 
room site, is 26 million miles away, 
and Mars 35 million. The scientists 
haven’t done much thinking be- 
yond that, since Alpha Centauri, 
the nearest star, is 4.3 light years, 
or 25 trillion miles, away. With the 
speedometer at 100,000 in a super- 
space ship, it would take you 30,000 
years to get there. 

To reach one of the outer galaxies 
that the new 200-inch telescope on 
Mount Palomar is expected to re- 
veal, you would need a space ship 
traveling at the speed of light 
(669,500,000 m.p.h.) to make the 
5 sextillion, 865 quintillion, 696 
quadrillion-mile trip in a _ billion 
years flat, not counting stops for 
repaits. You can always argue, 
though, that if you traveled faster 
than light, you might make the trip 
there and arrive back before you 
left. We recommend you don’t 
think about that. 

Let’s go back to the moon, which 
is easier. Mr. G. Edward Pendray, 
secretary of the American Rocket 
Society, is another man who has 
said that some of us will live to see 
the exploration and colonization of 
the moon. Mr. Pendray’s outfit, 
which has been thinking about this 
since it was first formed (and gig- 
gled at) as the American Inter- 
planetary Society in 1930, believes 
that the four stages of moon travel 
will be Target Shots, Pilot Expedi- 
tions, Moonhead Expeditions and 
Moon Colonization. In a recent 
article, Mr. Pendray admitted that 
moon tourists would have to wear 
huge “moon suits,” to give them 
some air and protect them from 
sunburn in the 214° heat and frost- 
bite in the minus 243° cold. How- 
ever, this will be made up for by 

the fact that men and women on 
the moon will be able to jump 30 
feet with the greatest of ease. If 
this sounds like fun, we warn 
you that Mr. Pendray added that 
several Target Shots and Pilot Ex- 
peditions “will probably miss the 
mark entirely.” 
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Moon rockets will have to be as 
big and heavy as a skyscraper and 
probably will make the trip in 100 
hours. Coming back to the earth; 
gach a rocket. would enter this 

t’s gravitational field at 18,000 
mp-h., throttle down in the upper 
atmosphere and finally come down 
to earth in a 20,000-mile gliding 
swoop, everybody aboard chewing 
gum like mad to unpop his ears. 
Power in these jobs probably’ will 
be supplied by a system of turbo- 
jets and ramjets, and rockets oper- 
ating in steps, or by harnessed 
atomic fission. This is a far cry 


from a Chinese aerialist named ' 


Wan Hu who charred his eyebrows 
inan attempted moon trip back in 
1500, using a kite and a sedan chair 
powered by 47 Chinese rockets. 

One important detail that we 
couldn’t get out of any of today’s 
interplanetary thinkers is why they 
want to get to the moon. 





Travelogue 


SPACE TRAVEL in the future as out- 
lined above seems a little rugged 
to you, don’t, let us warn you, be 
too quick to knock it in favor of the 





good old days. We have with us 
today a booklet printed in 1840 
called A Manual of Conversation, 
Being a Collection of the Expressions 
Most Frequently Used in Travelling, 
in Siz Languages, which is a stern 
lesson in tourist pioneering long 
before the effete days of stream- 
ining, Mothersills, and the all- 
expense cruise. Our two traveling 
pompanions on the tour—who share 
he dialogues in the conversation 
manual—may not be too cheerful, 
but who can blame them? Wait till 
you see what they have to go 
hrough. Traveler No. 1 seems to be 
pomething of a worrier. Traveler 
0. 2 has obviously been around 
more; he is always prepared for the 
orst—and usually gets it. 
Dialogue I (Gesprach I, Dialogo I, 
nd so on) is headed: Before a course 
pith a steam-waggon( Vor einer Fahrt 
it dem Dampfwagen, and so on), 
vhich we have figured out as “ Be- 
ore a railroad journey,” though 
his translation may be slipshod. 
uraveler No. 1, a trifle excited, 
s: “Let us go, to make this leap 
bf fourteen miles! This course will 
be agreeable; the smoke of the 
fam engine ascends to heaven in 
straight line.” Traveler No. 2, 
ho has obviously been on this 
Vampfwagen before: “Because it 
§ standing still!” Traveler No. 1: 
The steam carriage has been put 
0; we shall soon be in the open 
ld! We are flying off! I do not 
ish for a conveyance more com- 
hodious, more rapid and more 


sociable!"’ Traveler No. 2:. “You 
are' right; sir; there is nothing left 
to be wished for.” 
mutters, ina strange afterthought: 


“Thank the undertakers.”’ Traveler- 


No. 1 makes his big’ mistake ‘right 
there in not changing seats ~after 
that crack. But he stays in there, 
still pitching: “ This: acceleration of 
traveling grants many advantages.” 
Traveler No. 2, enigmatically: “It 
is almost not to be called traveling.” 

By Dialogue VI the 19th Century 
Limited has completed its course 
and our two friends have taker to 
the highway. Traveler No. 1 has 
had his good humor knocked out of 
him and what’s worse, his expense 
account seems to be running short. 
“The highway is--bad,” he says. 
“It is shocking. It is full of deep 
ruts and precipices. How muth is 
to be given to the postillions? What 
will the greasing of the carriages 





come to? How much will two hack- 
ney horses cost for five days? What 
would be the expense of a carriage, 
a post chaise, a stagecoach? Is 
there space for my harp? Is the 
road causeyed?” 

Traveler No. 1-decides that the 
way to lick a causeyed road is to 
buy a horse, whereupon we discover 
the reason for all of Traveler No. 
2’s troubles. He is an old horse 
player. No one but a saddened 
seven-horse-parlay man could de- 
scribe a nag as he does: “ He does 
not stand well. He seems worn 
down with fatigue. He is nearly 
blind. His neck is ill-shaped. He 
carries his head low. He is lame. 
He is old. This horse is sick. He 
has got the spavin, the strangles, 
the glanders, the malanders, the 
scab, and swollen knees. He is 
wall-eyed.”’ 

None of the dialogues record the 
actual purchasing of this plater, but 
Dialogue XI (Accidents That May 
Happen on the Road) seems to prove 
that the good companions were 
foolish enough to buy him. The 
results are strong stuff, as witness 
these remarks from Traveler No. 1 
or- 2 (the manual doesn’t say 
which): ‘ The head-pin is starting. 
The leather brace is torn. The car- 
riage is overturned. Support me! 


And ‘then he | 
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SOMETHING NEW AGAIN BY Geass. af) 
BIRTHDAY FLOWERS - ASSORTED WESTERNS 
WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PRINTED IN 
GOLD OR RICH BLUE INK. 
PERSONALIZED IN OUR DELUXE BOX FOR 
ONLY $2.50 AND $4.95 PER BDx. 
DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
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MATCH AND 100 PATENTED KENWOOD CARDS 
WITH LEATHER CASE, ALL FOR $15.00. 
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200 SHEETS - 
TO MATCH, JUST $6.95. 
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FOR ACTIVE PEOPLE 


Dr. Pepper is a luscious, sparkling taste thrill, 
a liquid bitein a bottle...Fanfare for fair fans; 
or any fans at any game...a jiffy quick lift 
on any job. Dr. Pepper is the different, better 
drink...a flavor, not derived from any single 
source...not a copy of any other drink...but 
an original blended creation that never tires 
the taste. Make Dr. Pepper your steady stand- 
by, at 10, 2 and 4 O'clock daily... before 
breakfast...at bedtime, or any time you're 
hungry, thirsty or tired. 
Dr. Pepper availabiliey in a few markets has been delayed by 


continuing shortages. These will be opened by new, franchised 
Dr. Pepper bottling plants as rapidly as supplies will permit. 


“DARTS FOR DOUGH” 
Listen; Laugh; ABC Network 
Sunday Afternoons 
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Reach me my small casket. In it 
are bandages of linen, soft lint, 
Cologne-water, dried bladder, 
brandy, fresh water, salt water, eau 
de Luce, unripe grapes, and wine 
vinegar. Apply the smelling bottle 
to the coachman’s nose. Disengage 
him first from under the dead horse. 
He has broken his arm. He has 
broken his leg. He has a hole in his 
head. We must apply sugar, well 
pounded, to the wound. The rain 
pours down in torrents. The wind 
increases. It thunders dreadfully.” 


Leaving the poor coachman with 


his head full of wet sugar, the 
travelers rush from one adventure 
to another, finally winding up on a 
sea voyage for which they equip 
themselves with “lemons, good 
prunes, barley grains, rice, vermi- 
celli, hbney sugar, cooling syrups, 
conserves, portable soup, beer, por- 
ter, wine, sheets, coverlets, and a 
stock of live poultry.” But there is 
no escape. We take leave of them, 
apparently on board a scow filled 
with asphalt; Traveler No. 1 is 
suffering horribly and Traveler No. 
2 whispering advice gleaned from 
Heaven knows what first-aid course: 
“T am sick; is there no way to keep 
one’s self from sea-sickness? . . . 


I suffer extremely; hand me a 
basin.” “Here is the vial of ethereal, 


or Hoffman's, drops.” “I am shiver- 


ing all over; I am taken ill at the 
smell of tar. . . . [have the tooth- 
ache.” “Wash your mouth out with 
brandy and camphor.” 








Trek 


ILHJALMUR STEFANSSON’S new 

book, Great Adventures and Ex- 
plorations— From the Earliest Times 
lo the Present, doesn’t even mention 
Dave Irwin, but it ought to. Irwin 
holds what probably will remain the 
all-time record for an arctic journey 
by a white man alone. When he 
completed his journey in February, 
1935, the staid, correct New York 
Times announced excitedly and in- 
correctly: “Lone Man, 24, Con- 
eguers Arctic IN 2000-MILE 
Trek.” Actually Irwin's trip, made 
solo with a sled and six dogs, was 
3600 miles, from the Demarcation 
Point, where Alaska and Yukon 


meet, across the top of the con- 


tinent to the vicinity of the mag. 
netic pole on Boothia Peninsula 
and then south to Baker Lake, » est 
of Hudson Bay. It happened ike 
this: 

Late in 1932 Irwin, an ex. 
steamship stoker, attached hin self 
to a reindeer drive from Alask. to 
Arctic Canada undertaken by the 
Loman Brothers, entrepreneurs in 
a meat business. The other herders 
were Eskimos, who soon had a 
falling-out with Irwin, which e:ded 
in their firm decision to put him 
‘under the ice.”’ He had to leave to 
save his life. It was January, the 
worst month up there, but he set 
out alone with a sled, six husky 
dogs, a small stove, some dried deer 
meat, tea and a .30-30 carbine. 
Even his erstwhile Eskimo buddies 
were appalled when, instead of 
heading for Alaska, he struck out 
toward the east. Much later, he 
explained that he had wanted to 
prospect for gold along the Coro- 
nation Gulf, search for the log of 
the lost Sir John Franklin expedi- 
tion (1845), and find the Magnetic 
Pole. Two years and 3600 miles 
later he was found by some primi- 
tive Eskimos of the Oukushilik 
tribe in an abandoned igloo near 
Baker Lake. He had eaten all his 
dogs but one. His weight had 
dropped from 210 to 135. He was 
snow blind. He had an infected 
right hand, a dislocated left knee, 
and was half mad. 

Today Dave Irwin is 36, a hig 
balding man with a Clark Gable 
mustache. He lives in Dingmans 
Ferry, Pennsylvania, with his wife, 
his son, twenty-five husky dogs, and 
a family of pure-blooded Eskimos 
from Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska. 
The Eskimos are named Annunga- 
zuk (man), Kakgoruk (wife), Ahoy- 
ekok (son) and Tukgotuk (daugh- 
ter). Tukgotuk was born last winter 
on the way to the Newark City 
Hospital, the only Eskimo ever 
born in a Newark, New Jersey, taxi 
Irwin keeps the Eskimos and husk 
ies around to help him put 
“Northland Shows” at sportsmen's 
exhibits and in department stores 
Also since his trek he has been 4 
major in the Army, for which be 
broke trails in Arctic Canada and 
trained huskies to make parachute 
jumps to downed fliers. 

We talked to Irwin the other day. 
Although the Hearst press ha 
written that his trip proved him t 
be “ the kind of American who made 
America before the soft-livim 
schoolboys invaded Washingte! 
with their gospel of disparageme 
of intrepid individualism,” [rw 
admitted that he had been j™ 


plain foolhardy. “After it ¥* 


over,” he said, “Eskimos, Arct 
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Indians, trappers, missionaries and 
Mounties all called it impossible— 
a chance in a million.” He also re- 
yealed that he really hadn’t been 
looking for gold but for a pitch- 
blende mine to make his millions. 
He didn’t find that or the log of the 
Franklin expedition, though he did 
come within thirty miles of the 
Magnetic Pole. “I didn’t get to 
first base,”’ he said. “ After the first 
month I was jumping to keep alive. 
I wasalone, see? And I wasa thousand 
miles north of a tree—nothing but 
swamps, barren and tundra. I ate 
raw seal, raw fish, white fox, Arctic 
hare, musk ox, bear, lemmings, 
ptarmigan, ground sparrows, ber- 
ries and moss.” Since it didn’t seem 
that Irwin had been out to prove 
anything about the soft-livers in 
Washington, we asked him point- 
blank what he did get out of the 
trip. “Firsthand knowledge that 
the Eskimos are the most generous 
people on earth,” he said. “They 
saved my life five times.” 

Dave Irwin is going back to the 
Arctic. By 1948 he expects to be 
operating an aerial sportsman’s 
agency, which will take gunners by 
plane to Northern Canada to hunt 
mountain sheep and polar bear, 
equipped with every de luxe modern 
convenience. It isn’t likely that 
they'll have to eat lemmings. 


Spectaculars 


ye iadagecarci Douglas 
Leigh came up from Anniston, 
Alabama, 17 years ago intent on 
setting New York on fire and be- 
coming a millionaire. He did both. 
He became the “Sign King of 
Broadway,” the owner and op- 
erator of the biggest and most 
ingenious electric signs on Times 
Square in New York. Today he 
scorns that title as piddling and 
is gunning for the handle of ‘‘ Sky- 
master of America” by filling the 
heavens by night with messages for 
millions of Americans. The Words 
of Leigh, so far, have been: Ford, 
M-G-M and Tydol. 

Leigh was blacked out on Broad- 
way during the war. When he came 
out of the Navy last year as a 
lieutenant commander, he had new 
plans. From the delighted Surplus 
Property Office he bought three 
$400,000 K-type 265-foot Navy 
blimps, marked down to $10,000 
per blimp. In a few weeks, Leigh 
had the blimps ready to go and the 

é industrialists were falling over 
themselves to pay him $19,000 per 
month to flash their wares across 
the night sky. Ford, M-G-M and 
Tydol won, and pretty soon V-8’s, 
Margaret O’Brien and Flying A 
gasoline were absolutely inescap- 


able from Hartford, Connecticut, to 
Washington, D. C. We regret to 
say that M-G-M named its gasbag 
the Metro-Goldwyn Mairship. If 
you haven’t seen one of these 
blimps, you may soon. The deluge 
is beginning, with five Leigh blimps 
now flying from Weymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts; Rochester, New York; 
Moffett Field and Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, and the Wonder Bread peo- 
ple’s super “wonder-ship” set to 
flash effervescent bubbles and a 
huge loaf of bread from coast to 
coast. 

We repaired to Leigh’s present 
blimp headquarters at Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, on a recent visibility- 
unlimited afternoon for a flight with 
a Leigh vice-president. A four-man 
ex-Navy crew guided the blimp on 
its eight-hour cruise over Camden, 
Philadelphia, Chester and Wilming- 
ton, while the V. P. gave out with 
a solid stream of lighter-than-air 
facts. To wit: these “flying spec- 





taculars” or “aerial billboards” are 
the largest electric signs in the 
world; a block long, with 131,000 
feet of wiring and 10,000 bulbs. 
“And,” added our blimpster- 
huckster hastily, ‘10,000 sockets.” 
Each blimp is inflated with 500,000 
cubic feet of helium, costing $11,000. 
“ Along the blimp’s flanks,” said the 
vice-president, “run the largest con- 
tinuous sentences in the world.” 
“Such as?” we said, imagining a 
700-word sentence. ‘Why, ‘Ford’s 
Out Front!’ and ‘M-G-M Tops 
Them All!’” he cried. These mes- 
sages, along with occasional minor 
addenda like weather reports and 
world news, are flashed along the 
200-mile-long belt on the Atlantic 
coast that is called the most thickly 
populated and richest in the world. 
“Our blimps cover 22,000,000 
people in this area,” said the Leigh 
man. We told him we had read 
somewhere it was 31,000,000. 
“What!” he cried, blushing at the 
thought of an understatement. 
“We're inescapable, anyway. We 
cruise over cities, beaches, race 
tracks and stadiums, in full view 
of millions of people.” THE END 








PLAY MAID 


“play maid” ‘ 
also in top > 
two colors ot ; af 
a’hunting you can go... 
and fishing you can go and that’s not all! 


These new Jantzen jackets are as versatile 
as all outdoors. They're for golfing, 
holidaying, going to college or relaxing, 
for everything that’s fun to do... 

and besides being wonderful-looking and 





Jantzen tailored they're fun to wear. 
“Play Maid” is in Cor-Doe, 
“rambler” 
also in lower 
three colors 


the finest corduroy, comes in 
wonderful vat-dyed colors 14.95. 
*Rambler” can be worn also as a 


shirt, in American Woolen Company 


\a* 


Tartan checks, 100% virgin, wool, 





specially woven for Jantzen 19.85. 
Others 14.50 to 28.00. 
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all-sports jackets 
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ONATHAN DANIELS (North Caro- 

lina, page 26) sometimes has been 
regarded as a pretty severe critic of 
his own state. He insists, however, 
that he is ‘a sucker for North Caro- 
lina,” -that it is ‘a good state, far 
from perfection but always close to 
pleasantness. I would not change 
it if I could.” The executive editor 
of the News and Observer in Raleigh 
has made much more wrath- 
provoking statements about other 
states than he made about North 
Carolina in his Tar Heels: A Por- 
trait of North Carolina (1941). The 
state of Virginia didn’t like it when 
Mr. Daniels called it “both the 
cradle and the grave of democ- 
racy’; and South Carolina was con- 
siderably stirred up over his remark 
that “there.are two kinds of South 
Carolinians: Those who have never 
worn shoes and those who make 
other pedple ba, as if they had 
neyer worth ate 

*T study ab Carolina and my 
neighbors the hard way,” he says, 
“by talking with them; agreeing 
with them or arguing with them; 
by traveling with them and among 
them; by finding out what governors 
and policemen think, what univer- 
sity presidents and tenant farmers 
think, what legislators and their con- 
stituents think.”” But according to 
his friends, talking is no chore for 
Mr. Daniels: ‘The only prerequi- 
site for entering into conversation 
with him is to be born human.” 

He is the author of numerous 
magazine articles and of A Souther- 
ner Discovers the South and A South- 
erner Discovers New England. He 
was born in Raleigh and became 
editor of his father’s paper in 1933. 
During the war he served as as- 
sistant director of the OCD and 


Jonathan Daniels Lucian Cary 
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then as administrative assistant and 
press secretary to the President. 





“Mo hobby of rifle shooting pro- 
vides me with plenty of ma- 
terial for writing,” says Lucian Cary 
(The American Rifle, page 56). “My 
short-story character J. M. Pyne is 
based on Mr. H. M. Pope, who gen- 
erally is regarded as the greatest 
maker of finely accurate rifle bar- 
rels; and the nonfiction book I’m 
writing now will cover my chief 
interest —the performance of rifles— 
from 1730 up to the present.” Al- 
though he finds all kinds of shooting 
enjoyable, he declares that offhand 
shooting with the free rifle is “by 
far the most rewarding.” Besides, 
he adds modestly, “my entry in an 
offhand match is reassuring to the 
younger competitors—they know 
they won't come in last.” He’s also 
curious, about the possibilities of 
rifles, and experiments continually 
with them, using a collection of a 
dozen Pope rifles as well as rifles for 
the most modern high-intensity 
wildcat. cartridges. 


ANS HINRICHS (Shinnecock 

Mako, page 70) was born in the 
very northwést corner of Germany, 
within a stone’s throw of the Dutch 
border and the North Sea. “That 
makes me a Frisian,” he says, “and 
explains my: hankering for the sea, 
gin and fish—preferably smoked 
eel. However, I became a deep-sea 
and big-game fisherman rather late 
in life (I call myself an adolescent 
at fifty-eight) but I advanced 
quickly as a disciple of Zane Grey, 
Ernest Hemingway, Michael Ler- 
ner and Kip Farrington, the great 
piscatorial pioneers.” Mr. Hin- 
richs not only has an unusual line of 
outstanding catches to his credit 
but has recorded them in articles 
for national sporting magazines. 
His constant fishing companions are 
his forty-foot cruiser, the Alone 
(named in-honor of Admiral Byrd’s 
classic book and with the explorer’s 
blessing) and his daughter Bar- 
bara. “I’m not a_ professional 
writer,’ Mr. Hinrichs declares. 
“I’m a malt and hop broker and 


Hans Hinrichs 


am much prouder of my contri- 
bution to better beers than to bet- 
ter literature.”” But he considers 
his several years as a newspaper re- 
porter ‘the most formative period 
of my career, and a valuable ap- 
prenticeship in my American natu- 
ralization.” As a paean to his 
adopted land, he says, he is now 
completing a manuscript to be called 
Hans in Wonderland. 


‘ip Stockholm newspaper Tid- 
ningen, once described Hudson 
Strode (Oaxaca, page 98) as a “‘pro- 
fessor, globe-trotter, author, lecturer, 
charmer, and holder of the world 
record in the art of acquiring an 
intimate knowledge of foreign peo- 
ples.”’ For busy Mr. Strode to write 
anything but a “best’’ book seems 
impossible. His South by Thunder- 
bird has been declared “ unquestion- 
ably the best book’? on modern 
South America; his Finland Forever 
s ‘the best book on Finland ever 
written”; his The Story of Bermuda 
is “the best book on Bermuda ever 
written”; and Thomas Mann said 
Mr. Strode’s Timeless Merzico is 
“probably the best book ever writ- 
ten on Mexico.” Shortly his latest 
publication, Now in Mezico (in 
which his article on Oaxaca will ap- 
pear), will be released. It will in- 
clude “everything except history,” 


. Mr. Strode tells us. He is a profes- 


sor of English at the University 
of Alabama, where he lectures 
on Shakespeare and creative writ- 
ing—and in six years sixteen 
novels written by his students have 
been sold to top-flight publishers. 
Mr. Strode’s lecture engagements 
have carried him from Richmond to 
San Francisco, from Amherst to 
San Antonio, to Sweden, Italy and 
Brazil. He still has time, though, 
for another interest—gardening. ‘I 
pursue this strenuously on my small 
estate near Tuscaloosa,” he says. 
“My wife and I live in a spreading 
Swedish modern house—with no 
radio—where wonderful people like 
Quentin Reynolds, Sigrid Undset 
and Dorothy Thompson keep drop- 
ping in. I work in my studio in the 
woods at a desk made by the Finnish 
architect Alvar Aalto.” 


Hudson Strode 
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CITIES..,THEN AT YOUR 


A RENTED CAR—DRIVE T YOURSELF. 


YOU CAN'T BEAT THE RAILROAD FOR LUXURY, 
COMPLETE RELAXATION AND SERVICE 


Have you ever enjoyed renting a car from Hertz, 
finely conditioned, properly insured, and filled 
with gas and oil ready to drive? It will pay you 
to know how easily, economically you can use 
this service from coast-to-coast, and in Canada. 
Thousands do enjoy the convenience and extra 
fun of driving cars as private as their own in 
places they visit. You, too, can save time, save 
money and get far more out of your trips. Hertz 
is the only nation-wide rent-a-car system, now 
in 250.cities. You can make arrangements for 


YOU CAN'T BEAT THE AIRPLANE FOR SPEED, 
COMFORT AND COURTEOUS ATTENTION 


car reservations at your destination through the 
new RAIL-AUTO and PLANE-AUTO 
TRAVEL PLANS by consulting your local 
train or plane ticket sellers. Travel agencies 
also can serve you. Or call your local Hertz 
station listed in the telephone classified sec- 
tion for complete information about the Hertz 
easy rental plan. For FREE Directory of a// 
Hertz stations throughout United States and 
Canada—write Hertz Drivurself System, De- 
partment 4107, Pontiac, Michigan. 


*Railroad and Air Line Credit Cards are Adequate Identification 


Ylou car went a car from WERTE as-caty as 


(a) Belg 
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TRAIN OR PLANE LUXURY BETWEEN 


DESTINATION HAVE FUN IN 





YOU CAN'T BEAT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ 
FOR CONVENIENCE, DEPENDABILITY AND FUN 





IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Hertz Drivurself System has 
under way a Plan of Expansion 
to serve more cities and towns. 
Licenses are being awarded to 
qualified local interests to oper- 
ate in the Hertz System, the 
world’s largest drivurself organ- 
ization. Write Hertz Drivurself 
System, Dept. 4107, .Pontiac, 
Michigan, for complete informa- 
tion about this unusual profit 
opportunity. 
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by JONATHAN DANIELS 


HE FIRST TRAVEL LITERATURE about North 

Carolina was written by Walter Raleigh’s 
commanders in such fashion that it caught the 
imagination of a queen, and of lesser men and 
women too. The lesser men and women are 
more important. They followed the travelers’ 
words to a first colony that was to disappear in 
a mystery which was to become the seed of 
poetry. Raleigh’s captains wrote of a shore 
like a garden that perfumed the sea and “so 
full of grapes as the very beating and surge of 
the sea overflowed them.” 

A less enthusiastic report of North Carolina 
came later from a goldsmith’s grandson who 
had become a Virginia aristocrat—old, rich, and 
sneering William Byrd, one of the founders of 
the idea that North Carolina is—or was—a 
sort of preserve of poor whites between the 
patrician parks of South Carolina and Virginia. 





“To speak the truth,” said old Colonel 
Byrd, who dearly loved insults, “’tis a 
thorough aversion to labor that makes people 
file off to North Carolina where plenty and a 
warm sun confirm them in their disposition 
to laziness for their whole lives.” 


The Instructive Sneer - 


In 1947 the two reports are still required to 
approximate veracity. Only the old arbors of 
the scuppernongs on Roanoke Island now sug- 
gest the grapes in the sea. But the sense of 
richness which the captains caught remains 
and runs back from the white dunes, by blue 
sounds, yellow rivers, and green swamps, little 
hills and larger ones to the highest mountains 
in the East which are also among the oldest in 
the world. Still, even beside such variety, 
nothing may be quite so instructive as a sneer. 


Photographs by Alfred A. DéLardi 


Colonel Byrd lived before there was any 
emphasis on leisure, but he was right about 
the plenty and the sun and the plain people 
who enjoyed them. 

The laziness needs some footnoting today 
in a state which is concerned with its own 
pleasure, but at the same time manages, as 
the richest state in the Old South in both 
agriculture and industry, to contribute to 
the pleasure of the world as the leading 
state in the production of American ciga- 
rettes and one of the first two*states in the 
manufacture of nylon stockings. Only re- 
cently people were filing into lines to get both.” 
A modern Virginia editor found that the cig- 
arettes principally produced by his neighbors 
were, in Berlin, a currency more effective 
than cash. Some people made even more 
remarkable discoveries about the negoti- 
ability of nylons even in the United States. 

A lot of people still file off, as old Colonel 
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Dr. Bieward Rondthaler, Moravian pes- 
tor, public speaker.and a civic leader, has 
been president of Salem College 40 years. 


Byrd put it, to North Carolina seeking the 
sun, the plenty and the wonderful, opportu- 
nities for laziness in variety which the state 
affords. They are welcome. They leave behind 
them, so state officials say, using the big, round 
numbers state tourist officials seem always to 
use, $175,000,000, That is a precious item, 
even in a state, which now gets more than twice 
as much from.its tobacco warehouse floors 
alone, when the auctioneers raise the state’s 
folk cry, which radio has made to resound 
across the land. 

But [to speak the truth,” while North 
Carolinians dearly love company, their first 
concer about their state is to enjoy it them- 
selyes. Indeed, the central fact about North 
Carolina is that, despite new roads, new: fac- 
tories, tourist -eabins, hotels, fishing lodges, 
old mountains, and fast trout streams, it is 
still unique in- America as the pioneer’s pre- 
serve, or the reservation of the descendants of 
the ordipary early Americans who,, to put it 
baldly, were seeking not a continent but-con- 
tentment. . 

Few strangers ave joined them since they 
first filed down to it by the wilderness road 


Hartman Smith, 3/16 Cherokee, grand- 
son of Qualla Reservation’s first chief. 
State has more Indians than foreign-born. 


Brawny, goodshumored Frazier Peel, half-owner of 
Hatteras Development Co., operates fish and ice 
house, ferry and freight boats, Diesel power plant. 


from states with better ports and more patri- 
cians. The early American and his colored 
companion of the centuries remain virtually 
alone now as they.were at first, along with the 
Indians; for North Carolina has more Indians 
than foreign-born. It remains Protestant, too, 
and vastly, more. Baptist than Episcopalian. 
There are proportionately fewer Jews in still 
largely rural North Carolina than in any other 
State. Catholics are so rare that they have 
often seemed only items which evangeli- 
cal politicians used to frighten their simple 
constituents. There were more Puritans 
than Cavaliers at first, as there are now; 
but the Carolina Puritan hanged no witches, 
and now adds a slug of hell-raising to his 
hell-fearing. 

In a country which looks habitually 
westward for the pioneer, North Carolina as 
the reservation of his unchanged descendants 
is often overlooked. Actually, however, the 
pioneer himself as the plain American ready 
for a fight or a frolic—with special emphasis 
on the latter—is not found in theultimate and 
golden California of elderly people and infertile 
women, but back where the first frontiersman 


Margie Stiles lives with her parents in Cramerton, 
works as pick-out operator for a_ rayon-fabrics 
mill. State leads in production of cellulose products. 


Richard Buyers, tagger, has labeled cut- 
plug chewing tobacco for 15 years. He believes 
Negroes have opportunities in North Carolina. 


started, in North Carolina. He is North 
Carolina, young, native, with the greatest 
rate of natural increase in the country, and 
with a determination to enjoy himself today 
in his own spiritually unaltered native land. 

North Carolina is oddly placed for either the 
persisting pioneer or his last reservation. 
Geographically, it seems so situated as to 
insure something of the isolation from travelers 
attained by the Grand Central Station, It is 
a.state hard to miss, and North Carolinians 
think nobody has seen America who has missed 
it. There are four longer states, but none of 
them lies so inescapably across the movement 
of travelers. Fifty million people, between 
Boston and Detroit, cannot go South to the 
sun without passing through it. And when the 
South spends its money escaping from the 
South, more millions find North Carolina in 
the way. Certainly, however, it is not merely 
a barrier. 

In the five-hundred-and-odd miles which it 
runs west from the point where Hatteras sticks 
its predatory beak into the Gulf Stream to one 
hundred and forty-eight mile-high mountains 
in the Southern Appalachians, it is the ‘‘ Variety 


Charlie Justice led Southern Conference last 
year with 72 points. He plays halfback for 
University of North Carolina, He is margied. 








Telegrapher A. W. Drinkwater strung the 
Coast Guard’s wire that sent news of Wrights’ 
first flight. Navy cited him for long service. 


Vacationland”’ of inevitable and slightly naus- 
eous alliteration. The facts are less synthetic 
than the phrase. On the same day the warm 
winds from the Gulf Stream may stir the palm 
trees on Smith Island, snow may cover the bal- 
sams in the altitudes of Clingmans Dome. The 
Spanish moss runs across the lowlands nearly 
to Virginia, and trees common in Canada come 
down to cover the slopes of the Smokies. 

Between the coast and the Smokies are 
three countries in the one state. A man can 
cross it in a single day if he drives as young 
North Carolinians drive to maintain their 
high mortality rate on the highways. He will 
go from the highest mountains in Eastern 
America to the rolling Piedmont where the 
cotton mills sit behind their mesh-steel fences 
and the tobacco factories rise like brick cliffs 
above the towns. He will see beyond Raleigh, 
the capital, eastern North Carolina spread 
across flat fields of tobacco and peanuts, cot- 
ton and truck, low mazes of creeks and rivers 
and swamps to the sounds which give North 
Carolina more water area, shallow and wide, 
full of fish and fine for sailing, than any other 
state except Minnesota and Florida. 


Cal Messer, farmer and leader of the Cataloo- 
chee string band, singing and fiddling an old Eng- 
lish folk song Shakespeare might have known. 


. 


E. M. Gaskins has fished the inner Diamonds and 
Pamlico Sound for:40 years. Fishing is fairly tough 


here, but if prices are “right” he can make big money. 


Yachts come down the Inland Waterway 
through blue sounds and river waters copper- 
colored from the ‘swollen knees of the tall 
cypress and juniper trees on the péaty shores 
beside them. Cars roll down the Blue Ridge 
Parkway between mountains whieh are always 
the changing shades of purple and blue, stained 
in season with wild autumn or June’s rhodo- 
dendron and laurel. Across it, all the roads are 
dotted with strange license plates like the 
bands on the legs of the migratory swans, but 
they are no more the signs of movement to 
holiday than the fishing poles sticking out of 
the back of the home folks’ Fords. 


The Valley of Humility 


Perhaps least of all among the states can the 
geography of North Carolina be outlined 
merely in the barriers of water and hills. Its 
chief boundaries, indeed, running along lines 
laid out not by God but by surveyors, are of 
the spirit.. The invisible liné& between ‘North 
Carolina and Virginia above and South 
Carolina below have: been more impervious 
than the Appalachians. An unknown wit who 
was obviously a North Carolinian described 


Mattie Messer, mountaineer woman, watches the 
fancy figures of a square dance at the Cataloo- 
chee Dude Ranch in the Great Smoky Mountains. 


Will Hanson of Gove Creek Mt. is a » 
prosperous farmer and storekeeper, owns 
considerable land through the section. 


these boundaries even better than the sur- 
veyors when he said that North Carolina was 
a valley of humility between two mountains of 
eonceit. There was, of course, an aggressive 
quality in the humility. The statement repre- 
sented the plain man’s snicker in a state which 
has been neither overwhelmed by néwcomers 
with new notions nor intimidated by pompous 
home-grown legends of an aristocratic Old 
South or a plutocratic new one. In fact, ‘the 
legends ‘of its inferiority are one of the chief 


- sources of North Carolina’s amusement. Not 


Virginians or South Carolinians, butNorth 
Carolinians, keep alive such stories as that one. 
about the South Carolina lady who-could net 
understand all the excitement: about James 
McNeill Whistler’s portrait of his mother. 
“After all,” she said, “she was just a Me- 
Neill from North Carolina.” ‘ 
The invisible lines remain. In compatisom 
with its neighbors it used to be said, moré ip 
truth than scorn, that North Carolina was 
both very free and very slow. It got into the 
Union too late to vote for George Washington, 
and left it too late to vote for Jefferzon Davis. 
It furnished more privates certainly and 


Arch Taylor runs the only independent 
‘tobacco factory left in Winston-Salem. 
His father refused to join “the trust.” 








~~ 


Surf casting, Cape Hatteras. Old lighthouse, abandoned in 1936 when ocean shifted shore, still guards 
more than 15 shipwrecks. Dolphin and amberjack are off Cape, 30-50 pound channel bass along coast. 
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On Edenton Green three Revolutionary cannon point across Albemarle Sound. Joseph Hewes monu- 
ment (left) is only one ever erected by Congressional appropriation to Declaration of Independence signer. 


St. Paul’s Church, Edenton, second old- 
est in state. Its vestry was organized 1701. 
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From Edenton Green the monument to Confederate 
dead looks toward Colonial Chowan County Courthouse. 


probably fewer generals than any other Co::- 
federate state in the Civil War. Its bigge-t 
landowners among a great many small lan:- 
owners have always called themsely.s 
farmers—never planters. Perhaps the basic 
faith of the North Carolinian is that one min 


is as good as another, and that if you don’t be- 
lieve it he’ll show you he’s a damn sight better. 
The chairman. of its biggest corporation 


‘today, which is supposed to be a power in thie 


politics of the state, was recently beaten in his 
home town when he opposed Sunday movies. 
On the other hand, and on another scene, svc- 
cessful CIO organizers were stopped short hy 
their own pious new members when = they 
proposed a celebration which included a dance, 
Every year, however, North Carolina stages 
probably the biggest and undoubtedly the 
hottest small-town dance in the world in its 
June german at Rocky Mount. The german 
is held in a huge warehouse with a low roof 
almost designed to hold the June heat through- 
out the June night. Little feet and big ones beat 
the tobacco dust from the rough floors. The 
dressed-up young by the thousands celebrate 
with energy, eagerness and perspiration the 
respite between tobacco planting and tobacco 
marketing in the East. In comparison with 
the decorous assemblies of the St. Cecilia 
Society in Charleston and the Monday ger- 
mans in Richmond, it is a brawl, but as a brawl 
it is an American beauty! 





Democracy at Work 


North Carolina’s recent progress has not 
altered this geography of the spirit. The differ- 
ences between the democratic state and its 
aristocratic neighbors are emphasized by the 
fact that North Carolina feels no need for a poll 
tax to protect its democracy from its own 
people. There is not a law anywhere in its 
statute books to keep the Negro or any other 
poor man from voting. It has even sent lynch 
mobs to the penitentiary. Its university-in-a- 
village is recognized as almost the capital of 
Southern enlightenment. It keeps in affection 
as the president of its university a man who 
has been superactive in every cause for the 
advancement of labor and the Negro. Last 
spring the leading lady Communist of the 
United States was invited to speak her piece 
there at a time when the very few Commu- 
nists in North Carolina had irritated labor and 
Negro leaders by a loud display of undesired 
affection and further angered conservatives 
by the show of their presence in the state. 

The climb upward from the valley has not 
been entirely humble and certainly not pre- 
cipitate. Shortly after World War I, one of 
its ablest citizens described North Carolina as 
a militant mediocrity. Sometimes it has had a 
strong disposition to measure its progress by 
where it was once rather than where other 
states are now. But it was prepared, if Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina were not, for its 
selection by the famous British historian, 
Arnold J. Toynbee, in his A Study of History, 
as an example in his thesis with regard to the 
life and death of civilizations. The old, aristo- 
cratic elevations seem to him states “living 
under a spell, in which time has stood still,” 


“ 
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while in the valley is a “ springlike burgeoning” 
of “up-to-date industries, mushroom univer- 
sities, and a breath of the hustling, ‘boosting 
spirit’ . . 


. of the ‘Yankees’ of the North.” 
The neighbors were caught, he thought, in 
“the idolization of a once glorious past” while 
North Carolina with less baggage of old glory 
was able to move, suffering less from shock, to 
greater fulfillment. 

The idea is not entirely new. Some natives 
had explained: North Carolina as a state with 
less to forget. Now, sometimes, as it grows 
richer, it remembers past glories with insistent 
vigor. Its state flag carries the date of a pre- 
Philadelphia declaration of independence 
which its own historians seriously doubt ever 
occurred. It has spent a good deal more money 
than it has ever taken in by presenting Paul 
Green’s admirable symphonic drama of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s first colony on Roanoke 
Island, which entirely disappeared without 
making any permanent mark on its shores. It 
is now about to build a monument to the 
three presidents—Jackson, Polk, and John- 
son—whom it claims as native, all of whom 
left North Carolina before they got to the 
White House. In a sense it may become a 
monument to the continuing movement of its 
young men to other states from a North 
Carolina whose economic progress never quite 
catches up with its procreation. 

Some factors in explanation of its person- 
ality the state does not remember well 
enough. Visitors to North Carolina will soon 
be impressed by the number of its towns and 
the complete absence of any dominating city. 
Richmond and Charleston were the chief 
keepers of past glories. But North Carolina 
had grown up in the tradition of its own early 
great man, plain Nathaniel Macon, radical 
democrat, early U. S. Senator and Speaker of 
the U. S. House of Representatives, who left 
to subsequent generations a piece of wisdom: 
“Don’t live near enough to your neighbor to 
hear his dog bark.” 






The Country Pattern 


There is some relationship between this 
statement and Thomas Jefferson’s faith that 
successful democracy in the United States de- 
pended upon an independent yeomanry. That 
is what North Carolina had. It is what it 
keeps. It almost took the dog-barking ad- 
monition literally. In 1900 there wad not a 
single town in the state with as many as 21,000 
inhabitants. Even today only Charlotte has 
pushed its decennial count beyond the 100- 
000 mark—then it only got over by a nose. 
Even in 1940 only a little more than a quarter 
of the people lived in all its towns. And in a 
state of young people four out of five of the 

hildren still live in the country. By and large, 
the movement to industry has been not to any 
zreat cities, but to a multitude of little towns 
in which people still keep country patterns. 
\lso, in a state in which nearly everybody is 
kin, there are few city people who have no 
rural ties, which at least are useful for hunting 
and fishing, the frolics of big family-reunion 


picnics and the foraging for home-cured 
hams, 
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Diamond Shoals Lightship, moored [13 miles] off tip of Cape Hatteras, guards the most treacherous 
shallows on the coast. Coast Guard crew of 16 serve here continuously for a year, are then relieved. 


& 


Wilmington Harbor is now first South Atlantic port in creosote products, bromine, molasses, seed po- 
tatoes, handling over a million tons of cargo annually; improved channel to sea brought resurgence of trade. 


African Methodist Episcopal Church near Wil- 


Old Orton Plantation, on the Cape Fear River, 
mington, founded 1890, was built by its members. 


is famous for its camellia and azalea blooms. 






Summer visitors swell population of Wrights- 
ville Beach, normally 250-odd, to about 4000. 
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Many Southerners enjoy the summer sports and resort life at Wrightsville Beach, near Wil- 
mington. Grounded offshore are the skeletons of three scuttled Confederate blockade runners. 
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Annually, in July, Class A, B and C outboard-motorboat races are held on the Trent River at . 
New Bern, N.C. Races are sponsored by local sportsmen; nationally known drivers compete. 


North Carolinians enjoy their seaside playgrounds, welcome 


Perhaps the most amazing thing across the 
history and geography of North Carolina and 
among its 3,571,623 people is the continuity of 
charaeter from Currituck (where the whistling 
swans feed) to Cherokee (where Indians who 
look like Englishmen peddle pottery). There 
are differences, of course, in the men as well 
as the geography. They have fought and quar- 
reled and still fight and quarrel over roads and 
taxes, representation and offices. The east, 
which once angrily insisted on political prefer- 
ence because it paid most of the taxes, now re- 
sists the Piedmont, which today does most of 
the paying. There are Republicans in the 
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mountains (more in North Carolina, some say, 
than in any other Southern state) and a people 
who look down in covetousness—and increas- 
ingly in emulation—upon the industry of the 
Piedmont from their own precipitate earth. 
Farming is not easy there except in the many 
quietly beautiful valleys. 


The Bond of Humor 


More than other folk, maybe, the mountain 
people wait hopefully for the traveler, and have 
provided him with more comfortable beds. 

The similarities of men in their separate 
sections are more apparent than their differ- 
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ences. God’s geography has not shaped them 
more than the aristocratic elevations which 
ranged beside them. The superciliousness 
which kept them separate from the Southern 
legend of aristocracy kept them together too. 
The suggestion that as plainer people and 
smaller farmers they were inferior has been a 
state-long and state-wide prod to their always 
belligerent independence. Perhaps because 
they learned through necessity to laugh at 
pompousness beside them, they have a quick 
grin for pretentiousness at home. It has re- 
sulted in a restraining humor even in politics. 
The late, well-loved Max Gardner, who died 
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Morehead City is not only a resort but also a manufacturing town. Beyond the cottage line are 
plants that produce oil and fertilizer from the catches the big menhaden fishing fleet brings in. 
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Sport fishermen at Hatteras relax after a day on deep water. Here are J. D. Massoletti, a 
New York restaurateur, and guests in the Massoletti lodge, built back from the ocean for safety. 


Bathers. apply sunburn lotion at 


The Stardust of New Bern sails Neuse River, 
noted for trout, bass and other sporty fish. 


visitors who come for fun, and are amused by show-ofts 


just as he was about to become Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s, and who was as near 
being a political boss as anything the state 
possessed, said with candor uniquely North 
Carolinian that running for governor of North 
Carolina was a process of kowtowing to every- 
body in the state with the understanding that 
when he was elected they would all have to kow- 
tow to him. Actually, however, even governors 
in North Carolina—though honored as a suc- 
cession of remarkably good men—are pro- 
tected from getting any undue notions of 
their power and importance by the denial of a 
velo or a second succeeding term. 


Such things may seem to have little to do 
with the qualities of a state which visitors 
may desire. Strangely enough, however, 
such qualities appear more often than reports 
of the slumberous magnificence of the Smokies 
in the testimony of the most welcome new- 
comers. 

Such a one is certainly Carl Sandburg, the bi- 
ographer of Abraham Lincoln, who has moved 
the goat farm which he maintains around his 
writing from Harbert, Michigan, to Flat Rock, 
North Carolina, to which Charleston aristo- 
crats’used to come from the South Carolina 
miasmas. 
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“T came to North Carolina,” he says, “ be- 
cause my family wanted the climate and the 
goats needed pasture, and the state is as wide 
as Texas and between its crazily woven ocean 
shore line and its Smokies on the west it has 
the ‘diversity of opinion’ that Guizot requires 
for civilization. On sixteen months’ residence 
I find the Tarheel domain compares more 
than favorably with any otherin the Union in 
the matter of ‘climate of opinion.’”’ 

The tourist-literature editors haven’t got 
around to “climate of opinion” in their 
travel-folders yet, being still preoccupied with 
cool breezes, warm sun, ' (Continued on Page 35) 
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Atlantic 
Beach, on Bogue Island near Morehead City. 
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Jockey’s Ridge, at Nags Head, North Carolina. According to legend “land _R. B. Dailey, U.S. Weather Bureau employee stationed at Hatteras, raises 
pirates” sought to lure ships aground by lantern tied to an old horse. | storm-warning flag. When two are flown they signal approaching hurricane. 
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One of the busses of the Manteo-Hatteras line. The route traverses the Hatteras fisherman and members of his family, making a new net beside 
Outer Banks 70-odd miles, sometimes becomes rough trail of shifting sand. his shed at Hatteras Harbor. Residents here speak the broad accent of Devon. 


Monument at Kill Devil Hill commemo- Many tourists visit Fort Macon, which was built The Perquimans River bridge, near Hert- 
rates Wright brothers’ historic achievement. (1828-35) on Bogue Island to command Beaufort Inlet. _ ford, Perquimans County. Trees are cypress. 











(Continued from Page 33) and, in most North 
Carolina resorts as in others, with pictures of 
banal little girls on horseback, or in bathing 
suits and with photogenic tarpon on their lines. 
There are plenty of such little girls in a state 
which has 1,670,000 people under twenty-one, 
not all of whom are dirty-nosed towheads. 
But no sensible consideration of North Caro- 
lina could neglect the “climate” of people and 
their opinions, which is basic to both Mr. Sand- 
burg’s demands and his discovery. 

This climate takes its character everywhere 
in the long state from respect for the individ- 
ual, plain or plutocratic. It is a respect for 
others which contains not even the shadow of 
obsequiousness. It contains the full, free, 
argumentative right to answer anybody back, 
neighbor or stranger—even to laugh at him. 
But in it there is a warmhearted quality of 
respect for others, based on a liking for the : ; 
company of others. Even the tourist who Sandhill section, on the line between Coastal Plain 
comes to see is something to be seen also, and, and Piedmont, produces millions of bushels of peaches. 
if a good fellow, to be enjoyed. A visitor may 
miss half the quality of a North Carolina 
visit if he does not realize that his boatman 
or his guide is going along with him not merely 

‘for the cash but for the fun and the company 
too. The welcoming North Carolinian feels no 
duty to be impressed, and the state provides 
few promenades for the display of clothes, 
money, or exhibitory personalities. 


Strawberry farm near Wallace, a town which 
holds a Strawberry Festival every year,in June. 


Tom Wilson’s Philosophy 


This is true from east to west. On the long 
slopes of Mount Mitchell, which tops all the 
mountains of the East, the Wilson family has 
been entertaining bear hunters for a century. 
Long ago some of his visitors and others gave 

_ a testimonial banquet to Big Tom Wilson, the 
‘almost legendary grandfather of the present 
tribe, at which orators dwelt upon his prowess. 
He rose at last in great dignity, to respond. 

“Tm glad I seed you,” he said, “‘ because if I 
hadn’t of seed you I wouldn’t of knowed you.” 

So far as he was concerned, that covered the 

case. Down in the east also the fishing visitor, 
whether he be the governor of Pennsylvania or 
~ rich and 2 wty weener sor Detroit, This is a lettuce field at Castle Hayne, a small colony composed largely of Hollanders. Horticultural 
a oopary fellow to be “knowed” or not, skill and Dutch diligence have made this one of the most prosperous farm communities in North Carolina. 
iy Sy coethaeie: Gate ocak ne Southwest Main Street, Rocky Mount. The city is City Hall at New Bern, one of state’s oldest 
sory of the Pethiet Biase em to th an important tobacco, industrial and railroad center. towns, houses Queen Anne’s grants, dated 1710. 
j phet Joseph who came to the 
sea-island fishing village of Ocracoke and in 
revivals stirred up the women, who became 
‘ reforming bees. With charts adorned with stars 
he even tried to point out the way to Heaven 
to some of the more reluctant males. They 
came upon him later, flying a distress signal 
and lost on his way to Hatteras, which is only 
thirty sea miles away. They left him lost. 
‘To hell with a man,” they told him, “ who 
can tell us how to get from Ocracoke to 
Heaven, but can’t find his own way from 
Ocracoke to Hatteras.” 
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uring the depression the state went after a e 
tourists, as some other states have done, ee iB 
Soe with desperation. Negro boys in white ae 


coals in front of tourist homes fought over 
every out-of-state car that slowed down. But 
with prosperity in agriculture and industry, 
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Above is a scene from the Lost Colony pageant as enacted annually at Fort Raleigh, Roanoke Island. 
Purpose is to commemorate founding of first English colony in New World, and birth of Virginia Dare. 


Color guard of Elizabeth City High School Amateur actors, after the annual Easter Pageant 
Band, a pet charity of a wealthy local oil man. at Carvers Creek Church, lunch at sumptuous board. 


Airlie, private estate near Wilmington, is Venus’s-Flytrap, occurring in North Carolina, lures 
open to public when azaleas are in bloom. insects, snaps “jaws” on them, kills and digests them. 


the older system of sharing enjoyment on an 
equal basis with visitors has succeeded the 
snatching of visitors as a desperate means of 
sustenance. The result is conviviality and 
companionship, but the result is also often—as 
finicky travelers may find—that outside the 
few luxury resorts the facilities are not much 
better than the living conditions the shore and 
mountain and small-town folks at home are 
accustomed to, which are not always super- 
de-luxe. 


A State of Cousins 


The old ladies are rocking again on the 
Gargantuan piazza of the Grove Park Inn in 
the mountains upon which in wartime the 
detained Japanese diplomats paced short- 
legged up and down. The well-heeled respect- 
ables from the North and Middle West play 
golf at Pinehurst, to which Secretary of State 
George Marshall flies for rest on his return 
from Moscow. 

There are many excellent small hotels in 
old and long-loved small resorts— particularly 
in the mountains. There is the new nonprofit re- 
sort composed of the prefabricated houses 
built for the workers who constructed Fontana 
Dam and the blue lake which now lies before 
the cottages. 

But no honest North Carolinian can sincerely 
say to the traveler that he can count on good 
accommodations wherever God made steep 
beautiful mountain, white beach, or fishing 
stream. 

Maybe one of tfit faults of a state populated 
by cousins is that with such a choice of cousins 
to visit they felt little need of hotels, and even 
less need of cafés. There is, indeed, no restau- 
rant in the state really worth celebrating. 
Some indication of the situation is given by the 
well-known fact that the best food obtainable 
in the state’s capital is in a chain cafeteria. 
The best explanation may be that the least 
attractive aspect of a plain people is that, with 
the aid of the skillet which in their history has 
always hung with the rifle by the pioneer’s 
saddle, their food may range from plain to 
poison. 

“Within ten years,” said General and Sena- 
tor Thomas Lanier Clingman, whose name is 
worn by the biggest mountain in the Great 


Staminate flow®tr of longleaf pine, common on 
the state’s coast; tree provides enduring lumber. 





Smoky Mountains National Park, “as many 
people have died prematurely in the state 
from bad cookery as were slain in war.” 

He said that a good while ago. Improvement 
has been made since,. but the simple truth is 
that the wise visitor who considers his stomach 
as well as his vacation will pick his places, 
such as good hotels, carefully or find his way 
into private homes where, in a gastronomical 
desert, there are many oases of excellence. If 
the mountains are high and the waters wet, 
too many natives ask in addition only that the 
fish be hot and the coffee strong. (Even a good 
strong cup of coffee, however, may be harder 
to find than a mile-high mountain.) 

The limited facilities alongside the unlimited - 
resources are the best evidence of the fact that 
North Carolinians, despite’ their advertise- 
ments, are interested in the pleasures of their 
varied land chiefly for themselves. There is 
absolutely no demand on the part of home 
fishermen, mountain climbers, hunters, swim- 
mers, and mere sitters by the shore that they 
be overwhelmed by any inrush of all kinds of 
visitors and newcomers. 

Even the president of the North Carolina 
Travel Council, Richard S. Tufts, who also 
operates one of the state’s few colonies of really 
luxurious hotels, is torn in his own hospitable 
heart. 

Mr. Tufts says frankly that he is not sure 
that it is such a good idea to let all kinds of peo- 
ple know what a nice place North Carolina is. 
They might come, and then, he fears, though 
the mountain and the sound and the shore 
would remain, it might not be half so nice a 
state as it is. 


The mountain people of North Carolina make exquisite candlewick spreads and sturdy, decorative 
baskets. This stand, on U. §. 64 between Hickory and Marion, is typical in the Southern Appalachians. 


Sight-Seeing to Order 


“It almost seems that because of this pos- 
sibility it would be a good idea to hide our 
light under a bushel,” Tufts believes. 
It would require a pretty big bushel and 
some road blocks strategically placed. U. S. 
17 runs down near the shore, the flowering 
swamps, and the old towns. U. S. 1 goes by 
the state capital and near Pinehurst in the wag. Ly %~. ; 
sand hills. U. S. 29 is the golden avenue of vi qf ee ae * % 
the industrial South, running by the string en = nna ' 
of towns of cigarettes and overalls, print goods Nu-Wray Hotel, at Burnsville, specializes in fried Rufus Wyatt at Penland, handicraft center 
and furniture, towels and yarns. All bring chicken, country ham, corn pudding and coleslaw. of the South, practices skill at potter’s wheel. 
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Clover on Invershiel Farm, Pender County. Ex- Purple-flowered Catawba Rhododendron is one of | Pink-flowered Vaseyi, or Pinkshell Azalea, 
periments here gave South year-round grazing. showy shrubs of North Carolina mountains in spring. _is found only in Grandfather Mountain section. 
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Fayetteville Road, Raleigh, looking south from Capitol Square. This is main shopping area of 


Spire of the Baptist Church looms beyond 
North Carolina’s capital. Vendor in foreground is selling famous state product, peanuts. 


shaft of Confederate Monument at Raleigh. 


Andrew Johnson birthplace, now on 


Piedmont people live simply and comfortably. 
State College campus, is in need of repairs. 


These homes are on Clark Street, suburban Raleigh. 


State Capitol, Raleigh. In foreground is 


people to and through North Carolina. The 
Blue Ridge Parkway will be, as its pavement 
lengthens, by all odds the most beautiful 
highway in Eastern America, and will bring 
more. 

The North Carolinian does not linger over 
such futilities. He is keeping nobody out. He 
could, as he gets more cash and time himself, 
stand a good deal of improvement in his own 
facilities. 

But when he looks down the long stair 
of his state, there is affection as well as 
awe in the mood of his contentment. From 
the pinnacles there is no barrier anywhere 
to his seeing his country whole, sky to shore. 
The eye ends only in the blue mists where the 
clouds come down and the old earth’s surface 
curves in the ball of the world. All littleness is 
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lost. But the little things, the old things, re- 
main in his affection. 

Nobody could rob him of his mountains. 
His waters are intact. The power companies 
and TVA have given him more lakes than he 
had to begin with. Not even careless cigarette 
smokers have been able to burn away the 
deep-shadowed green Great Dismal Swamp 
which George Washington wanted to drain. 
Even Northern capitalists gave up as too 
costly the idea of pumping out the shallow 
waters of rich-bottomed Lake Mattamuskeet, 
and gave it back to the migratory birds. 

And the North Carolinian remains. He has 
accomplished the enriching transition to in- 
dustry in many little towns which still keep 
their country quality. His highways have 
served to get him more often and more swiftly 
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statue of the South’s first Civil War fatality. 


to hills that lift up his heart and fishing streams 
which still keep the serenity of the old soli- 
tudes. At the east end of the continental 
movement, he still has plenty of room where he 
is. Now he has parks and forests, even a pro- 
tected shore, which will be forever kept safe 
even from his own destruction. His neighbors 
are still cousins. All his names are familiar. 
His sons, indeed, have brought back from war 
service a new diversity of daughters-in-law. 
But, even though women, they are changed 
more than they change the state. The early 
American persists in his old pleasures in North 
Carolina. He seems to have grown more 
stubbornly and more certainly himself in all 
the processes of change. And there is room be- 
side him, room in his variety for a variety of 
visitors who, if they know what they are seek- 











This man is unloading 100-lb. bags of feed on 
a farm in Haywood County, near Dellwood. 


Men alternately set tobacco plants in holes 
drilled every five seconds by planting machine. 


ing, will come not to change, but to share, the 
good changelessness of the early American— 
the pioneer’s last and very lovely preserve. 


II 


North Carolina has made two contributions 
to the language of the world, one, the word 
“buncombe” (from which bunkum and bunk), 
and, two, the phrase about what the governor 
of North Carolina said to the governor of 
South Carolina as to the long time between 
drinks. It is still an unsolved mystery as to 
what governors at what time gave the world 
its saying in support of conviviality. But 
buncombe as a word for loud and empty non- 
seise comes straight from the Congressional 
talk of a statesman from Buncombe County 
around Asheville in the Land af the Sky. 





Due largely to North Carolina State College Experimental Farm at Raleigh, dairying is pro- 
gressive in the state. Dairy pictured above was built as model farm for demonstration purpose. 


Sharecropper examines tobacco plants. When ripe, 
leaves are tied in “hands,” hung in shed to cure. 


The name deserved a better fate. Like a lot 
of other North Carolina names and things, it 
belongs to both the state’s east and west. 
Before the forgotten congressman made it 
ridiculous, the county had taken the name 
from a Revolutionary colonel, Edward Bun- 
combe, who had vast estates down in the wet, 
green country where the Carolina mainland 
ends and the sounds stretch out to beaches 


fifty miles away. In a country which is 
much a wilderness still, this Buncombe was a 
lonely man. Above the entrance to his man- 
sion he hung a sign: 


WELCOME ALL 
TO BUNCOMBE HALL 


Old Buncombe not only welcomed every- 
body, he even took down the bridges to keep 
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Tobacco leaves ready for curing. This 
tobacco will be used for cigarettes. 


them from getting away. Today, while his 
name indicates no relationship between bun- 
combe and hospitality in North Carolina or 
anywhere else, it does suggest the difficulty of 
dividing North Carolina into the sections 
into which it nevertheless inevitably and geo- 
graphically falls. 


Western North Carolina 


From Clingmans Dome, which straddles the 
North Carolina-Tennessee line in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, the moun- 
tains, which are so often called by their colors, 
smoky, blue, black, and roan, stretch east and 
north and south across North Carolina in the 
highest and most beautiful elevation in the 
Zast. Crested by Mount Mitchell, there are 
twenty-six North 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Durham’s great tobacco factories and warehouses are in the heart of the Prattsburg first, town finally took its name from Dr. Bartlett Durham, who 
city, centered around Five Points where three main streets converge. Called gave 4 acres for first railroad station after another wealthy man refused. 
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Campanile of Duke University Chapel in Coeducational North Carolina College for Negroes, | C. C. Spaulding heads world’s largest Negro 


Durham rises 210 feet, dominates main campus. Durham, has a 50-acre campus, 2800 students. insurance firm, employing 1067 in 8 states. 


Bell tower at University of North Carolina, Old Well, in front of South Building, is the heart of | Chapel Hill’s Playmakers Theater is noted 
Chapel Hill, rings out old hymns daily at five. Chapel Hill’s campus, was once its sole water supply. for experimental plays, American folk drama. 
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Looking north on Winston-Salem’s Main Street, toward 22-story Reynolds 
Building, tallest in state. City is industrial heart of North Carolina. 


Salem College, Winston-Salem, one of oldest 
schools for women in state, is run by Moravians. 


Hogsheads like these are filled with tobacco, 
stored in Winston-Salem warehouses for aging. 
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Tobacco warehouses of Wilson, world’s largest bright-leaf market. Sky- 
lights are essential as leaf is judged for color as well as texture, aroma. 
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Richard J. Reynolds Memorial Audito- 
rium and High School (left), Winston-Salem. 


Coffeepot, Winston-Salem, built 1857 as tinner’s 
sign; legend says Confederate soldier once hid in it. 


Inspector checks for weight, size, firmness as cig- Platform truck loaded with cigarettes on 


arettes leave machine at ,over 1000 a minute. way to freight car. Others go by highway. 





(Continued from Page 39) Carolina mountains 
higher than Mount Washington in New Hamp- 
shire, which so long seemed so superlatively 
high to the Yankees. There are so many big 
mountains in North Carolina that they are 
not named in awe but in affection. One of the 
biggest is simply called Potato Hill. 

Their beauty is never merely rock and rise, 
swift stream over high stone, altitude and the 
awe of distances. Loveliness in them is close at 
hand. The earth is spectacular by the roadside 
in June, when rhododendron and laurel and 
azalea run like flame and coolness, too, in 
almost a waste of flowering. Autumn is spec- 
tacular flame again. There are still among the 
high balsams, pine and spruce some tulip 
trees which stand more like columns than trees, 
rising with scarcely a taper sixty feet before 
the first branches begin to spread. There are a 
thousand different plants flowering along the 
margins of a forest which contains more kinds 
of trees than all Europe knows. And high above 
fir and hemlock are the splash and stain of 
wild flowers, familiar enough at home to be 


Charlotte’s two busiest streets, Tryon and 
Trade, intersect to form Independence Square, 
in foreground. View is toward south on Tryon. 


freshly fantastic on the bald heads of the 
mountains. The high springs let loose the lively 
water into creeks in which the trout swim and 
into the rivers by cascade and fall, through 
misty canyon and steaming glen, to the flat 
valleys full of corn and sun which many people, 
including many mountain folk, think are the 
pleasantest parts of the whole high land. 

The beauty is beyond description, but the 
wonderful thing about these mountains is that 
they are not beyond the reach of most Amer- 
icans. Eighty million people, the statisticians 
of travel say, live within six hundred miles 
of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
It was established only in 1926, but every 
year it receives more visitors than even old 
and spectacular Yellowstone. And to be six 
hundred miles from the Smoky Mountains is 
to be no farther from the even greater acreage 
of the last American wilderness protected for 
Americans forever in the Nantahala and Pis- 
gah National Forests, the Joyce Kilmer Me- 
morial Forest and the smaller state parks and 
forests all around them. 


Pioneer tree surgeons conduct this experimental lumber operation on the Cherokee Indian Reservation at Soco Gap. 
Their purpose is to plan timbering to improve tree growth as well as earn profits. Most of employees are Cherokees. 
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Furthermore, not only do the best highways 
lead to these mountains from the south and 
west; the whole area is open to the populous 
northeastern states by the Blue Ridge Park- 
way, which is one of the most beautiful roads 
on earth. From the Shenandoah National 
Park in Virginia it rolls down across the most 
beautiful mountains in North Carolina by 
Laurel Springs, Grandfather Mountain (which 
is not the highest but sometimes seems the 
best-loved North Carolina mountain), through 
Little Switzerland, by Mount Mitchell, 
through the Blacks and the Craggy Moun- 
tains to the park in the Smokies. Protected 
within its own wide right of way, the Parkgvay 
runs without steep grade or sharp curve at an 
average altitude of three thousand feet across 
the top of the East. Construction is not com- 
pleted, but in the 1946 travel season more than 
a quarter of a million cars from 4ll parts of 
America moved upon it. 

In the Great Smokies National Park itself 
the mountains for thirty-six consecutive miles 
keep an altitude of more than five thousand 


These yarn quillers are employed by mills in Cramerton which annually pro- 
duce 26,000,000 yards of textiles, including gingham, seersucker, gabardine. 
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Johnny Moah employs an eight-way tie as he springs a chair in one of thirty- 
odd furniture factories at High Point, furniture-manufacturing center of South. 


feet. The highest highway in Eastern America 
runs up 6311 feet, or within three hundred feet 
of the pinnacle of Clingmans Dome. Of course 
there are not only tiny wild flowers, rare 
mosses and giant laurels, but rattlesnakes be- 
sides. And above all, perhaps, bears. 


A New Natural Law 


There is-a humorous quality about the 
Western North Carolina man’s relationship 
with the bears of his hills. Both men (like old 
Tom ‘Wilson, in his time the greatest bear 
hunter of them all) and bears seem to have a 
half-comic respect for each other in their con- 
tests on the slopes of the ranges. Sometimes 
strangers who like bears, too, do not under- 
stand them quite as well as they should. 
Hence the peremptory warning of the National 
Park Service: ‘The feeding, touching, teasing 
or molesting of bears is prohibited.” 

The affection between visitor and varmint 
persists. Indeed, this year one park official 
enunciated what may be a new natural law in 
the travel business. It seems at least to be an 
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Finished ginghams are washed in this heavy-duty machine, 
in big Cramerton mill, which washes up to 20,000 yards per day. 
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infallible rule in the Great Smokies: “The 
more people, the more garbage; the more gar- 
bage, the more bears; the more bears, the 
more people.” 

There are plenty of other attractions in 
Western North Carolina. Thousands of people 
come every year to preach and pray. The 
Baptists, the Methodists, the Presbyterians 
and others, all have big summer assemblies for 
the pious who also want to be cool. At Brevard 
and other places a great many grownups come 
to put their children into the large number of 
summer camps, which is an industry in North 
Carolina hardly second to that in Maine. 
There are old resorts which are almost the 
summer colonies of separate lowland places. 
Well-heeled South Carolinians still come up to 
old Flat Rock. Yankees, including Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, have made Tryon almost a beautiful 
northern town. Near High Hampton, where, 
long ago, rich Wade Hampton planted a forest 
in rows, are many beautiful estates. The big 
porches are crowded in the summertime at 
Blowing Rock and 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Such machinery as this master carver, which cuts design on 24 
chair parts simultaneously, helps High Point to high production. 
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Profile of North Carolina showing three main physiographit divisions: Mountain Region, Piedmont Plateau and Coasal 
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A cartograph of the Tarheel State by Arthur Williams 


1, TVA country 4. University of North Carolina 
2. Blue Ridge Parkway 5. State bird—the cardinal (unofficial) 
3. Duke University 6. Wright Memorial Monument 

7. Fort Raleigh, site of the Lost Colony 
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This is a view of Cove Creek Valley on the edge of the Great Smokies in Haywood County, as seen from North Carolina Route 
284. The valley is fertile, producing cattle and hogs, potatoes, beans and corn, some of which is made into corn whisky. 


Many natives of North Carolina are proud of being mountain-born. 
Shown above are typical residents of deep-in-the-hills Cove Creek. 


Preaching occurs monthly, Sunday school weekly, in Palmer’s Chapel, 
near Waynesville. George Palmer and family built the church in 1840. 





Mr. and Mrs. Warren, of Pisgah Forest, are western North Carolinians who 
benefit from state’s promotion of tourism. She cooks for Mount Pisgah Inn. 


People from North Carolina-Tennessee border lunch at Palther’s Chapel with 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park officials to discuss park improvements. 
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(Continued from Page 43) Roaring Gap. Regu- 





lar old visitors have favorite places at 
Waynesville, Black Mountain, Hendersonville, 
Saluda and Burnsville, Franklin and Spruce 


' Pine, and other small and pleasant places. 


The old quaint legends of feuding and moon- 
shining decline in fact if not in fiction. Western 
North Carolina is certainly no more violent than 
the eastern part. The illegal liquor brought 
by truck from South Carolina is generally pre- 
ferred to the liquor from the still. Old folks 
still produce the homespuns, the counterpanes 
and other handicrafts, but most of the young 
prefer to work in such plants as that of the big 
Enka rayon mill near Asheville, the paper 
plants at Canton and the new mills at Pisgah 
Forest, where the Ecusta Paper Corporation 
produces from American flax the paper for the 
cigarettes made in the Piedmont from the 
tobacco grown in the east. 

One sadly quaint item remains: in the coun- 
ties of the most beautiful mountains, as in 
those on the loveliest sections of the shore, the 
people have the lowest average family incomes 
in the state, perhaps in America. 

The region is not all poor. In it George 
Vanderbilt’s huge palace, Biltmore, still stands 
in its mountain gardens laid out by Frederick 
Law Olmsted, who also designed New York’s 
Central Park. Too big for its inheritors, it is 
now open to tourists and worth the fees they 
pay to see it as a monument not only to 
palatial pretentiousness but to a man who 
brought guardianship to diminishing forests 
and plans for the husbandry and handicrafts 
of a hardy people. Other marks have been 
left for the seeing stranger by another rich 
man, Dr. E. W. Grove, who made a lot of 
money in the lowland South from a reportedly 
tasteless chill tonic. He built Grove Park Inn, 
which at the time was called “the costliest 
resort hotel in the world,” and began actually 
ta move mountains about for the benefit of 
real estate. 

Grove and his notion of flattening mountains 
to make room for mortgages have both de- 
parted. From Asheville, east, west, north, and 
south, the big blue, black, roan, and smoky 
hills stretch in misty grandeur to the far blue 
edges of the sky, and retain a capturing charm. 


The Piedmont 


The Duke University Chapel, rising in a 
high stone Gothic tower strange to the wooded 
Orange County hills about it, is the cathedral 
of the Piedmont. Male members of the Duke 
family lie in its vault of the dead. It is no more 
significant of the region that James B. (Buck) 
Duke built tobacco into a world industry, 
harnessed the water power of the region for 
a thousand mills and left millions for the 
University than that. his father, Washing- 
ton Duke, was of the small poor-farmer class 
and came back from the Civil War with a 
fifty-cent piece, to peddle tobacco behind a 
blind mule. 

The Piedmont was small farmers’ land be- 
tween the big farms of the east and the care- 
less, hunting pioneers in the state’s high hills. 
Its lands were washed and worn. It had very 
little to begin with, and, with some such slight 





exceptions as the most money, the most in- 
dustry, the biggest towns, it still has very little 
except people. They are the epitome of the 
plain North Carolina man determined to make 
a living. Some years ago an evangelist among 
these sternly Protestant people hung above his 
revival tent a banner which stirred his con- 
gregation. In big letters it said: 


NEXT TO THE GRACE OF GOD 
WHAT SALISBURY NEEDS IS 
A COTTON MILL! 


The mills are there now. The Cannons of 
Kannapolis make more towels than anybody 
else in the world. The Cones at Greensboro 
produce more denims. At High Point, which is 
not particularly high, more furniture is made 
than anywhere else in America with the possi- 
ble exception of Grand Rapids. The industrial- 
ization is a succession of towns and products: 
chairs in Thomasville, Nylons in Burlington, 
yarns in Gastonia. All make the wealth which 
has been the basis of the burgeoning of North 
Carolina in comparison with its sister states in 
the South, which has attracted the attention 
of students of the rise and fall of civilizations. 
Last year it pushed the value of its industrial 
product up above $2,000,000,000. And in its 
banks it has enough home resources to rebuild 
its entire present industrial plant without any 
outside help. 

Winston-Salem is the best place for the tour- 
ists to see the cigarettes pouring from the ma- 
chines in the huge brick buildings which almost 
make it tobacco’s capital. Camels are king there. 
(Lucky Strikes, Reidsville; Chesterfields and 
Lucky Strikes, Durham.) Winston is the new 
tobacco town. Its wealth grew beside the old 
town of Salem which was settled in the wilder- 
ness long ago by Moravians who believed in 
brass bands in connection with religious services 
and, at first, in a sort of communism, even to the 
extent of arranging marriages by lottery. Ev- 
ery year now in their beautiful old town thou- 
sands come for the spectacular Easter sunrise 
services which were first held in 1758. The old 
fairly simple union of Moravians and tobacco 
manufacturers is today made more complex 
by the thousands of Negroes brought to work 
in the factories, who are listening attentively 
to the CIO which, in turn, it is charged—and 
denied —is listening to the Communists who 
have made Winston-Salem their state head- 
quarters. 

Things are not quite simple for the Presby- 
terians of Charlotte either. The state’s biggest 
city is not only the textile and distribution 
center of this middle part of the South. It has 
also been the center of fundamentalism in reli- 
gion, of the fight on Al Smith as a Catholic and 
a wet, and the effort to keep—or get—the 
state dry. (In June, to the consternation of the 
Presbyterian and other elders, Charlotte be- 
came the first wet city in the western half of 
the state.) Unfortunately for Charlotte, as the 
self-appointed moral center of the state, it has 
also been the homicide capital of the United 
States, with a murder rate never equaled even 
in Chicago. 

Greensboro (textiles and insurance), Winston- 
Salem and High Point (Continued on Page 49) 









































































Coon hunter Frank Raby, with his hound, awaits 
sunset and sport in mountains near Burningtown. 
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Lloyd Matthews of Bald Creek prepares field for 
planting tobacco with a homemade drag harrow. 


Joe Hartley views Grandfather Mountain, of which 
he is fire warden. He founded an annual songfest. 
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Park Service stocks trout streams in Great Smoky Moun- _‘ Population of black bears in Great Smoky Bottomless Pools, Lake Lure. Some 
tains National Park. Anglers are working Cataloochee Creek. _ region has increased under park protection. believe KKK killed enemies here. 


A dam across the Broad River forms Lake Lure, a popular resort in the __ rivers, salt-water sounds, natural and man-made lakes give North Caro- 
Great Smoky Mountains about 24 miles east of Asheville. Creeks; lina more water area than any other state except Florida and Minnesota. 
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(Continued from Page 47) make a close knot of big 
towns which together make a city group. An 
even better example of such a cluster city 
may be the town triangle of Raleigh-Durham- 
Chapel Hill at the center of the state and on 
the uncertain edge of the Piedmont. Within 
twenty-five miles of each other, these towns 
contain the capital of the state, in Durham 
some of the most important manufacturing, 
the state’s three biggest colleges, the leading 
medical center of the South at Duke Univer- 
sity, with another like it authorized for the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
The library facilities in the three towns are 
probably unsurpassed in the South. In music, 
the theater and sports, they possess the advan- 
tages of much larger cities. Their women shop 
back and forth in a triple market. They con- 
tain a big share, too, of the South’s enlighten- 
ment in racial relations and some of the most 
successful Negro businessmen in the South, 
perhaps in the country. All three towns provide 
the uncrowded living conditions of small places 
and the facilities of big ones. Together they 
may provide a pattern for the city of the 
atomic age. 

Something needs to be said about their 
colleges as attractions to people from a dis- 
tance. About 70 per cent of Duke University’s 
student body comes from outside the state. 
At Chapel Hill, the proportion is smaller, but 
so large still that the legislature recently felt it 
necessary to limit the proportion of outsiders 
in order that North Carolina boys and girls 
might get in. Chapel Hill has become not only 
a student center but a writers’ colony (A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, The Gauntlet, etc.). One of 
the most remarkable hotels in the state— 
maybe outside it too—is the Carolina Inn at 
Chapel Hill. It was built by a rich alumnus as 
a private enterprise, then given to the univer- 
sity. It has become a meeting place for serious 





Tourists toss hats over edge, constant up-draft blows them back. 


Blowing Rock is natural curiosity in Great Smoky Mountains. Swinging bridge, 140 feet long and three wide, spans South Toe River in Yancey 
County, near Mount Mitchell. Mountaineers often build bridges like this. 


Southern groups and a resort for many North- 
erners who have no hankering for Florida 
beaches, but like to be near good libraries and 
intelligent people in a milder climate—people 
like Charles and Mary Beard, the historians. 

Fifty miles south in the sand hills, Pinehurst 
has always seemed a sort of “free city” to 
North Carolinians, who were expected to pa- 
tronize it only in the late spring as the Northern 
traffic was petering out. It has succeeded well 
and for a long time in its appeal to golfers 
from all parts of the country and particularly 
to the well-heeled ‘‘respectables’’ of American 
travel who are not seeking neon signs or night 
life or bathing beauties. 





Pack Square, Asheville, looking north toward 
City Hall. Monument honors Zebulon Vance, 
distinguished North Carolinian, twice governor. 
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Eastern North Carolina 

North Carolina never was a state for fancy 
names. There is no part of it called Tidewater. 
No one ever speaks of the Low Country. It 
does not even have well-known names for the 
well-known necks of land between its many 
eastern rivers. There is, so far as I can find, no 
name for that rich neck of land between 
Pamlico River and Albemarle Sound which 
contained the estate of Edward Buncombe. 

It is a neck significant in any understanding 
of Eastern North Carolina, however. It runs 
out like a peninsula from low but increasingly 
rolling tobacco, cotton and peanut lands to the 
waters of wide Pamlico Sound. Somewhere on 
it, the calluses on men’s hands alter in their 
origins from the handling of the plow and the 
hoe to the handling of the rope and the net. 
The wide waters and the slowly rising land are 
both Eastern North Carolina. And sometimes 
it is most beautiful when the wet flowering 
swamps and the rivers in which old trees stand 
up to their knees slip up between the long rows 
in the cultivated fields. Occasionally you can 
see a fish house by a tobacco barn, and that is 
Eastern Carolina complete. 

Dare County is the end of that peninsula 
and, across the Sound at the end of it, a long 
part also of the thin white sea islands along the 
ocean shore. Also it happens to be a place where 
more history happened among fewer people 
than at any other point on the Atlantic Coast. 
The sea islands of which it makes a part 
stretch northward to Knott’s Island on the 
Virginia line, where an aging millionaire finds 
lingering delight in watching the wild swans 
from his piazza. The islands swing out in a 
wide sea arc by Hatteras, the well-loved fishing 
village of Ocracoke, by Morehead and its 
appendant Atlantic Beach, which is the favorite 
resort of the Eastern North Carolina tobacco 
towns (the home-owned diamonds are worth 
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a 
Cherokees of the Qualla Reservation are skilled 
in handicrafts. These women make baskets. 


Stick ball, a rough game vaguely like lacrosse, 
is played by Cherokees at annual Indian Fair. 


Sampson Boss Welch shoots dart a surprising 
distance with blowgun, ancient Cherokee weapon. 
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Corn is the great staple of the Cherokees. This 


old woman is grinding meal in primitive way. 


When a stick-ball player hides walnut-sized 
ball in mouth, opponent plays rough to get it. 


Cherokee blowgun team. Today blowguns 
are used for sport. Experts hit target at 90 feet. 
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counting in its Dunes Club). They hug the 
shore near Wilmington, where the blockade — 
runners came im and where now, at beautiful 
Orton Plantation, old owners make a new 
profit selling camellias and azaleas. 

This county of Dare (named after Virginia 
Dare, the first child of English parents born in 
America) is the coast county at its best. It 
contains Hatteras and the still visible hulks of 
the Graveyard of the Atlantic beyond it. Ore- 
gon Inlet is only one of its best places for fish- 
ing for bluefish and channel bass. The ducks 
and geese swarm over its marshes. Offshore, 
the Gulf Stream turns eastward to make the 
dividing point in the Atlantic between the fish 
of warm and cold waters. Dare has them both. 


The Print of History 


It also has the scenes of both the first English 
colony and the first airplane flight. It was here 
in 1587 that the first child of English parents 
was born. It was here in 1903 that the Wright 
brothers made the first airplane flight—and 
produced in Capt. John T. Daniels, U. S. Coast 
Guard; retired, the first air casualty, who is 
there to tell about it still. Paul Green’s sym- 
phonic drama, The Lost Colony, plays every 
summer in a shoreside amphitheater on the 
site where the colony disappeared and from 
which across the blue sound the spectators may 
see the high granite pylon commemorating the 
first flight. The place itself is show enough 
where, between the wind-twisted live oaks and 
the junipers, a modern man can see the one 
shore where man cut the bonds not only of old 
world but old earth. 

It may be a sacred place, but certainly it 
is not a solemn one. The oil drillers of Stand- 
ard Oil enjoyed it until even Standard Oil 
stopped spending its money searching in a 
state whose most famous geologist, Prof. Collier 
Cobb, had offered to drink all the oil anybody 
found. Lindsay Warren, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, can sometimes be 
seen walking barefooted in the streets of the 
county seat of Manteo. The Treasurer of the 
United States, W. A. Julian, until recently 
owned most of its mainland. Such fiscal visi- 
tors do not make it rich. The fishermen are 
still glad to see the sportsmen. There is now 
an array of neon invitations strung up for the 
summer visitors on the beach at Nags Head, 
which got its name because earlier citizens used 
to bang a lantern on an old horse’s neck to 
simulate a light in a boat and so lure ships 
ashore. In a country which still talks of its 
catches, they got Theodosia Burr—or at least 
so the legend says. History only reports that 
Aaron Burr’s beautiful daughter, the wife of 
Gov. Joseph Alston of South Carolina, sailed 
from Georgetown, South Carolina, on the Pa- 
triot for New York on December 30, 1812, and 
that neither she nor the ship was ever heard 
from again. 

The pirates are gone. But some lusty de- 
scendants remain. They are not, as some of the 
romantic from a distance have suggested, all 
quaint, like Elizabethan relics, or comic, like 
Shakespearean fools. (Their neighbors in West- 
ern North Carolina have suffered from the 
same literary treatment.) But they are inde- 





Square dancers execute “Four Hands Around” at Folk and Dance Festival held annually by mountain people at Asheville’s City-Auditorium, 


pendent folk. One of them as game warden 
did not hesitate to arrest a highly philanthropic 
northern millionaire when he baited his fields 
so that he and his visitors could sit on the 
porch and slaughter ducks. On the other 
hand, they themselves will hunt on land where 
they have been long accustomed to hunting, 
though the new, distant owner may object. 

“You can’t make a Long Island estate out of 
a damned wilderness” was about all the 
owner got for his grumbling. 

Something of the same pattern of independ- 
ence runs inland to Edenton at the head of 
Albemarle Sound, where the North Carolina 
gentry are preserved not with a sense of history 
but by a sense of humor. Almost uniquely in 
America, they preserve the past by keeping 
their riverside mansions as dwelling houses and 
not merely as museums, The planter is still a 
planter there—and in a state which produces 
more peanuts than any other he has recently 
been doing very well. 

There is no more beautiful old house in 
America than Hayes where John Wood lives— 
and where he hopes to live with as little dis- 
turbance from visitors as his good nature will 
permit and his bad heart will allow. Another 
Wood plantation, Athole, is temporarily at least 
in the possession of the Navy, which took it 
over for a wartime installation. Now without 
the assistance of a restoring Rockefeller or any 
tickets at the gate, John Wood’s cousin, Thomas 
Wood, farmer, is restoring the beautiful brick 
mansion at Mulberry Hill, which sits with its 
back against blue Albemarle Sound. And Eden- 


ton asa town is watching the restoration, which 
will not change the house but make it more 
livable within. 

There are other old towns. It is worth riding 
south on Route 17 to see only the old houses 
lining the river front at New Bern. There, 
incidentally, North Carolina ladies, not to be 
outdone by Virginians with Rockefeller 
money, are planning the restoration of a royal 
governor’s palace. Outside of New England 


Aunt Samantha Bumgardner, with banjo, 
and Fiddlin’ Bill Hensley play for Festival. 
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there is no more pleasant town green in America 
than the Tarboro Common. Nash Street, in 
Wilson, runs in lovely arched shade, which fails 
to be the lesson it should be to the many small 
towns around it which have cut down the trees 
between themselves and the blazing sun in order 
to seem citified. The sun beats down hot on the 
flat warehouses where the gold of tobacco is 
brought from fields which require more fertilizer 
than any others in the world. The gamble of 
tobacco and the competition of little market 
towns spread over into a seemingly more 
serious concern for such a competition in 
baseball as gives North Carolina the American 
leadership in the number of teams in profes- 
sional leagues—thirty-seven in a state which 
has one 100,000-population town. Farming 
and frolic are both serious business in Eastern 
North Carolina. 

The East contains all of the wet counties, 
most of the Negroes, and a native people who 
are not enamored of the hard work necessary 
to tobacco culture, but live in the hope of high 
prices for it. (They are amazed at their own 
labors: ‘It takes thirteen months to grow to- 
bacco.”’) Those prices mean poverty, or dia- 
monds at the Dunes Club, barefoot children, 
or big automobiles. And after August the in- 
comprehensible chant of the tobacco auction- 
eers is their proper folk cry, which in our time 
radio has not strangely made to seem the roar- 
ing voice also of the state. TUE END 
For further details about North Carolina's recreational 
facilities and accommodations, see Facts for Holidays, 
page 138. 
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The inland waterway to Florida, built for commerce, is safe for pleasure craft, whose owners find it picturesque and neighborly. 


Horida by Cabin Cruiser 


The Inland Waterway is a protected route which goes 


through varied and storied channels of 12 states 


CTOBER IS THE MONTH when motorboat 
Oe. going south think of the inland 
waterway, more than 2000 miles of protected 
shore and inland sailing waters, stretching 


from Boston to Carrabelle, Fla., and vary- . 


ing from busy harbors and quiet rivers to the 
Dismal Swamp Canal of Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

Cruisers take their time on the trip, docking 
in inlets green with moss and grass and over- 
hanging boughs, enjoying the camaraderie. of 
waterway life. Speeding is unusual and some 
of the canals have their speed limits fixed to 
protect small ships from being swamped by the 
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wash of larger vessels. Many who make the trip 
feel there is too much to see to justify hurrying. 

On the way there are choices of routes—like 
Dismal Swamp Canal as against the Albe- 
marle-Chesapeake Canal—to save the trip 
from being rigid. 

There are excursions into inland reaches 
of the Atlantic, like Chesapeake Bay and 
by-passes through man-made canals. Cruisers 
can dock for side trips to Washington, D. C., 
and the Naval Academy at Annapolis. There 
are historic landmarks on the waterway, like 


Photographs by Bob Towers 
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Cape Henry, Va., where English settlers landed 
in 1607, and Charleston, S. C. 

The waterway is constantly under improve- 
ment by the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers. 
Channels are kept well dredged for ships 
which draw as much as forty-two inches, and 
the U. S. Coast Guard keeps channel markers 
and lights up to date and in working order. 
Drawbridges are raised on a signal of three 
horn toots from a cruiser. Often an alert 
bridgekeeper, seeing a ship coming, will have 
his bridge in motion before the first toot is 
sounded. Modern locks control entrance and 
exit to the canals and, at most large towns, 
good anchorage is available at low cost. 

Most waterway travelers live aboard their 
cruisers, which generally range from twenty 
to fifty feet, and go ashore for sight-seeing and 
supplies. Good food is plentiful, and fresh sea- 
food is served in dock restaurants. THE END 
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Southbound cruisers, arriving at Philadel- 


On the dock at Chesapeake City, Jack Reed, a 
phia, see a smoky sunset as they approach Dela- 


butcher, offers turtles for sale. Oysters, crabs and fish 
are obtainable raw and cooked on the waterway. 


ware docks. Next stop is Chesapeake City, Md. 
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Morlett Williams, of South Mills, N. C., is the lock tender. Here he closes 
the lower gates as water flows into the northern end of the locks. This is in the 
Dismal Swamp Canal section, south of the Virginia-North Carolina border. 


The yacht basin at Morehead City, N. C., is 
five minutes walk from the business section of 
town. Fish and shrimp are sold from fishing boats. 


Justin Kitrell is proprietor of the local general store 
at Bucksport, S. C., and dockmaster. The dock has 
been rebuilt and new pilings have been installed. 


Worton Creek, Md., is a good all-weather 
anchorage. Boats docked here are safe from 
swells which hit near-by Chesapeake Bay. 





Belhaven, N: C., is one of the most popular stopovers on the waterway. 
Its harbor is protected by a good breakwater and mooring facilities are 
superior. Oyster sloops here take shelter from ugly weather offshore. 


Not rough weather. Just one cruiser rid- 
ing the bow waves of a fellow sailor. Most of 
the waterway is well protected from storms. 
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Keeping a log of the voyage gives cruise-goers 
a good record to reminisce against, and willbe of 
real value ifthey ever travel again the sameway. 


Georgetown, S. C., has a busy, curious water 
front. Al Joubert’s ‘dockside gas station sells 
fuel and ice to passing waterway cruisers. 


Waterway cruisers lend each other a helping 
hand. The ship on the right, dangerously low 
on gasoline, gets a tow into’Fort Pierce, Fla. 


The sunken barge Savannah in Lockwoods Folly 
Inlet, N.C., bears on top of the deckhouse a light and 
a marker indicating the port side of the channel. 
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Cruiser folk are told the Amphitrite Hotel at 
Georgetown was once a Spanish-American warship, 
later a gambling ship. It has guests and a life raft. 


Channel markers and lights (left) are kept in good 


working condition by the U. S. Coast Guard. Less 
formal signa (right) give the mileage between towns. 


Fishing boats docked at Morehead City, N. C., 
attract hungry, noisy gulls. Here a good dinner 
of sea food may be got for as little as a dollar. 


Off New Smyrna, Fla., this fisherman com- 
bines his profession with a boating date. Crabs, 
caught on his trotline, are for sale to cruisers. 


Off Florida you’re likely to run into porpoise, 
sometimes called bottlenose dolphin. Here one 
may see the nose that gives the fish its name. 





There are bridges most of the way on, but _ Eel fishing from the dock is a favorite pastime of the 
an occasional ferryboat survives. This cable juvenile population of Beaufort, S. C. These young 
ferry links Cat Island, S. C., with mainland. _fishermen’s total day’s catch added up to three eels. 





The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers has Scenes like this one on the Frederica River at St. 
dredges constantly at work deepening the Simon Island, Ga., spell part of the beauty which 
channel and straightening out bad kinks. brings travelers back to the waterway time and again. 


Two northbound ships in the Florida East St. Augustine, Fla., one of America’s oldest cities, is Bs 24s Piaag im \. 
Coast Canal. Speed limit here is six miles an a waterway stop. The Castle San Marcos (now Fort 


hour with a little flexibility for enthusiasm. Marion) was begun in 1672, not completed until 1756. 
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1. The Mayflower brought matchlock muskets like this to America in 
early 17th Century. It was fired from the outside by a slow match. 2. 
This American flintlock was made in Central Pennsylvania by J. Bender 


in the 1790’s. The spark of flint on steel fired it. 3. This American 
percussion target rifle dates from about 1880. It is typical of the “40 
rod” guns used in muzzle-loading target competitions at that time. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLE 


by LUCIAN CAR) 


© ME the rifle is the most fascinating tool 
‘Raa invented. Its supremacy as a weapon 
is as real even now, in the day of robot-guided 
planes and atomic bombs, as it was when Dan- 
iel Boone was young. The irresistible attrac- 
tion of the rifle is in making it shoot better, a 
chalienge to which a few men in every genera- 
tion for several hundred years have devoted 
their lives. These men have cared little for kill- 
ing, and still less for money or acclaim. One of 
them, John Browning, an American who died 
in 1926 at the age of seventy-one while still 
working on another new gun, did win interna- 
tional renown and wealth, but he was unique. 
Generally, the men who have made the rifle 
what it is gave themselves to the problem be- 
cause it was a challenge. Their successors are 
still doing it. 

Although the rifle is at least four hundred 
years old, no good firearm existed when the 
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first white men settled on this continent. The 
Spanish conquistadors scared the natives with 
guns whose chief merits were that they 1aade a 
flame, a cloud of smoke and a loud noise. The 
early settlers of New England and Virginia 
brought guns that also made a fearsome racket 
but were less effective as weapons than the 
English longbow. had been in the hands of 
skilled bowmen. No one could be sure of 
killing a deer or an Indian beyond fifty yards 
with the kind of gun that came over on the 


In 1807 Forsyth’s gun locks made it possible 
to fire .the rifle without flint and steel, and 
were the forerunners of the modern cartridge. 


Color photographs by Alfred DéLardi 


Mayflower. In contrast, consider what Pvt. 
Alfred L. Wolters of the Marine Corps rifle 
team did at Camp Perry, Ohio, in September, 
1939. When Wolters lay down on the firing 
line to shoot for the Wimbledon Cup there 
were more than 1900 other competitors. The 
target was a thousand yards away. The black 
bull was thirty-six inches in diameter with a 
twenty-inch inner ring called the V ring, used to 
decide ties. Wolters’ rifle was knowninriflemen’s 
slang as a bull gun—one with a heavy barrel. 
It shot the powerful, long-range .300 Magnum 
cartridge. The Wimbledon cails for twenty 
shots, but if a man puts all twenty in the bull’s- 
eye he continues shooting until he misses. Pri- 
vate Wolters put twenty-seven ' successive 
shots in the V ring, a new world’s record. At a 
range of more than half a mile h¢ had done 
what no Pilgrim father could have done be- 
yond fifty yards. 








4. The Sharps rifle was a breechloader which appeared in the 1840's. 
It was used widely in the Civil War and later in the West for buffalo hunt- 
ing. 5. The gun which really settled the West was the Winchester 1873. 


It was, with the plow and the ax, a tool of civilization, 


and its development still challenges scientists and cranks 


Guns attained neither distance nor accuracy 
until rifling was developed. Rifling is accom- 
plished by cutting spiral grooves on the inner 
surface of a gun barrel. The ridges remaining 
between the grooves are called lands. The 
lands, biting into the softer metal of the’ bullet 
as it goes up the barrel, force it to revolve rap- 
idly and to spin in flight. This idea was simple 
enough, yet it took two hundred years to make 
it work. 

The trouble was that the bullet had to 
be big enough to fill the rifling grooves and 
thus make a fairly gas-tight seal. Otherwise 
the gases (the rapidly expanding gas generated 
by burning powder is what drives a bullet) es- 
caped past the bullet. When the bullet was 
made big enough to fill the grooves snugly it 
had to be forced down the bore with a mallet 
and an iron rod, which deformed the soft lead 
so it wouldn’t fly true. 

One solution was devised between 1725 and 
1730 by a man now unknown, who probably 
lived in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
where German, Swiss and French Huguenot 


gunsmiths had begun to settle. His idea was to 
make the ball small enough to go down the 
rifled barrel without being hammered, and to 
seal the gas by enclosing the ball in a patch of 
greased leather or linen. Deerskin was used 
for this purpose, but woven cloth was fre- 
quently preferred because it is more uniform 
in thickness. 

The patch also prevented the bullet from 
being nicked by the sharp edges of the ri- 
fling, and partially cleaned and lubricated the 
bore. The result was the first gun with 
which a man had a reasonable chance of 


This six-pointed star ornament, in brass or 
silver, was a common inlay in the stocks of 
early flintlock rifles made in Pennsylvania. 


This was a .44-caliber repeater rifle used by cattlemen and rustlers 
alike. 6 A modern custom-made sporting rifle with telescopic sight 
and finely worked stock. (Rifles, courtesy National Rifle Association.) 


shooting where he aimed. This gun came to 
be known as the Kentucky rifle. 

The new rifle was modeled after the clumsy, 
thick-stocked, short-barreled, large-bore rifles 
made in Europe. Its shape was soon changed. 
No two Kentucky rifles were identical even 
when made by the same man, and there were 
ultimately hundreds of different makers. The 
astonishing thing is not that these rifles dif- 
fered in detail, but that they came so close to a 
standard type. 

The typical Kentucky rifle had a long bar- 
rel, a slender, graceful stock with a good deal 
of drop, or crook, a curved butt plate, and a 
patch box with a hinged brass cover. The 
stock, of curly or rock maple, extended the full 
length of the barrel to house the ramrod. It 
was often ornamented with inlays of brass, 
German silver or even coin silver. The com- 
monest inlay was a six-pointed star that may 
have been what the Pennsylvania Dutch call a 
hex sign. 

The bore was small for the time, aver- 
aging .45 caliber —that is, forty-five hundredths 
of an inch in diameter, which today seems big. 
A round ball of .45 caliber, as used in early 
rifles, weighs less than a modern cylindrical 
bullet of .30 caliber. European smooth-bore 
army muskets of the Kentucky period were 
often .75 caliber and even bigger. 
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Small caliber, was a necessity of frontier 
conditions. Powder and lead were expensive 
and a man often had to carry a year’s supply 
on his back. A pound of lead made only twelve 
balls fora .75-caliber gun; it made fifty-two 
balls for a Kentucky rifle of .45. caliber. The 
purposes of the,,.Kentucky’s..crooked stock 
and Jong barrel are controversial. The usual 
explanation of the crooked stock is that. it 
enabled .one to shoot from behind a tree with- 
out exposing much of himself to his enemies, 
but it might be that the crooked stock was de- 
signed to enable a man to shoot with his head 
up, his'eyes away-from. the flash of the priming 
powder. The long barrel.is usually said to have 
* been. necessary to.burn a full. charge of the 
black powder used in Colonial days, which was 
slower burning: than the kind we have now. 
However, H. M. Pope, who for nearly fifty 
years was the most famous maker of fine. rifle 
barrels in the world, says of the. Kentucky’s 
long barrel: ‘It gave holding weight, without 
carrying weight.” By holding weight he means 
the weight on the left, hand in shooting. The 
weight slows down the swings of the muzzle so 
the shooter can hold it more steadily. A riflé.so 
balanced ‘is said. to be muzzle heavy, and all 
fine target shooting is done-with muzzle-heavy 
rifles. If two rifles have the same total 
weight —what Pope calls carrying weight—the 
one with the longer. barrel weighs heavier on 
the left hand. The muzzle heaviness of the 
Kentucky accounts for the curved; butt plate 
that keeps the butt from slipping. up by fitting 
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roundness by “swedging” while white-hot under upright trip hammer. 


the upper arm rather than the shoulder. The 
form of the Kentucky rifle tells us a good deal 
about the way it was shot. The conditions of 
life-on the frontier tell us the rest. 

This country was won with the plow, the ax 


and the rifle. The plow was urgently needed - 


by the early settler, but he could survive with- 
out it. He couldn’t build a shelter without the 
ax. He needed the rifle as a defense against 
Indians, and needed it much more often to get 
food. If he was married he needed two rifles— 
one to leave at.home, ready loaded, where his 
wife could use it quickly when she needed it, 
and one to take wherever he went. When he cut 
wood, plowed a field or. hoed corn his rifle stood 
near at hand. Boys learned to shoot.as soon as 
they were big enough, and often got a licking if 
they missed a shot when hunting. 


When Life Hung on a Shot 


There are still families in the remote sections 
of the Great Smokies whose mode of living has 
searcely changed since the days of our woods- 
man ancestors. Paw, maw and the young’uns 
are .as. familiar with a muzzle-loading rifle, 
handmade by a neighboring gunsmith, as 
most,of us are with an automobile. They don’t 
need to worry now about Indians but they still 
get. meat with a rifle. From them we learn 
much about early America. oy 

The backwoodsman usually shot. in the off- 
hand position, that is, standing up. He didn’t 
bang away at frightened deer jumping over 
windfalls on the chance of a lucky hit, as do so 
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After they are forged, rifle barrels have to be brought back to true Barrels are drilled out by machines which spin them at 1800 revolutions 
per minute. After drilling, the machine operator checks them carefully. 


many modern hunters armed with repeating 
rifles. He had only one shot. In Indian coun- 
try his life sometimes hung on that one shot. 
His rifle had only moderate killing power, so he 
aimed at a vital spot and took care when he 
squeezed the trigger. 

It is often said that the Kentucky rifle won 
the Revolutionary War. The statement lacks 
proof. The Continental Congress did call for 
backwoodsmen and the backwoodsmen came, 
bringing their rifles. Neither the woodsmen 
nor their rifles were popular with the conven- 
tional military. Combat tactics of the day 
called for a close-order advance on the enemy, 
and unless taken by surprise the enemy em- 
ployed close order too. The command to fire 
was given only at short range. The commander 
was satisfied if his men fired upon order in the 
general direction of the enemy. 

The man from the backwoods was as intol- 
erant of this convention as he was of most mili- 
tary conventions. Indian fighting had taught 
him to take cover and to shoot not at the word 
of a town-bred man in an officer’s uniform, but 
when his sights were on the target. For this 
reason the casualties among British officers 
during the Revolutionary War were shocking. 
The British back home said it wasn’t war but 
murder and retaliated by hiring Hessian troops 
armed with European rifles of the kind the 
Kentucky had superseded in this country forty 
years before. 

However, American officers remained unim- 
pressed, perhaps because they were stuck with 





While being worked, barrels may become slightly curved. Straightening theri 


in a specially designed press is one of the most exacting steps in manufacture. 


oe 


the job of disciplining backwoodsmen who 
thought a pint of whisky was one drink, and 
who ignored orders. Besides, the Army ob- 
jected to the Kentucky rifle as a service arm. 
It had no bayonet, and its slender stock made 
a poor club at close quarters. Its advantages in 
accuracy depended not only on marksmanship 
but also on knowing the mechanics of loading 
it. As a result the Army bought eighty thousand 
smooth-bore muskets of .69 caliber from France. 

Whenever circumstances permitted the 


backwoodsmen to employ their own tactics, 
they proved their superiority over conven- 
tional troops. The Battle of Kings Mountain, 
fought near the North Carolina-South Caro- 
lina border in 1780, is a classic example. The 
British commander, Lt. Col. Patrick Fergu- 


son, appreciated rifles. He had invented a 
breech-loading flintlock rifle the British Army 
used experimentally, and which is now a rare 
collector’s item. However, he must have 
thought his position on the mountain was 
impregnable, with a cliff behind him and 
wooded, boulder-strewn slopes in front and on 
either side. 

When a detachment of backwoodsmen 
armed with Kentucky rifles attacked his cen- 
ter Ferguson met, them with a volley and a 
bayonet charge. The backwoodsmen gave 
ground and each man took cover and shot de- 
liberately. Ferguson’s men, facing aimed fire 
in front, were also immediately attacked on 
both flanks by two other detachments of back- 
woodsmen. Ferguson was killed. His men sur- 


rendered after losing nearly 400 out of a force 
of about 1100. The backwoods riflemen lost 
twenty-eight killed and sixty-two wounded 
out of an estimated 900 men—although the 
exact number is not known. 


The question is often asked: “How well 
could Daniel Boone and his contemporaries 
shoot?” Nobody knows. It is possible to 
make some fair guesses, but one must con- 
sider first the difference between consistent 
good shooting and tall stories of startling sin- 
gle shots. A baseball pitcher doesn’t make a 
reputation by pitching one strike; a hole in 
one does not make a golfer a champion. It is 
the same with a rifle shooter. 


The Boone Tradition 


There is a legend that during the siege of 
Boonesborough a sniper hidden in a tree two 
hundred yards from the stockade repeatedly 
fired into the enclosure. Daniel Boone picked 
up his rifle, waited until the sniper exposed 
his head among the leaves, and shot him be- 
tween the eyes. I have no reason to doubt the 
story. The shot was a lucky one. This’is not a 
reflection on Boone’s skill. Boone lived by his 
rifle and therefore knew it could not be relied 
on to hit a man’s head at two hundred yards. 
When he saw the sniper’s head he knew where 
the man’s body was and sensibly shot for the 
larger’ target. The distance wasn’t as great as 
he guessed it to be and consequently he over- 
shot. He got his man, because he was a rifle- 
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Before rifles are shipped to be sold, they go through a final targeting 
at the plant, and sights are adjusted to give the guns true aim. 


man. Hitting him between the eyes was a 
fluke. 

James Fenimore Cooper liked to tell in his 
Leatherstocking Tales how welt his heroes could 
shoot. Apparently convinced that possible 
feats would not sufficiently impress his read- 
ers, Cooper resorted to impossible ones. Mark 
Twain complained, in his essay on Cooper's 
literary sins, that Cooper had his characters 
driving nails with rifles at a» hundred yards 
when no man could see the head of a nail at 
that distance. 

Shooting matches were a favorite sport in 
Colonial days. Often there were five prizes, 
four of them choices of a quartered beef; the 
fifth prize was the hide and tallow: We have 
no authentic records of the performance re- 
quired to win a hindquarter of beef in Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, two hundred years ago. 
We do, however, know something about what 
can be done with modern replicas of the Ken- 
tucky rifle. For the last fifteen years the Na- 
tional Muzzle Loading Rifle Association, which 
now has seven thousand members, has been 
holding matches for rifles using round patched 
balls and black powder. Most of the matches 
permit the use of a rest, so the shooting is a 
test of rifles. The men who compete, and the 
men who make the rifles, have the advantage 
of refinements uriknown in Boone’s day, such 
as micrometer calipers with which to check to 
half a thousandth of an inch, or less, the diam- 
eters of their bullets and the thickness of their 
patching. But the error of their well-made and 
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carefully loaded rifles is two or three times as 
great as the error of the best modern rifles at a 
hundred yards, and much more at longer 
ranges. 

The round ball is a poor shape to over- 
come air resistance and quickly loses its 
velocity. A puff of wind will blow it off the tar- 
get at two hundred yards. 

My guess is that Boone and his contem- 
poraries, because they lived by the rifle, were 
much better shots than most men who hunt 
deer each fall and shoot little between seasons. 
Still, no one in Boone’s time could do at the 
target what modern match shooters do with 
modern arms. 

The shooter’s error, in addition to the 
rifle error, was formerly greater than now, 
for two reasons: first, the flintlock was so 
slow that there was an appreciable time lag be- 
tween the pressing of the trigger and the ac- 
tual firing of the charge—time enough for the 
muzzle toswing off the mark; second, the simple 
sights of the Kentucky allowed much greater 
eye error than the modern telescope sight. 


The Kentucky was made in small shops, 
often operated by one man. Every town, and 
many a crossroad, had a gunsmith who re- 
paired locks, rebored and rerifled worn-out 
barrels, and made new rifles. He was usually a 
blacksmith. The change from small gunmaker 
to factory was hastened in 1798 when Eli Whit- 
ney took a Government contract to make 
muskets in his machine shop in Whitneyville, 
Connecticut. He designed machinery to pro- 
duce interchangeable parts, and that was the 
beginning of mass production. 


A Clergyman’s Contribution 


The Government armories at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and Harpers Ferry, Virginia, 
which Congress had authorized in 1794, 
adopted Whitney’s methods. At Springfield 
some years later Thomas Blanchard intro- 
duced a lathe for turning out gunstocks in 
number. In 1828 the Remingtons moved from 
their farm forge a few miles down Steele’s 
Creek to the present town of Ilion, New York, 
to get more power for their tilt hammers and 


their grindstones and to be beside the new Erie 
Canal. Eliphalet Remington died that year. 
Eliphalet Remington II went on to establish 
the business that became one of the world’s 
largest makers of rifles, shotguns and ammu- 
nition. The time had come when a man could 
walk into a store and buy a rifle ready-made. 

The Kentucky’s long reign as the world’s 
best rifle ended about 1830 as the result of an 
invention that was perhaps the most impor- 
tant ever made in firearms. In 1807 a Scottish 
clergyman named Alexander Forsyth took out 
a patent on percussion ignition. All guns were 
fired by a flame outside the gun, but Forsyth 
used a fulminating mixture ignited by the blow 
of the hammer, and this led ultimately to the 
development of igniting within the gun. His 
method of handling the mixture was ingenious 
but complicated, and many tried to simplify 
it. The most promising system used a copper 
cap which enclosed the fulminating mixture. 
The cap was placed on a nipple with a hole 
through it leading into the powder chamber of 
the gun. When the (Continued on Page 89) 


Contemporary target-shooting fans are caricatured in this 19th-century print portraying the pretzel contortions assumed by students of the rifle. 
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Every day is play day on an Alcoa-ship 
in the Caribbean 


—————— 


YOu’LL HAVE FUN GALORE as you sail the magic Caribbean on 
a new, Alcoa ship. 


Revel in the luxury of a dip in the pool, under glorious sun- 
drenched skies. Relax in the smartly decorated cafe, with a 
frosted glass at your side. Enjoy a brisk game of shuffleboard in 
the salt, tangy air; or a quiet game of cards in the handsome 
Main Hall. Savor the delicious meals planned for your ravenous 
shipboard appetite. 





New, air-conditioned ships—the Alcoa Cavalier, the Alcoa 
Clipper and the Alcoa Corsair—combine superlative travel ad- 
venture with the finest in travel at sea. + 





Join with happy companions on a carefree cruise to the history- 
rich lands of the Caribbean. Discover for yourself their pictur- 
esque sights, their magnificent tropical scenery. For reservations 

. see our travel agent, or Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 17 
F Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y., or 1 Canal Street, New 
Orleans 12, La. Write for descriptive folder. 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE: Cruises starting from both New York and New Orleans. 
Each trip offers a different itinerary through the beautiful, romantic Caribbean. 











Caribbean ea 
ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 


OFFICES IN: BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, MOBILE, MONTREAL, 
NEW .ORLEANS, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, TORONTO 
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WESTWARD HA! 


OR, AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY CLICHES 


by S. J. PERELMAN 
with drawings by HIRSCHFELD 


Carry Me Back 
To Old Pastrami 


Part V of a Series 


Pa SIX WEEKS from the raw midwin- 
ter evening on which the S. S. Fighting Fish, 
trimmest of American cargo ships, had cleared 
the Golden Gate for the Chinese ports and 
Singapore, a pair of passengers in rumpled 
seersucker and shirts that gave every evidence 
of having laundered themselves teetered down 
the accommodation ladder and landed uristead- 


ily on the dockside at Kowloon. Across the 


bay, at the base of a volcanic peak studded 
with opulent villas, lay huddled the historic 
crown colony of Hong Kong, Far Eastern 
bastion of Britain's thin red line of empire. The 
two American Wandervogels contemplating the 
panorama before them were a striking sight — 
the prognathous jaw of Perelman smoothly 
flowing into a skull resembling that of Cro- 
Magnon Man, Hirschfeld’s cunning ferret eyes 
gleaming above his unkempt tangle of beard, 
and beyond, in the quickening dusk, the 
mighty colonial outpost immortalized by 
Hoagy Carmichael in his rondeau of the very 
unfortunate Chinaman. For a full minute they 
paused, lost in admiration of this city hewn 
from the living rock, so much a symbol of the 
indomitable British character, and then Hirsch- 
feld gave vent to a long-drawn sigh. 

“You know what I'd do if that were mine?” 
he asked. I turned toward him impulsively, 
knowing that in the wellsprings of his heart 
there dwelt a true libertarian, a man flash- 
quick and whippet-fast to sympathize with 
the oppressed and downtrodden. I was not dis- 
appointed; when he spoke again, it was.in a 
voice vibrant with feeling: ‘I'd trade it all for 
a hot pastrami sandwich.” The homely 


phrase, freighted with nostalgia, found my 
Achilles’ heel; on the instant all the. secret 
pent-up longing of weeks burst forth and we 
wept uncontrollably on each other’s shoulders, 
shedding hot salt pastrami tears. I believe that 
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From our mosquito-netted beds in the Raffles Hotel we listened reverently to the pulsebeat of the East. 


had there been a branch of Lindy’s restaurant 
within forty miles of Hong Kong that night, 
we would have cheerfully crept there on our 
hands and knees. 


Home Sweet Homesick 


It was the beginning of a homesickness which, 
as the trip progressed, took on the proportions 
of an obsession ; time and again, in such unlikely 
places as the Temple of the Emerald Buddha 
and the ruins of Fatehpur Sikri, a vision of 
Dutch apple strudel would swim before us, 
taunting us almost to the brink of madness. 

To the naked eye, and ours were reasonably 
nude as we ventured up the central avenue of 
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Kowloon, Hong Kong’s principal suburb was in- 
distinguishable from Asbury Park out of sea- 
son. There were the same depressingly uniform 
rows of yellow stucco apartments, the same 
fly-blown stationery stores featuring outdated 
copies of Peek and Leer, the same curio shops 
full of sleazy kimonos, brass daggers, incense 
burners, and souvenir pillows engraved with 
the Chinese equivalent of ‘ For You I Pine and 
Balsam Too.” At the Kowloon Hotel we 
drank warm Danish beer under the whirling 
overhead fans and eavesdropped on a quartet 
of Royal Marine commandos boasting: about 
their amatory exploits. For a while we sat 
enthralled at the lushness of their profanity 
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and their dauntless ability to interthread every 
third word with one of the breezier verbs, but 
soon ennui supervened and we set off listlessly 
for the ship, Suddenly, without any warning, 
adventure appeared in the person of a brisk 
young American naval-intelligence officer. 
Lieutenant Wilson, it developed, had heard on 
the grapevine that Hirschfeld and I were foot- 
loose in Asia; he was on his way to an audi- 
ence in Hong Kong with Bao-Dai, the deposed 
emperor of Annam in French Indo-China, and 
wondered if we cared to accompany him. The 
invitation could not have been more beauti- 
fully timed, for, curiously enough, I had just 
finished observing to Hirschfeld that I could 
not imagine balmier weather for meeting de- 
posed Annamite emperors. It was one of those 
creepy coincidences which occur in actual life, 
but which, when the novelist employs them, 


- sound so implausible. 


Riding over to Hong Kong on the ferry, we 
gleaned a few vital statistics about Bao-Dai. 
He had belonged to possibly the oldest ruling 
family in the world, was thirty-three years 
old, was rumored to have thirty-three children, 
and was regarded as semidivine by his people. 
His palace at Hué, before its destruction by the 
Vietnamese, was reported to have been of a 
magnificence unparalleled even in the imagina- 
tion of Darryl Zanuck. For the past sixteen 
months of his exile, while waiting hopefully for 
the French to restore him to his throne, he had 
been living in Hong Kong, attending at least 
one movie daily and spending his evenings at a 
taxi dance hall. Other than that, Wilson knew 
nothing. He had never met the former mon- 
arch personally, but poolroom gossip had it 
that he was a sweet, wholesome kid. 


The Bodacious Bao-Dai 


The pleasure dome where His Majesty frol- 
icked nightly turned out to be a somewhat 
sedater version of Broadway’s Roseland; ten or 
twelve British and Eurasian couples were fox- 
trotting grimly to I Found a Roach in the 
Devil's Garden, played with deafening incom- 
petence by sixteen impassive Chinese. Bao- 
Dai was seated in a snug alcove surrounded by 
several hostesses whose skinny necks and high- 
pitched avian cackles lent them more than a 
passing resemblance to a flock of spring fryers. 
The royal exile, a short, slippery-looking cus- 
tomer rather on the pudgy side, his head 
freshly dipped in Crisco, wore a fixed, oily grin 
that was vaguely turtlelike. Since he spoke 
almost no English, the interview was neces- 
sarily limited to pidgin and whatever pathetic 
scraps of French we could remember from 
Fraser and Squair. To put him at his ease, I 
inquired sociably whether the pen of his uncle 
was in the garden. Apparently the query was 
fraught with delicate political implications in- 
volving the conflict in Indo-China, for he 
shrugged evasively and buried his nose in his 
whisk y-and-soda. : ay 

“Why don’t you try him on the movies?” 
suggested Lieutenant Wilson, gently disen- 
tangling the fingers of a hostess from the wal- 
let in his hip pocket. The notion seemed a fer- 
tile one; a little adroit questioning revealed 
that His Highness’s favorite screen actress was 


Jeanette MacDonald. Here indeed was a com- 
mon bond; I disclosed that at a distant epoch 
of my life, under the lash of hunger, I had 
helped contrive the mise en:scéne for one of 
her films, a pestilence called Sweethearts. Bao- 
Dai was immediately enchanted. Could I di- 
vulge any little personality secrets, any charm- 
ing traits or whimsies to aid him toward a 
fuller understanding of the noted vedelte? I 


tional affairs who kept abreast of all the latest 
political developments and was deeply inter- 
ested in economics, sociology, archaeology, 
paleontology, epistemology, hagiology and 
dendrology. Backbiters were also saying that 
His Highness was frivolous because he went to 
the movies every afternoon. If he did, it was 
only in an effort to improve his English. I 
tried to ascertain. just what His Highness was 


‘ 


In Hong Kong we found Bao-Dai, ex-emperor of Annam, snug in a local pleasure dome. 


told him regretfully that I could not, apart 
from the fact that she was known colloquially 
in Hollywood as The Iron Butterfly. A thought- 
ful five-minute silerice followed this cultural 
exchange, ended by the entrance of a small, 
silky party who was evidently a combination 
of finger man, public-relations counsel and 
court chamberlain. He drew me aside and; to 
the strains of Tuzedo Junction, cleared up 
what he termed to be several ‘popular miscon- 
ceptions about the boss. For example, he said, 
certain elements had béen circulating tales 
that His Highness liked to smoke a little pipe 
or two. He could brand‘ this as a calumny; 
His Highness was a serious student of interna- 
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improving at the Paramount Ballroom, but 
before I got an answer, a bone-cracking yawn 
contorted the regal lineaments, clearly signify- 
ing that the audience was over. We shook 
hands formally all around, paid through the 
nose for the refreshments and the society of the 
ladies, and took off, grateful that we had had 
this:rare chance to cement international zood- 
fellowship. 

In the two or three days the Fighting Fish 
lingered at Hong Kong, we naturally had only 
the most fleeting opportunity to look around, 
but what we saw was a welcome contrast to 
the confusion and grinding poverty of Shang- 
hai. British ’ (Continued on Page 65) 
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It’s a Honeymoon 


Listen a little and watch a little! 


Watch the man or woman, the husband and wife, 
who have become Dodge owners after years of 
limousine habit and experience. 


They almost lose their dignity in the fun they 
get and the way they carry on. You’d think they 
were getting their first automobile thrill, and in 
many cases they are. 


One thing is certain,— Dodge has a strangle 
hold on the-affection of every owner, and with 
many of the new ones, it’s a happy honeymoon, 
nothing less. 


SMOOTHEST CAR “‘AFLOAT’”’’ 
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(Continued from Page 63) authority, if unable 
to house and feed all the homeless, had x never- 


theless succeeded in establishing a of Pe 


cleanliness and order. Scattered houses. 
showed where Japanese bombs had fallen, but 
they were fast being rebuilt and it was obvious 

the war had receded in people’s minds. The 
island is a lovely one; the scenery in the-vicin- 
ity of Repulse Bay and Stanley Village, with 
its many coves and headlands, is certainly as 
delightful as any I know. It would have been 
pleasant to vegetate a while in the sun and 
contemplate our navels, but at the moment 
there appeared to be more important mat- 
ters—for one, Macao. 

It was unthinkable for anyone who had 
consumed as much pulp fiction as myself. to 
put into Hong Kong without visiting Macao, 
widely acclaimed as the wickedest city in the 
East, and I lost no time in making the pil- 
grimage. Macao, the last remnant of Portu- 
guese glory in China, lies four and a half 
hours from the crown colony by coastal ferry 
and is usually mentioned in a furtive whisper 
after the ladies have left the table. According 
to Hendrik De Leeuw’s Cities of Sin, and 
Rainbow in Blood Alley, a story in a recent 
issue of Esquire, this tiny community is one of 
the most sinister places on earth; the Casbah 
in Algiers and the Cannebiére in Marseilles are 
as meetings of the Dorcas Society by compari- 
son. To it, the legend goes, gravitate the cut- 
throat, gambler, Jezebel, and drug addict when 
the underworld finally closes its doors; what- 
ever your whim, whether opium, fan-tan, or 
the singsong girls, Macao waits to gratify it. 


The City of Synthetic Sin 


On the basis of an overnight sojourn, I can 
report that I found the Pearl of the Orient 
slightly less exciting than a rainy Sunday eve- 
ning in Rochester. I checked into the Grand 
Hotel on the main avenida about 9:30 in the 
evening with my pulses playing the Bolero, a 
sheaf of banknotes pinned inside my shirt, and 
a fever of 102°. I was loaded for bear and 
equipped to cut a wide swath through the night 
life. 

Although my enthusiasm had been 
dampened momentarily by a Portuguese 
senhor on the boat, who informed me that the 
principal industries were the salting of fish and 
the manufacture of firecrackers, I figured he 
was concealing something. After all, a public 
librarian and licensee in economic and financial 
law, as his card proclaimed him to be, could 
not be expected to know the hot spots. 

At the Central Hotel, a ramshackle struc- 
ture advertised as the ultimate in gaiety and 
chic, I managed io procure at considerable ex- 
pense one of the worst meals I have ever eaten 
in my life. It was constructed around a chicken 
that had accompanied Vasco da Gama on his 
earliest voyage of exploration; the flesh was in 
an almost perfect state of petrifaction and the 
chef, in a palpable effort to tickle my palate, 
had cunningly skewered it with a hairpin. It 
was served by three lethargic youths and a 
couple of equally apathetic teen-age misses in 
middy blouses, all five of whom moved with 
the fixed, trancelike rigidity of somnambu- 


Rating 0 wacrnoncme Tymaarte 
eard, lean. satanic. operatives with black 
- monocles and impeccable evening clothes, the 
— of Nuit Amour, Sobranies, and 


Bo gambling hell, I was a bit taken aback 
to discover, was a bleak, echoing auditorium of 
the type favored by Lithuanian glee clubs for 
their monthly song fests. The half dozen sleepy 
Chinese girls presiding over the fan-tan tables 
eyed me with a pronounced lack of interest: and 
returned to their dog-eared movie magazines. 
Word must have spread, nevertheless, that a 
red-hot Yankee ‘spendthrift had entered the 


- 








premises, because the orchestra in the next 
eek struck up one of our character- 

ilar airs, Pony Boy. Squaring my 
; 1 entered a murky grillroom such as 
you might discover in a second-rate hotel in 
Columbia, South Carolina. The fun was at its 
maddest; two pairs of Chinese hostesses sport- 
ing spectacular gold teeth were dancing tor- 
pidly with each other while a few rachitic 
Portuguese lay around glassily, fanning them- 
selves and waiting for a coronary thrombosis 
to put theni out of their misery. I had con- 
sumed the major portion of a bottle of abomi- 
nable red wine when the headwaiter came up, 
shepherding a fat girl with frizzed hair and a 
mottled complexion. 

“Allow me to present a most beautiful 
person, Miss Linda Andrada.” He bowed. 
“She has consented to share your company for 
a small fee.”” The (Continued on Page 104) 
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Hounds and field of Maryland’s Green Spring Valley Hunt leave St. John’s P. E. Church after traditional blessing at Thanksgiving service. 


Nox Hunters Al 


To the hound man who hunts on foot, or the horseman 


resplendent in pink, the hunt is absorbing sport 


by ROGER WARNER 


I WAS A ROADSIDE STAND on the long, level 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. There were two 
faded gas pumps in front and the interior 
smelled of yesterday’s hamburgers, onions, 
fried eggs and kerosene... I bought ciga- 
rettes, the boy filled the tank, and I was 
about to drive away when I noticed the 
hounds. There were six in a near-by wire 
enclosure. ‘‘Foxhounds?” I asked to start 
conversation while I walked toward the pen. 


“Yes, foxhounds.” 

“Do you hunt them?” 
This was a stupid question to ask, for the 
hounds were lean and hard as only hunting 
could make them. 


“Oh, yes. Pop and I hunted them all | 


winter.” 

“Do you ride after them?” 

“We did, but I hurt my horse and Pop, he’s 
using his two for plowing. So now we run the 
hounds at night. We follow them on foot, or we 
just listen. Old Satan, there, he’s about the 
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best. But sometimes we can’t get him back. 
He ran by himself for two days’ last week.” 

Satan looked up sadly at the boy, as if 
doubtful of the tribute. Satan was black-and- 
tan-and-white and scrawny, a caricature of the 
old-fashioned foxhound that has lived in 
Maryland, Delaware and Pennsylvania since 
these states were colonies. 

No other customers arrived for soveral min- 
utes, during which my new-found friend and I 
talked hounds and foxes and horses, but par- 
ticularly hounds. 

Only the day before I had spent five happy 
hours in the hunting field, riding some thirty 
miles; The pack had consisted of’ twenty 
couples, forty hounds, of the old-fashioned 
American type. Many generations back, no 
doubt, they had ancestors in common withthe 
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Hern controls hounds, signals field. Floyd 


Kane, huntsman, Potomac Hunt, Maryland. 


Hampstead Hunt hounds in full ery (i.e., chasing the fox as hard as they can go). Foxhounds 
are never “dogs,” they are known as “hounds.” They never bark or yelp, they “give tongue.” 


hound-dog Satan of the Eastern Shore. The 
forty hounds were the pick of two hundred 
bred, trained and hunted by our’ Master of 
Foxhounds. They had run two bold foxes with 
drive and melody over the sportiest part ef our 
country, as though realizing that this was the 
last day, the climax, of a whole season of 
hunting. 

Following this pack of forty had been per- 
haps a hundred riders, schoolgirls riding astride, 
mothers in the sidesaddle, sons and fathers 
and grandfathers dressed in pink in honor of 
the season’s end. They were mounted on 
Thoroughbred horses, or horses no worse than 
three-quarter-bred. 

The whole golden day had seemed to me 
like living in a sporting print both animate 
and articulate. Wooded hillsides and wide- 
open grasslands were just beginning to be 
touched by. the green of spring. In every 
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Master and whipper-in, Green Spring Valley Hunt, Maryland, lead hounds to first covert. Fox 
may not be there, his scent probably is. Master directs the hunt, two whippers-in are his field staff. 


direction for miles, a man or woman on a good 
horse could ride with confidence, knowing that 
there was a jumpable way into and out of 
every field. Most of the barriers were post- 
and-rail, with here and there a stone wall. 
Where wire fencing did exist, it had been 
paneled with post-and-rail, or a “chicken- 
coop” of planks had been built over it. 


The Country of Hounds and Horn 


Generations.of fox hunters ‘had owned and 
loved and improved this countryside. A local 
ordinance prohibited the trapping or shooting 
of the red fox, thus adding’ the weight of the 
law to local tradition to preserve Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, as a fox hunters’ para- 
dise. 

From the farm boy in Maryland to the 
long-established hunt club near Philadelphia 
stretches the whole range of present-day fox 
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Red fox streaking for covert after a long 
chase? Average speed of red fox is 26 mph. 


hunting in America. On the one end is the man 
who loves hounds so well that he will hunt 
them on foot during the night. On the other 
are a few men who are ready and able to spend 
thousands on improving the country, maintain- 
ing large kennels and owning a string of valu- 
able hunter horses. In between are thousands 
of fox hunters who follow the sport as their 
pocketbooks and local conditions allow. They 
may be farmers who maintain hounds jointly 
with their neighbors, hunting over their own 
lands. Even most of the members of the many 
hunt clubs recognized by the Masters of Fox- 
hounds Association hunt in a modest way. 
They are people who live in the country near a 
city, raising a horse or two as a hobby, or 
business and professional men who own one 
horse each and find the one day a week on 
which they can follow hounds a compensation 
for the five days they spend in an office. 
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From the shores of Lake Champlain in 
Vermont through Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York and New Jersey are many 
privately owned packs and organized hunt 
clubs. Pennsylvania has a large number. Phil- 
adelphia is fringed by the pink coats of eight 
recognized hunt clubs, with an estimated fif- 
teen packs maintained by farmers in the 
near-by counties. Baltimore lies in the middle 
of another horsegand hunting country. If, in 
the neighborhood of Middleburg and Warren- 
ton, in Virginia, one doesn’t talk horse, his 
accent, northern or southern, is likely to be 
misunderstood. Farther south, in Virginia and 
in the Carolinas, are many other packs of 
hounds for both the dressed up and the in- 
formal kinds of hunting. Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky have resounded with the cry of hounds 
since their early days. Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh have hunt clubs aear by. 
At Fort Riley, in Kansas, following hounds is a 
part of the education of a cavalry officer. 
Many clubs, like Radnor, near Philadelphia, 
have been chartered for sixty years or more. 
Rose Tree, in the same vicinity, claims descent 
from the Gloucester Hounds, maintained in 
New Jersey before the Revolution. 

Thus fox hunting is no recent importation 
to America, nor is it a synthetic, snobbish 
aping of the ways of the English country 
squire. For more than two hundred years it 
has been one of the enjoyments of our land. As 
soon as the colonist became fairly well estab- 
lished on his acres and comfortable in his way 
of life, he started the importation of “blood” 
horses. After 1730, such horses became a sym- 
bol of civilization, just as did mahogany chairs 
and sofas, brocades, oil portraits and old 
Madeira wines. Before the Stud Book was 
established in England, representatives of the 
three ‘‘cornerstone”’ families of the Thorough- 
bred horse had been landed in Virginia: Byerly 
Turk, Darley Arabian and Godolphin Barb, 


L. H. La Motte, Jr., in formal hunting clothes, 
Miss La Motte in ratcatcher; Potomac Hunt. 


or, as they are known today, the families of 
Herod, Eclipse and Matchem. They were raced 
at distances up to five miles, they produced 
cavalry mounts, and, all the while, their de- 
scendants were ridden to hounds, just as they 
are today. 


George Washington, M. F. H. 


The lusty old sportsman Lord Fairfax intro- 
duced an adolescent George Washington to the 
joys and dangers of fox hunting. Washington 
became the best horseman of his time. He had 
been first in the saddle long: before he was 
“First in war, first in peace and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” During the years 
when he was aliowed to enjoy life‘on the pleas- 
ant acres surrounding Mount Vernon, he bred 
hunter horses and maintained his own private 
pack of hounds, followed by friends and neigh- 
bors from miles around. Hounds met three 
days a week from August until spring. His 
diaries are full of references to his favorites: 




























Hounds’ reward at end of this drag hunt is meat hung in tree. Drag (anise-filled bag) is used when course must be prescribed. 
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‘Chanter, Vulcan, Ringwood, Singer, Trulove, 


Music, Sweetlips, Forrester, Rockwood; their 


- performance in the field, their riots in kennels, 


their misalliances during his absences. 
Breakfast, on hunting mornings at Mount 
Vernon, was served by candlelight before 
dawn. The Master dressed in blue coat, scarlet 
waistcoat, buckskin breeches, top boots and 
velvet cap, and carried a crop with a long 


.. thong. With variations in color, he would dress 


that way today. He imported the best English 
equipment, including hunting saddles with 
hogskin seats, double bridles with plated 
Pelham bits and fashionable Newmarket 
saddlecioths. The coiled hunting horn pre- 
sented to him by Lafayette still hangs in the 
hall at Mount Vernon. At least one hunter 
horse, Blueskin, went through the Revolution 
as a military charger, though he never became 
used to the sounds of battle. Billy Lee, mu- 
latto huntsman, became body servant and 
accompanied the general on all campaigns. 
Washington, with one outstanding excep- 
tion, hunted Southern gray foxes, which tells 
something about his kind of hunting, in that 
this breed lacks the speed, endurance and 
courage of the northern red. The gray goes to 
earth, goes up a tree, or is killed by hounds. 
The red seems to run for the sheer joy of it, and 
is seldom killed, if found honestly in his own 
country. It is recorded that such an animal, a 
black fox of the red species, lived in Washing- 
ton’s country after the winter of 1779-80. He 
was supposed to have crossed over the frozen 
Potomac from Maryland. He would run from 
ten to twenty miles, returning to the. place 
from which he started, and leaving hounds and 
riders far behind. Biily Lee lifted hounds from 
the trail of this superfox whenever he could. 
After the Revolution, the importation of 
‘blood horses increased. It has continued to 
this day. With the founding of the English 
Stud Book in 1781, (Continued on Page 121) 
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We could see the battle clearly: a mako shark making ferocious attacks from below, a broadbill slashing the air with his sword. 












_ rr Mako 


Battling any big fish is a strain, but boating 


a mako is like putting a tiger into harness 


by HANS HINRICHS 


HIS OCTOBER SUNDAY was to be -the 


Alone’s last fishing in northern waters. 
The morning broke with a light northeaster, 
good broadbill swordfish wind. If the wind 
stays in that quarter and does not gain, 
you are bound to strike a glassy sea and good 
visibility for spotting a finning swordfish. But 
until noon a heavy, high sea blocked the exit 
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to the ocean thaough Shinnecock Inlet, that 
priceless gift of the hurricane of 1938 to Long 
Island. Then a dead low tide made it a bit 
hazardous to go out. With two feet of water 
over the bar and your boat drawing three and 
one half feet, you need the uplift of the break- 
ing surf under your stern to reach the open sea. 
But the ocean beckoned. The day before, three 


Drawings by Rudy Pott 
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swordfish had been sighted and one was har- 
pooned in spite of the lateness of the season, 
when this great fish is supposed to leave his 
summer quarters around eastern Long Island. 

Surveying surf and tide once more, I said to 
Ray Overton, captain of the Alone, ‘Ray, let’s 
take a chance. Why waste the last two squid 
in the bait box?” 

We got through the inlet, with only a good 
bump aft and a soaking when the Alone stuck 
her nose into the first breaking comber. After 
some roller-coasting, the inlet was behind us. 

Normally we run offshore some twenty-odd 
miles before throttling down to trolling speed 
and dropping our two outrigger and three 
stern lures overboard. (Continued on Page 72) 
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from Kodachrome Film in 
your miniature camera 


Projection: your projected 


Kodachrome transparencies are the 


show window” of color photography 


Prints: Your Kodachrome Prints are 
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fine examples of full-color printing. 


OU join in the Pageant of Autumn— 

become a participant, not just an 
onlooker— with Kodachrome Film in a 
miniature camera... 

You'll realize this when you receive 
your exposed film through your Kodak 
dealer—finished without charge in the 
form of Kodachrome transparencies— 
and project them on your screen with 
a Kodaslide Projector . . . Here is 
autumn again, in full glory! 

Then you'll want to order Kodachrome 
Prints to carry around and show your 
friends, and to mail. Order the reason- 
ably priced new 3X size (shown here 
actual size), or larger or smaller sizes, 
through your dealer. 

Get your Kodachrome Film 
now for those fleeting “climax days” of 
autumn... 


EASTMAN Kopak CoMPANY 
RocuestTEr 4, N. Y. 
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+ + + Vacationing is just that easy in the 
DELUXE TANDEM travel home. 


Hunting in the north woods or lazing in southern 
climes . . . when vacationland calls take your 
reservations with you. Just hitch on to your 
trailer goach home and GO!—wherever and 
whenever you please. ““M’’ System trailer coaches 
are built for service in any clime and spaciously 
designed for comfortable year. ’round living. 
Write for illustrated — No. H-15 and name 
of nearest dealer. 


Kitchenette equipped with every 
convenience. 





“mM” SYSTEM MPG. CO.: U. 8. HIGHWAY 61 NORTH + VICKSBURG, MISS. 


Plenty of room for a 


family of four. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 


But when we were out hardly seven 
or eight miles, the water turned 
from a gray-green to blackish blue— — 
ideal fishing water. 

‘We fished several hours, zigzag- 
ging in every direction, but our bait 
remained untouched. 

It was a beautiful afternoon’s 
sail, but a patience-tester for a fish- 
erman. Then the silence which hid 
our disappointment was interrupted 
by a shout from the lookout mast, 
where my daughter, Barbara, the 
mate of the day, had for hours been 
scanning the horizon for the sight of 
a fin. 

“Hey, Ray, look!” she shouted. 
“What’s that? Broadbill or shark?” 

Ray turned the topside wheel to 
starboard, jumped from the cabin 
top into the cockpit, and called to 
me, “Swordfish! Get ready.” 

He pulled a nice-sized squid, at- 
tached to a coiled-up cable leader, 
from the bait box. He snapped it 
onto my line and climbed with cat- 


like agility back to the upper con- 


trols. With the sturdy rod in the 
gimbal of my fishing chair, I let the 
bait drift. 

The Alone slowed down and crept 
toward the easily distinguishable 
finning swordfish, 


The Lure That Failed 


With the chances fifteen or 
twenty to one against a broadbill’s 
taking a bait, every well-grounded 
swordfisherman is likely to develop 
a defeatist complex. I definitely 
felt it when I saw how wild that 
swordfish acted. He refused the 
lure. Half an hour later another 
swordfish crossed our bow and dis- 
appeared before we got close to him. 

It was getting late. The sight of 
another boat, the Scooler, inlet- 
bound with a harpooned swordfish 
sticking over her gunwales, proved 
that there were still a few sword- 
fish around in October; but as it 
was doubtful whether we'd raise an- 
other, we decided to swing home. 

Suddenly Ray pointed astern and 
cried, ‘‘ What's over there?” 

I saw it too. “Oh, some drift- 
wood,” I answered carelessly. 

“ Driftwood, hell,’ Ray responded. 
“Look, that thing is moving! Holy 
smoke, those are two fish fighting!” 

Before my daughter, steering from 
the cabin top, could turn her head, 
Ray grabbed the whel in the cock- 
pit, swung the Alone around and 
opened her engine wide. Presently 
all of us clearly saw the “driftwood” 
in action. There was first the splash- 
ing of a big tail fin, next the slashing 
of the air by a broadbill’s sword, 
and then the slow movement of the 
broadbill’s dorsal. We couldn’t yet 
make out his opponent. 


Luckily, the approach of the boat 
did not scare or separate the bat- 
tling fish. Now, aided by the trans. 
lucent blue water, we could see the 
battle clearly: a mako shark, mak- 
ing ferocious attacks from below, a 





The fish leaped three times its length, 


broadbill swordfish lying quietly on 
the water as though he were giving 
up. Two of the world’s greatest game 
fish in mortal combat. 

To scare off the mako.and present 
a bait to the embattled swordfish 
would have been foolish. A dying 
fish has no desire for food. Besides, 
we wanted both fish; so Ray ran for 
the harpoon and cast at the sword- 
fish. 

eIt was a clean hit. .As the fish 
keeled over, his sword dropped off. 
It had been crushed by the mako’s 
jaws. With a feeling of awe, mixed 
with inexpressible disappointment, 
we watched the swordfish sink. Then 
we saw that its whole underside 
was ripped away. A slick of red 
blood floated on the ocean like a 
gigantic autumn leaf. Our dart, 
which had not penetrated deep, 
pulled out, and in our excitement 
we let the stick drift away. It was 
the only one we had. 

The mako .was undisturbed by 
our presence. With breath-taking 
ferocity and rapidity he continued 
his ravenous feast, pulling chunks 
as large as cabbages from the belly 
of his vanquished opponent. 

Overcome by this display of the 
mako’s voraciousness, we at first 
underestimated his size. Then we 
saw he was a whopper, bigger than 


’ any shark we had ever seen or 


caught. He had a slick silken body. 
His back was gray-blue and his 
belly pure white, even under the 
water, 

It. would have been easy to har- 
poon or shoot him, but we wanted 
him on rod and reel. We threw the 
squid overboard, close to the sword- 
fish’s carcass. 

The splash scared off the mako, 
but he wheeled around and returned 
to his prey, uninterested in the 
morsel we were offering him. 

We repeated our cast some half- 
dozen times. His indifference was 
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‘no room for our bait? 


exasperating. Was he going to de- 
vour that entire swordfish and leave 
Yet we 
could not pull that carcass away 
from him, as our only harpoon stick 
had broken away, and we had no 
other tool for the task. 

Then just as we were again toss- 
ing out our bait, a small blue shark 
appeared over our squid. Before I 
had time to reel it in away from 
this intruder, the mako turned 
abruptly upon his audacious rival, 
Our squid was between them. 
Straight as an arrow the mako 
struck it—and gulped it! 

With less than fifty yards of line 
out, I hit him four or five times, 
then shouted to Ray: “Kick her 


- ahead! Give her the gun!” 


t 


The Alone plunged forward, the 
reel ran off, singing; the line tight- 
ened and ran out steadily, but not 
at the lightning speed with which a 
marlin, bluefish or bonefish unreels. 
Maybe I had on a little too much 
drag. 

When about one fourth of the 
line on the spool, holding 700 yards, 
was cutting the water, there was a 
slow halt. My pulse dropped. Had 
the mako broken off? Before I had 
a chance to worry, the reel spun 
furiously, my chair was jerked side- 
ways, my rod pulled up. 

The ocean parted and out of the 
foamy gap, as though catapulted, 
rose.a long, silvery, grotesque body, 
clearing, in an arc perhaps fifteen or 
twenty feet high, a distance three or 
four times its own length. It was an 
appallingly beautiful sight; our ex- 





Ray warily felt the leader’s pull. 


citement over the spectacle was 
mingled with dread of the fish which 
created it. 

There was none of the grace of a 
marlin in that jump nor the re- 
morselessness of an infuriated broad- 
bill threshing his sword against the 
sky. 

It was a short, petrifying exhibi- 
tion of an aquatic -brute’s power, 
his jaws wide open, in the plenitude 
of his strength. 

“My God!” shouted Barbara, be- 
hind me, steering my chair to keep 
fish, line and rod in-one direction. 
In her bewildered exclamation was 


an undertone of concern. “Dad, 
you'll have your hands full.” 

So I had. The sun was redden- 
ing, and there flashed before my 
mind the recollection and lesson 
of a 418-pound mako off Cat Cay 
which jumped from outrigger to 
outrigger against. the dying sun. 
We had battled him into the night, 
towed him to the dock at full speed 
and found him alive next morning. 


I knew a mako can be a tough 


customer. Battling any big fish in 


the dark doubles the normal strain; © 


boating a mako at night is like 
putting a tiger into harness. If I 
possibly could, I wanted to avoid 
both these unpleasantries. 


Battling the Sea Brute 


I believe the fish agreed with me. 
That awe-inspiring jump may not 
have been the mako’s undoing, but 
it contributed to his doom. Even a 
shark cannot indulge in acrobatics 
on a full stomach. He fell back on 
the pool-like ocean with a belly 
flop, raising a geyser of spray and 
froth. Then he made a number of 
short, fast runs, stopping momentar- 
ily after each as though trying to 
get his second wind. 

Each stop gave me a chance to 
get my line back; first yards, then 
feet, then inches. If I could keep 
that fish on top and stop him from 
diving I would save myself hours of 
labor and grueling punishment. 

I worked hard. I had had only 
one big fish on all summer, a good- 
sized swordfish. I had a lot of 
pent-up energy. 

Pumping the rod and reeling like 
a madman, I brought the mako 
within a couple hundred feet of the 
boat. I was determined to continue 
this when Ray cautioned: “Easy! 
Easy! Watch that rod! Remember 
your twenty-four-thread.” 

Did the fish hear that ?—twenty- 
four-thread. For hardly had I re- 
laxed my hand grip on the rod, 
restrained by my captain’s sound 
advice, when the fish turned and 
dashed off with most of the line I 
had recaptured. Then he breached, 
slowed down and breached. again; 
the second time a little slower. 

“One hour, Dad,” whispered Bar- 
bara from behind my chair. 

“[ am afraid there will be a few 
nore,” [ said. “ Looks as though that 
fellow has digested his swordfish.”’ 

I was in a dilemma. Should I re- 
lease my drag and play him-so he 
could tire himself out by more runs 
and jumps, or should I haul him to 
the boat? 

The mako solved the problem for 
me otherwise. He did not run or 
jump but, after two short surges, 
dropped slowly into the deep. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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(Continued from Page 73) 

1 was about to shout: “ He’s dying 
onme,” but a dying big fish usually 
gives you warning by-what seem to 
be taps on your rod tip, so light 
they are almost imperceptible. This 
signal did not come. He went. down 
with a steady pull. 

There is nothing more back- 
breaking and tantalizing than to 
lift a sulking fish with the pressure 
of several hundred feet of ocean on 
his back. - 

I shouted to Ray at the upper 
controls: “He’s sounding. Let’s 
stop him!” 

Engaging the idling engines, he 
cautiously pushed the Alone for- 
ward, then stopped. I pushed my 
drag up; the rod tip rose. The fish 
began to respond and plane up- 
ward. We did this three times. 
Then Ray spoke my own mind: 
“Now give him hell. Let’s try to 
lick him quick.” 

Spurred by the threat of dark- 
ness, | worked on him hammer and 
tongs for the next half hour, pump- 
ing and reeling, pumping and reel- 
ing, matching the tension of every 
sinew of my arms, back and legs 
with the unbelievable strength of 
rod and line and against the steady 
but, happily for me, slowly waning 
resistance of the mako. 

It was tough work. My muscles 
were responding perfectly, but the 
frazzled collar of my sweat-soaked 
woolen shirt rubbed my neck and 
irritated me. My throat was 
parched. 

When at last the double line 
showed up, that signal for joy but 
extreme caution, Ray went to his 
battle station in the starboard 
corner of the cockpit. His tools 
were in their places: the flying gaff, 
the hand gaff, the ropes, the knife, 
and the club called the appeaser. 
He rehearsed his instructions to 
Barbara. 


Fifth-Round Victory 


“There it is!” I shouted, when 
the eighteen-foot cable leader fol- 
lowed the double line, an inch at a 
time. 

“Go easy now, don’t horse him,” 
Ray cried. 

Another few turns of the reel and 
| there was the mako, weaving gently 
but powerfully in the wake of the 
boat. 

Ray slipped on a new cotton 
glove, jumped on the fish box in the 
transom and carefully felt the, pull 
of the leader. 

B-r-r-r-r-! Zip! Bingo! The reel 
unspun. The fish ran off again. 

“He’s pretty green yet,” said 
Ray. “ Let him go, but don’t let him 
80 haywire. Stop him as soon as 
you can,” 


This operation was repeated four 
times with minor variations. When 
the leader came up for the fifth 
time and was a yard out of water, 
Ray grabbed it firmly. Very slowly 
he drew the meekly protesting fish 
around to him in the stern.. 

We were amazed at the mako’s 
docility. Was he faking? Fish can 
be wonderful actors. With my rod 
still in the chair I stood up and 
lifted myself on my toes to watch 
the proceedings. 

“Get your rope, Bobby,” Ray 
calmly ordered Barbara. “Make a 
big loop. Let’s try to get him with- 
out the gaff. Gee, if he’d only hold 
still for two minutes!” 

Slowly, cautiously, almost deli- 
cately, Ray pulled the monster 
along the starboard side. The 
silence was choking. All you heard 
was the gentle flopping of the 
mako’s tail. 

“Drop that noose! Quick! . . . 
No, no lower! Up a little 
more! . . . Don’t lean over so far! 
For Pete’s. sake, be careful! . . . 
That’s right. Hold it, hold it, if you 
can.” 

He drew the fish another few 
feet, coaxing him: “Come on, you 
devil. Be a good boy! Just a little 
more. Just another foot!” 

From the chair on which I had 
jumped, with my rod in my hand, I 
saw the miracle: The fish that is 


known to be the most difficult to } 


boat slipped in the noose! Luckily, 
it did not foul as it was drawn 
back by the boat’s slow motion. 

My heart stood still. One jump, 
one opening of his jaws, with my 
daughter’s hand right over 
them. . . . In retrospect I shudder 
at the thought. 

When the noose had passed the 
mako’s gills and was behind the big 
dorsal and pectoral fins, Ray yelled 
to Barbara, “ Pull, pull. Snub it in 
that cleat!” 

With the cable leader in his left 
hand, he jumped sideways, grabbed 
the rope with his right, and added 
his full weight to that of my 
daughter. Bracing themselves 
against the coaming, both pulled 
with ail their strength. The noose 
tightened, the mako was caught. 

After a quick turn of the loose 
end of the rope around the cleat, 
Ray straightened and slapped Bar- 
bara on the back. 

“Good work, partner! You've 
graduated! Let’s hope the worst is 
over. Now let’s tie his tail.” 

Instantly, yelling, he pulled Bar- 
bara away from the gunwale. 
“Look out!” 

The fish had cast off his lethargy 
and started to beat the side of the 
boat with terrific fury, sending a 
shower of salt spray over the cock- 
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ortH Carolina, the nation’s Variety Vacationland, offers everything to the 
discriminating . . . the mountains, the sea, and the Sandhills. Many vaca- 


tionists prefer Fall with its glorious colors and invigorating, sun-drenched days. 


In the West: The highest mountain peaks in Eastern America... 


the 


spectacular Blue Ridge Parkway, which soars along 5000-foot mountain tops, 


crowned with autumn reds, yellows and 


gold... the Great Smoky Mountain 


National Park . . . the mighty TVA lakes and outdoor sports for young and old. 


In the East: 300 miles of surf and 


sun-fun... fishing for an amazing 


variety of game fish from pier, surf, sound or in the Gulf Stream from 


charter boats. 


In between the mountains and the sea is the glorious and never-to-be-for- 


gotten Sandhill country with golf courses of international repute, bridle paths 
that wind through pine-scented forests, and hote!s and resorts designed for 
gracious living, most of which open by October 1 5th. 


There are accommodations, from one end of the State to the other, to fit every purse 
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and taste. All offer More Fun for Less 
Cost. Broad highways link the mountains 
and the sea, 

Treat yourself and your family to a 
variety vacation in North Carolina, 
Mail the coupon today for new, color- 
ful literature and Travel Map with 
suggested tours fully described. 
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pit. To club him would have been 
of no avail. To stick the gaff in 
him would have loosed hell. 

We figured that if the rope held 
he’d work out of his tantrum, for 
certainly he was a tired fish. If the 
rope snapped—well, the hook was 
still in him. We would just have to 
do everything all over again. To 
keep him in a horizontal position 
we turned up thie motors. 

We dragged the mako for half an 
hour, stopped the boat, then at- 
tempted Landing Operation No. 2, 
the lassoing of his tail. With skill, 
patience and a bit of luck, Ray and 
Barbara finally succeeded. The tail 
rope was tied to the stern post. -Our 
quarry now lay strung along our 
shipside, right on the water line. He 
was licked but not dead, so Ray 
stabbed his brain with an icepick. 
That brought him closer to the end. 

We opened the motors wide and 
started to drag our prey homeward. 
Only then did I drop my rod and 
unsnap my harness and the swivel 
that holds the leader to the line. 

But the stiffest task of the day 
still lay ahead. We had to bring 
back that leviathan through the in- 
let. The tide was ebbing. There 
would be but little more water over 
the bar than when we started. No 
matter where we'd carry our prize, 
there would be a quarter ton of 
weight, our estimate, added to our 


- stern. The mako could not be kept 


in his present cradle. The ropes that 
held him might snap when the 
surf pounded in on us. Or another 
shark might ravage and disqualify 
our catch. To haul that brute up on 
our gin pole and tie him to it was 
hazardous. That light derrick was 
not built for such a load. 


A 745-Pound Passenger 


Contrary to the precepts of all 
the experts who advise, “Never 
take a mako into your cockpit. You 
never know when he comes to life 
again,” we decided the cockpit was 
the only safe place to carry him. 

We stripped the deck of every- 
thing removable and dragged it into 
the cabin below. We wanted to 
give the mako plenty of room for 
a possible resurrection. Wesnapped 
block and tackle to the gin post and 
squeezed the hook under the tight 
noose around his neck. Then we 
pulled. 

Lifting him the first foot was not 
so tough. The rest was killing! We 
hauled him up inch by inch till his 
head stuck over the side. Then Ray 
roped him to the nearest cleat, care- 
fully avoiding his gaping mouth. 
The same method was applied to the 
tail end. This is our recollection. 
None of us can say with any cer- 
tainty how we accomplished the 


feat, for, later, it took five husky 
men to pull the fish up to the weigh- 
master’s beam scale. 

When at last the behemoth rolled 
over the coaming and with a thud 
dropped on the cockpit floor, we 
made a quick retreat to the upper 
deck with the intention not to leave 
it again until we'd reached our dock. 

After a few convulsions the mako 
showed no sign of life, but Ray 
cautiously lashed him down on the 
bloodscovered floor and stuck a 
heavy tool chest in his half-opened 
mouth, in case he should want 
something to chew on. He had 
hardly turned his back, when a 
screw driver jumped up and hit |iis 
knee. The mako’s jaws had pressed 
a v-shaped cut into the box. 





The certificate read 745 pounds. 


It was pitch dark when we ap- 
proached the red coastal light west 
of Shinnecock Inlet. There is no 
lighted buoy to mark it. There was 
no break in the high surf. All we 
knew was its general direction. 
Twice we pulled back, when we 
realized we’ had missed it. A blue- 
fishing boat, the Gale, was ahead of 
us. She was also groping for the 
channel, but having less draft than 
the Alone and not our heavy load to 
pull her down, she could take longer 
chances in jumping the bar. 

She found an opening and went 
through. Unless we wanted to drift 
offshore all night, we had to follow. 

“Here we go!” said Ray. It 
sounded like a prayer. As though 
riding a bucking bronco, Ray took 
a tight grip on his wheel, and with- 
out a scratch the Alone jumped the 
briny hurdles that threatened to 
bar her homestretch. An hour later 
Isurus Tigris, as the scientists call 
the mako, hung on the scale. 

For the first time then we sew 
him in his whole villainous glory! 
A ponderous, streamlined mass of 
flesh, his skin glistening under te 
spotlight, smooth as enamel; | is 
racy, round body distorted by his 
bloated stomach, but unmarred by 
so much as a scratch. The weig)- 
master’s certificate read 745 pounds. 

THE END 
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The fifth of a series of literary appreciations by JEROME WEIDMAN 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS’ LETTER FROM AMERICA 


ee ee. George Bernard Shaw once wrote 

in a moment of exasperation aroused by 
the fact that Samuel Butler’s towering novel, 
The Way of All Flesh, has never, at least in Mr. 
Shaw’s opinion, been appreciated sufficiently 
by Mr. Butler’s own countrymen, “Really, 
the English don’t deserve great men.” 

I was reminded of this the other day when, 
on the track of a quotation I was afraid I had 
used inaccurately in conversation the evening 
before, I couldn’t locate my copy of Samuel 
Butler’s Notebooks. I still haven’t located it 
and, the chances are, I probably won’t until 
my youngest son gets off the two-o’clock bottle 











and everybody in this family, including my- 
self, has a little more time for a number of 
things, such as hunting up mislaid books. 
Really, I thought, working myself into a small 
fit of irritation that was, I’m sure, a pretty 
fair runner-up to Mr. Shaw’s explosion, Really, 
careless people don’t deserve good books. 

I do not remember now whether Mr. Butler, 
like Mr. Shaw and myself, was exasperated 
when he jotted down the reflection I could not 
find, but I think you would be safe to give 
stiff odds that he was. Mr. Butler, as readers 


Woodcuts by B. Brussel-Smith 
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of his work mnst know, found himself in a 
state of exasperation with disturbing frequency. 
It might be almost accurate to say that he 
lived in it. This may not be the best way to go 
through life, but it does serve, every now and 
then, to make you quite useful to your fellow 
men. 

For example, somewhere in that mislaid 
book, Mr. Butler has a few explosive words 
for the people who, living in comfort at home 
while a friend is away on a journey, expect 
that friend to keep them supplied by mail with 
a running and elaborately detailed account, of 
his adventures. I know how Mr. Butler felt 
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when he packed those words into 
his little verbal bomb and set his 
fuse alight. I have been at both 
ends of the travel-letter problem, 
and the fact that a man as eminent 
as Samuel Butler has also suffered 
from it has been a great comfort 
to me. 

Once, during the war, I was sent 
to England on a mission of such 
minor consequence that I was first 
appalled and then infuriated by the 
perils to which I was subjected on 
the way. It was like being sent by 
your wife to the grocer’s on the 
corner for a loaf of bread and dis- 
covering, as you stepped off your 
front step, that a full-fledged gang 
war was being fought out with 
sawed-off shotguns in the street 
through which you had to pass. The 
proportions were all wrong. 

Travel in wartime, even— perhaps 
I should say especially —for people 
on what is known as official busi- 
ness, is always completely unpre- 
dictable. I think I know what, or 
who, makes it unpredictable, but 
we won't go into that here. I was 
told I would fly, and therefore was 
enjoined strictly against carrying 
more than a few necessities in a 
single bag. 

I am the sort of person who 
obeys instructions of that kind. 
I showed up on time at the ap- 
pointed place and discovered, when 
it was too late to augment the 
meager supply of necessities in 
my single bag, that I wasn’t flying 
at all. 

Wearing my flimsy topcoat, and 
carrying the bag in which my one 
pair of cotton pajamas nuzzled my 
two broadcloth shirts, I was herded 
into a train bound for Canada, 
tossed out into a blizzard in Mont- 
real, and transferred to an old 
rattler that took two days to fight 
its way through the snowdrifts of 
the Maritime Provinces to Halifax. 
Here, nursing a bad head cold, I 
was dumped aboard a 2800-ton 
tramp steamer with a permanent 
list. 

It was not the most auspicious 
way to begin a journey and the 
journey itself, which has almost 
nothing to do with the point I want 
to make, amply justified my darkest 
forebodings. It took us thirty-one 
days to reach Liverpool, identified 
in my many and complicated papers 
as “a U.K. port.” During the 
course of these thirty-one days I 
got to know, more thoroughly than 
would have been the case if I'd had 
any control over the circumstances, 
a man who shall be identified in 
these notes as Harvey Brace. 

Mr. Brace, who admitted to forty- 
seven summers but looked much 
older, was a factory traffic expert 
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“Each man is content with only one wife, except the princes or kings.” 


who was being sent by the FEA to 
help the British Ministry of Supply 
cope with one of its many problems. 
He, too, had been told he would fly 
but, because he had only recently 
been married, his wife—who ap- 
parently felt that snagging a gentle- 
man who had almost reached the 
half-century mark without being 
trapped into matrimony was not an 
achievement that should be treated 
lightly —had crammed his single bag 
with plenty of sweaters and heavy 
underwear. Mr. Brace was much 
better equipped than I was for our 
uncomfortable journey and, since 
we were thrown into the same cabin 
and Mr. Brace was a man of gener- 
ous impulses, he offered to share 
some of his sweaters and underwear 
with me. 

I accepted with alacrity, even 
though Mr. Brace and I were built 
along somewhat different lines. He 
refused to accept any payment for 
the loan of the garments which, if 
we had been torpedoed, would not 
have done me a bit of good, but, I 
feel certain, did save me from 
double pneumonia. I should add 
here, by way of parenthetical clar- 
ification, that when I say Mr. Brace 
refused to accept payment, I re- 
fer to money. He took his compen- 
sation in another, and more painful, 
way. Hemade me his confidant. Mr. 
Brace had his own way of filling in 
his time; he talked and wrote let- 
ters. 

His conversation was directed at 
me. The letters were addressed to 
his brand-new wife. There were 
times when I could not decide which 
of Mr. Brace’s two activities was 
more annoying. After the first day 
out of Halifax he had exhausted 
every scrap of his past history that 
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could possibly arouse even a glimmer 
of interest in any listener, even me. 
And, since the letters were cer- 
tainly not going to be mailed until 
we reached that still unidentified 
“U.K. port” and conceivably, to 
judge by the exploding depth bombs 
that our escort kept dropping all 
around us, might never get a chance 
to be mailed, all of Mr. Brace’s in- 
dustry seemed pointless. Which 
shows you—or me, anyway—how 
obtuse you can be about a man 
whose underwear and sweaters you 
are wearing. 

Mr. Brace explained, with what 
seems in retrospect to be invincible 
logic, that he had not married until 
late in his forty-seventh year be- 
cause it was not until a month be- 
fore he was scheduled to embark on 
this mission for FEA that he finally 
met a woman who interested him. 
It seemed cruel that after waiting 
so long— Mrs. Brace, it seemed, was 
no spring chicken, either, and this 
was her first marriage—they should 
be separated so soon after the 
wedding. But, as some nameless 
phrasemaker had put it, there was 
a war on, and Mr. Brace’s country, 
or one of his country’s allies, had 
called on him. Mrs. Brace had 
agreed that her brand-new husband 
could not refuse and, after stuffing 
his bag with the underwear and 
sweaters that were somewhat large 
for me, she had exacted from him 
the promise that he would write to 
her regularly. 

Clearly Mrs. Brace was one of the 
people Samuel Butler had in mind 
when he wrote the angry passage 
in his Nolebooks that I hope to 
reread when my son gets off the two- 
o'clock bottle. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

Mr. Brace did not say whether, 
by the word “regularly,” his wife 
had meant every day, and I did not 
ask. Neither did I inquire whether 
the promise worked both ways. 

This was anomission I have never 
ceased to regret, and you will 
soon see why. I assumed at the 
time that Mrs. Brace had promised 
that she, too, would write every 
day, but this may well have been a 
completely unjustified assumption. 
I don’t know. I'll let you figure out 
that part of it for yourself. 

When we reached Liverpool the 
rest of us wereso pleased to be alive 
that we didn’t mind the tedious 
business of waiting hours on foot in 
a damp, draughty shed to get 
through the customs and thesecurity 
police, but not Mr. Harvey Brace. 

He was so impatient that he set 
us all back a full hour by talking 
sharply to the security interrogator 
who, as a result, became more in- 
furiatingly leisurely with his ques- 
tions. Mr. Brace was in a hurry. 
He had thirty-one letters all ready 
to be mailed back to his wife and he 
wanted to get to a place where he 
could buy some British stamps. 

This was not my first visit to 
England, a country not particularly 
addicted to change, so I knew where 
to buy stamps and, after we escaped 
from the clutches of the customs 
officers, I took Mr. Brace to the 
post office. 

After we disposed of his bushel 
of mail, I took him around to 
the wireless office, where we both 
sent guarded cables to our wives, 
announcing our safe arrival. Mr. 
Brace was so grateful for these 
small services that he insisted we 
travel down to London together. I 
could scarcely do otherwise, since 
I was still wearing his underwear. 
On the train Mr. Brace wrote his 
thirty-second letter to his wife. 

The next morning, when we got 
off at Paddington, we took a taxi 
to the American Embassy in Gros- 
venor Square. Here, as I had 
hoped, I found waiting for me three 
airmail letters from my wife, sent 
during the thirty-one days while I 
had been at sea and, by what in 
wartime was a piece of rare luck 
with communications, an answer to 
the cable I had sent her the day 
before from Liverpool. I was so 
engrossed in my happy haul that 
some twenty minutes went by be- 
fore I realized that Mr. Brace, stand- 
ing beside me in the lobby of the 

Embassy, was strangely silent. I 
looked up from my wife’s third 
letter. He was watching me wist- 
fully. 

“What about your mail?” I said. 

“Why aren’t you reading it?” 
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“I didn’t get any,” said Mr. 
Harvey Brace. 

My heart sank. This was Mr. 
Brace’s first journey of any length, 
but I had done a good deal of 
traveling. I knew the importance of 
mail from home. I could imagine 
how this odd little man, who had 
written thirty-two letters in the 
thirty-two days since we had left 
New York, was feeling, and I didn’t 
want to imagine it. For several 
moments my own pleasure was di- 
minished. I could feel, unreason- 
ably but definitely, a slow resent- 
ment mounting in me. I didn’t 
want to be feeling sorry for Mr. 
Harvey Brace. I wanted to go on 
reading my own mail. My resent- 
ment, I should add, was directed at 
Mrs. Brace. 

“Look,” I said. “Let’s go back 
and ask again. There must be some 
mistake.” 


A One-Way Correspondence 


We went back, but there was no 
mistake. There were no letters or 
cables for Harvey Brace. I thought 
of the promise his wife had exacted 
from him, the promise that he write 
to her every day, and I regretted 
that I had been so bored with his 
endless monologue on board ship 
that I had neglected to ask whether 
the promise worked two ways. It 
was too late to ask now. And it was 
too late to stop being furious with 
Mrs. Brace, a woman I had never 
met. 

It was also quite obvious that my 
completely unreasonable fury would 
not cause a letter or two from Mrs. 
Brace to materialize out of the thin 
air and, besides, that nameless 
phrasemaker had a point; there was 
a war on. I assured Mr. Brace, with 
a confidence I did not feel, that his 
wife had undoubtedly written him 
a dozen letters but, because of the 
unpredictable nature of the mails 
during a war, they had been delayed 
somewhere en route. I told him he'd 
be getting them all in a batch one 
of these days, said I’d be seeing him, 
and went about my business, which 
took me out of London. 

A week later, when I came back 
to London and went to the Em- 
bassy to pick up my mail, there was, 
in addition to a couple of letters 
from my wife, a note from Mr. 
Brace, asking me to give him a ring 
at the FEA offices. 

I had no great desire to comply 
with this request because I did 
not think I could stand facing Mr. 
Brace again if he had not yet heard 
from his wife, but I was still tied to 
him by the borrowed underweat, 
as well as by the shared experience 
of a harrowing journey and, be 
sides, I find that, like most people, 
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[ have a tendency to underestimate 
my capacity for standing things. 
[rang him up and we made a date 
for lunch. 

It was not a good lunch, and not 
alone because of the wartime food. 
Mr. Brace had not yet heard from 
his wife. This had not stopped him 
from tearing off three more cables 
and seven more letters, full of highly 
censorable detail about his work for 
the Ministry of Supply and his ad- 
justment to life in the great foreign 
capital which was then being raided 
regularly by the Luftwaffe. I as- 
sured Mr. Brace again that all his 
wife’s letters would arrive in a batch 
one of these days, told him his 
underwear was at a laundry near 
my station outside London and I 
would return it when next I came to 
town, and we made a date to meet 
at the American Embassy the 
following week. 

When, seven days later, I showed 
up in Grosvenor Square with the 
bundle of laundry under my arm, I 
found again, in addition to the let- 
ters from my wife, a note from Mr. 
Brace. He had managed to find a 
small flat in Chelsea. He wanted 
me to come and dine with him and, 
if | was staying the night in London, 
where it was almost impossible to 
find a hotel room, I was welcome to 
his extra bed. I went around to his 
flat and found Mr. Brace a changed 
man. 

“You've heard from home,” I 
said after I returned his underwear 
and sweaters and thanked him 
again for lending them to me. 
“Haven't you?” 

“Yes,” he said cheerfully. “I had 
a letter this morning.” 

“A letter?” I said, and as soon as 
the words were out of my mouth I 
regretted them. I had been think- 
ing, instead of the effect of my 
words on Mr. Brace, about my as- 
surances that when his mail finally 
did come it would consist of a batch 
of letters delayed en route. “I 
mean,” I said lamely, “I’m glad 
you finally heard from home.” 

He gave me a quick glance as he 
busied himself with the dinner 
which was cooking on the tiny range 
in the small Pullman kitchen that 
opened, like a shallow closet, on the 
single bed-sitting room of Mr. 
Brace’s flat. 

“Well, yes,” he said. ‘She hasn’t 
had much chance to write because 
her mother hasn’t been feeling too 
good, but she said she’d received 
every one of my letters. Up to 
about ten days ago, that is. The 
others are still on the way, of 
course, but they’re coming in 
regularly. I number them, you 
Know, so she can read them in 


sequence,” 


It was a fair dinner, considering 


» the stringency of London rations at 


the time and Mr. Brace’s obviously 
meager talents as a cook and the 
fact that the sirens sounded as we 
were setting out the plates on the 
card table. I was quite tired and so, 
after dinner, we folded the card 
table and opened the studio couch 
which separated into two cots that 
filled the room completely. We took 
turns in the tiny bathroom and then 
climbed into our beds. Just before I 
pulled out the light, I saw Mr. 
Brace tuck a piece of paper under 
his pillow. 


Those Mailbox Blues 


In the middle of the night the 
sirens sounded again and, as I lay 
awake in the darkness, trying to 
decide as always during a raid 
whether it would be wise or con- 
sidered cowardly to get out of bed 
and suggest going down to the air- 
raid shelter, I became aware of a 
curious sound from the other half of 
the studio couch, three feet away 
from me. 

I listened and, under the noises 
of the sirens and the hum of the 
planes overhead, I could hear it 
again, unmistakably, and my skin 
grew tight with embarrassment and 
discomfort. Mr. Brace was quietly 
sobbing. 

I forgot all about the air-raid 
shelter. I lay quietly in the dark- 
ness, pretending to be asleep and 
wishing I were somewhere else, and 
after a while Mr. Brace stopped 
crying and the all-clear sounded 
and I really fell asleep. In the 
morning Mr. Brace, who was due at 
the FEA offices at nine, told me to 
take it easy, since I didn’t have to 
catch a train back to my station un- 
til the early afternoon, and not to 
worry about the flat. He had a 
part-time maid who came in at noon 
to tidy it up for him. He left at 
8:30 and I went back to sleep. I 
woke up again at eleven, took a 
bath, had some of the breakfast Mr. 
Brace had thoughtfully left for me 
on the drainboard in the Pullman 
kitchen, and got dressed. 

As I was knotting my tie I no- 
ticed a piece of paper on the floor 
between the two halves of the 
studio couch. I picked it up and 
glanced at it casually. It was the 
letter Mr. Brace had received from 
his wife. It had obviously fallen 
out from under his pillow during the 
night. 

I started to put it down hastily, 
but it was too late for the question 
of ethics to become anything other 
than academic. The letter Mrs. 
Brace had written to her husband, 
six and a half weeks after he left 
home and after some forty-odd long 
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and highly detailed letters of his 
had gone off to her in the opposite 
direction, consisted of a single type- 
written paragraph. My casual at- 
tempt to identify the piece of paper 
had been enough for me to absorb 
its contents. I knew why Mr. Brace 
had been crying in the night and, as 
I tucked the sheet of paper carefully 
back under his pillow, I could feel 
my skin go tight again with em- 
barrassment and, once more, I felt 
the sense of mounting fury for 
Mrs. Harvey Brace, a woman I had 
never met. 

‘Dear Harv,” the letter said. “I re- 
ceived all your cables and letters and 
am happy you arrived safe and the 
work is interesting. I can’t write 
much because mother’s gall bladder 
is bad again and I have my hands 
full. Mr. Turner, the insurance man, 
called up yesterday. You forgot to 
pay the insurance on the car and it’s 
due in March, he says, three weeks. 
What shall I do? Please write regu- 
larly. I enjoy your letters so much.. 
And come home soon. With much 
love, always your wife, Gladys.” 

By the time I had my tie knotted, 
common sense had taken over again 
and I was no longer furious with 
Mrs. Brace. I was merely annoyed 
with her. She was not a bad, per- 
haps not even a selfish, person. Ob- 
viously she loved her husband. She 
was merely one of those people at 
whom Samuel Butler had directed 
his caustic comment. Mrs. Brace, 
who loved her husband, wanted 
frequent and detailed letters from 
him while he was traveling. But 
she lacked the imagination to put 
herself in the shoes of that husband, 
who loved her as much as she loved 
him, and wanted frequent and de- 
tailed letters from home. 


Columbus’ Lost Letter 


Now this, while a common 
enough fault with people who travel, 
or with their friends and relatives 
who remain at home, is one that you 
could never lay at the door of 
Christopher Columbus, whose real 
name, according to the researchers, 
was Cristébal Colén. The discoverer 
of America was a man who, when he 
took pen in hand, and he took it 
often, did not put it down easily. 
Columbus was not a boy to dash off 
notes. He wrote letters. 

It has been reported, by students 
of these matters, that on February 
14, 1493, Columbus, or Colén, 
wrote on a stout parchment a long 
and detailed account of his first 
voyage to America, wrapped the 
parchment in waterproof silk, 
sealed the parcel into an ironbound 
barrel, and then heaved the whole 
thing overboard somewhere near 
the Azores. 








“I took possession with flying 
standards, no one objecting.” 


There was no dead-letter office in 
those days. The document has not 
yet, as of this writing, been de- 
livered. The records do not indicate 
precisely how this communication 
was addressed and, since most 
people in those days, including 
Columbus, seem to have had a 
variety of names, it is possible that 
the letter may still turn up. If the 
postman should ring your bell some 
morning and, after handing you a 
small barrel with somewhat rusted 
hoops, ask you to sign here, please 
don’t tell him there must be some 
mistake. Just accept the barrel and 
get in touch with me. I'll be glad to 
refund the postage. I like to read 
travel letters, and this one sounds 
like something I would hate to miss. 

Until that unlikely event takes 
place, however, there is a reason- 
ably good substitute to fill the gap. 
From M. Lincoln Schuster’s fasci- 
nating anthology, A Treasury of 
the World’s Great Letters, I have 
selected for these columns Wilber- 
force Eames’ translation of a travel 
letter by Christopher Columbus 
that was actually delivered in 
Barcelena in April, 1493. It is a 
document that Mrs. Harvey Brace 
could have read with profit. If she 
had known as much as the dis- 
coverer of America knew about 
what to put into a travel letter, I 
never would have heard her hus- 
band sobbing in the night on the 
second half of a studio couch in a 
London flat during an air raid. 

It is well to bear in mind, while 
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reading this letter, the words that 
Mr. Schuster, a careful editor, 
quotes from a speech made by 
President Lowell of Harvard: 
“When Columbus set out he did 
not know where he was going; when 
he arrived he gid not know where he 
was; when he returned he did not 
know where he had been; but all the 
same he discovered America.” 

While this is undoubtedly true, it 
is even more true that Columbus, 
unlike Mrs. Harvey Brace, knew 
where the butter for his bread came 
from. The letter is addressed to 
“The magnificent lord, Gabriel 
Sanchez, treasurer of the most 
illustrious and most invincible Fer- 
dinand, King of Spain.”” Remember 
that this letter was written after 
Columbus’ first voyage. Remember 
that he made three more. And re- 
member that voyages cost money. 
Then take another look at the 
portfolio Gabriel Sanchez held in 
what might be described, I suppose, 
as Ferdinand’s cabinet. 

One final word: when Columbus 
came ashore on October 12, 1492, he 
believed himself to be on an island 
“somewhere in the Indian Sea, be- 
yond the Ganges.” Many people 
even today, on their first visit to 
Manhattan Island, make the same 
mistake. 


The Explorer Reports 


And now, as the men who place 
the names of nominees before po- 
litical conventions put it, I give you 
a man who—but, like most nomi- 
nees, of course, he needs no intro- 
duction. Ladies and gentlemen, 
Christopher Columbus: 


Because my undertakings have at- 
tained success, I know that ‘it will 
be pleasing to you: these I have deter- 
mined to relate, so that you may be 
made acquainted with everything 
done and discovered in this our voy- 
age. On the thirty-third day after I de- 
parted from Cadiz, I came to the Indian 
Sea, where I found many islands inhab- 
ited by men without number, of all 
which I took possession for our most 
fortunate king, with proclaiming 
heralds and flying standards, no one 
objecting. 

To the first of these I gave the name of 
the blessed Saviour [in Spanish, San 
Salvador, one of the Bahama Islands. 
It has been variously identified with 
Grand Turk, Cat, Watling, Mariguana, 
Samana, and Acklin islands. Watling’s 
Island seems to have much in its favor), 
on whose aid relying I had reached this 
as well as the other islands. But the 
Indians called it Guanahany. I also 
called each one of the others by a new 
name. For I ordered one island to be 
called Santa Maria of the Conception 
[perhaps Crooked Island or, according 
to others, North Caico] another Fernat- 
dina [identified by some with Long 
Island (Bahamas); by others with Little 
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Inagua], another Isabella [identified 
variously with Fortune Island and Great 
Inagua], another Juana [the island ‘of 
Cuba], and so on with the rest # 

As soon as we had arrived at that 
island which I have just now said was 
called Juana, I proceeded along its codst 
towards the west for some distance; I 
found it so large and without perceptible 
end, that I believed it to be not an 
island, but the continental country of 
Cathay [China] seeing, however, no 
towns or Cities situated on the seacoast, 
but only some villages and rude farms, 
with Whose inhabitants I was unable to 
converse, because as soon as they saw us 
they took flight. 

I proceeded farther, thinking that I 
would discover some city or large resi- 
dences. At length, perceiving that we 
had gone far enough, that nothing new 
appeared, and that this way was leading 
us to the north, which I wished to avoid, 
because it was winter on the land, and it 
was my intention to go to the south, 
moreover the winds were becoming vio- 
lent, I therefore determined that no 
other plans were practicable, and so, go- 
ing back, I returned to a certain bay 
that I had noticed, from which I sent two 
of our men to the land, that they might 
find out whether there was a king in this 
country, or any cities. These men 
traveled for three days, and they found 
people and houses without number, but 
they were small and without any govern- 
ment, therefore they returned. . . . 

This island is surrounded by many 
very safe and wide harbors, not excelled 
by any others that I have ever seen. 
Many great and salubrious rivers flow 
through it. There are also many very 
high mountains there. All these islands 
are very beautiful, and distinguished by 
various qualities; they are accessible, and 
full of a great variety of trees stretching 
up to the stars; the leaves of which I be- 
lieve are never shed, for I saw them as 
green and flourishing as they are usually 
in Spain in the month of May; some of 
them were blossoming, some were bear- 
ing fruit, some were in other conditions; 
each one was thriving in its own way. 
The nightingale and various other birds 
without number were singing, in the 
month of November, when I was ex- 
ploring them. 

There are besides in the said island 
Juana seven or eight kinds of palm trees, 
which far excel ours in height and beauty, 
just as all the other trees, herbs and fruits 
do. There are also excellent pine trees, 
vast plains and meadows, a variety of 
birds, a variety of honey, and a variety of 
metals, excepting iron. In the one which 
was called Hispana, as we said above, 
there are great and beautiful mountains, 
vast fields, groves, fertile plains, very 
suitable for planting and cultivating, and 
for the building of houses. 

The convenience of the harbors in this 
island, and the remarkable number of 
rivers contributing to the healthfulness 
of man, exceed belief, unless one has seen 
them. The trees, pasturage, and fruits of 
this island differ greatly from those of 
Juana. This Hispana, moreover, abounds 
in different kinds of spices, in gold, and 
in metals, 


On this island, indeed, and on all the 
others which I have seen, and of which I 
have knowledge, the inhabitants of both 
sexés go always naked, just as they came 
into the world, except some of the 


,{wottien, who use a covering of a leaf 


“or,"some foliage, or a cotton cloth, 
which they make themselves for that 
purpose. " 

All these people lack, as I said above, 
every kind of iron; they are also without 
weapons, which indeed are unknown; 
nor are they competent to use them, not 
on account of deformity of body, for 
they are well formed, but because they 
are timid and full of fear. They carry for 
weapons, however, reeds baked in the 
sun, on the lower ends of which they 
fasten some shafts of dried wood 
rubbed down to a point; and indeed they 
do not venture to use these always; for it 
frequently happened when I sent two or 
three of my men to some of the villages, 
that they might speak with the natives, 
a compact troop of the Indians would 
march out, and as soon as they saw our 
men approaching, they would quickly 
take flight, children being pushed aside 
by their fathers, and fathers by their 
children. And this was not because any 
hurt or injury had been inflicted on any 
one of them, for to every one whom I 
visited and with whom I was able to con- 
verse, I distributed whatever I had, cloth 
and many other things, no return being 
made to me; but they are by nature 
fearful and timid. 

Yet when they perceive that they are 
safe, putting aside all fear, they are of 
simple manners and trustworthy, and 
very liberal with everything they have, 
refusing no one who asks for anything 
they may possess, and even themselves 
inviting us to ask for things. They show 
greater love for all others than for them- 
selves; they give valuable things for 
trifles, being satisfied even with a very 
small return, or with nothing; however, I 
forbade that things so small and of no 
value should be given to them, such as 
pieces of plate, dishes and glass, likewise 
keys and shoestraps; although if they 
were able to obtain these, it seemed to 
them like getting the most beautiful 
jewels in the world. . . . 

In all these islands there is no differ- 
ence in the appearance of the people, nor 
in the manners and language, but all 
understand each other mutually; a fact 
that is very important for the end which 
I suppose to be earnestly desired by our 
most illustrious king, that is, their con- 
version to the holy religion of Christ, to 
which in truth, as far as I can perceive, 





they are very ready and favorably in- 
clined: “ 

In all these islands, as I have under- 
stood, each man is content with only one 
wife, except the princes or kings, who 
are permitted to have twenty. The 
women appear to work more than the 
men. I was not able to find out surely 
whether they have individual property, 
for I saw that one man had the duty of 
distributing to the others, especially re- 
freshments, food, and things of that 
kind... . 

Truly great and wonderful is this, and 
not corresponding to our merits, but to 
the holy Christian religion, and to the 
piety and religion of our sovereigns, be- 
cause what the human understanding 
could not attain, that the.divine will has 
granted to human efforts. For God is 
wont to listen to his servants who love 
his precepts, even in impossibilities, as 
has happened to us on the present 
occasion, who have attained that 
which hitherto mortal men have never 
reached. 

For if anyone has written or said any- 
thing about these islands, it was all with 
obscurities and conjectures; no one 
claims that he had seen them; from 
which they seemed like.fables. Therefore 
let the king and queen, the princes and 
their most fortunate kingdoms, and all 
other countries of Christendom give 
thanks to our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who has bestowed upon us so 
great a victory and gift. Let religious 
processions be solemnized; let sacred 
festivals be given; let the churches be 
covered with festive garlands. Let 
Christ rejoice on earth, as he rejoices in 
heaven, when he foresees coming to sal- 
vation so many souls of people hitherto 
lost. Let us be glad also, .as. well on 
account of the exaltation of our faith, as 
on account of the increase of our tem- 
poral affairs, of which not only Spain, 
but universal Christendom will be par- 
taker. These things that have been done 
are thus briefly related. Farewell. Lis- 
bon, the day before the ides of March. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, Admiral of 
the Ocean Fleet. — 


As I reread this letter, in which 
the author, while maintaining an 
attitude of becoming modesty and 
piety, does not exactly run himself 
into the ground, I am reminded of a 
story about Winston Churchill that 
was current in London during 
the war. The Prime Minister, it 
seems, was being driven back to 
London from an _ inspection of 
British invasion troops ‘“some- 
where in the Midlands.” As his 
limousine rolled past the estate of the 
Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, one of 
the Prime Minister’s bright young 
secretaries interrupted the great 


man’s reveries to point out the 


sight. 

“Ah, yes,” said Churchill. ‘‘ Poor 
Stanley Baldwin, history will deal 
harshly with him.” There was a 
pause, and then Churchill added, “I 
will write that history.” THE END 
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Fly-fishing lesson on the Middle Nauboug: “Wrist snapping, Lady Sahib,” he would say: and all I could think of was that my back was breaking. 


Bundobust in Kashmir 


The key to its success is simplicity as contrived by Indian fishing guides 


by FRANCES MUIR 


out fishing had always been my hus- 

band’s favorite sport, so during that 
spring when we were in Delhi, broadcast- 
ing from India to America, his conversa- 
tion was full of wistful reminiscence about 
cool mountain streams. 

At home, in New York, we had had many 
chats about the day when he would initiate me 
into the art of angling, and I had dreamed up a 
second honeymoon. I had imagined the toler- 
ant Irish gillie in the boat, if it were New Zea- 
land; the stoic guide, in New Brunswick or 
Quebec; the self-effacing shikari, in India. 
“No, darling, that’s backwards,”’ Peter would 
say. “There. Never mind; just keep the line 
taut, next time. No, darling, you see ——” 
The pauses for cigarettes and jokes. The 
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delicious picnic. The stroll back to camp, arm 
in arm. 

One day we saw an ad in the Hindustan 
Times and decided that our next holiday 
would be a fishing trip in Kashmir. The ad 


read: 
KASHMIR 


Munawar Shah & Sons, Agents 
Fishing, Shooting, Camping, 
Trekking, Houseboats. 
CHEAPEST COST 
The Bund, Srinagar. 


We had no idea when we could get away, nor 
whether this firm was reliable, but we were 
curious for more information, so Peter wrote 
a noncommittal note. The answer came back 


Photographs by Peter Muir 
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with a speed that is rare in India. It was an 
exhaustive description of the different ‘‘ beats” 
one could hire for a week or more: three-mile 
stretches of stream, where no other fisherman 
could intrude during your stay. All equipment, 
from tackle to tents, would be provided by 
Munawar Shah & Sons “at very reasonable 
prices.” 

This lengthy document was followed in a 
few days by a “ List of His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir’s Trout Waters,” and a bro- 
chure filled with pertinent information, from 
“New Rivers Invented in 1940” to the 
amount of tapioca furnished for a two weeks’ 
trip. The introduction to the brochure was 
slightly confusing, but you get used to that in 
India, even when it reads like the following: 

“We should like the readers of this booklet 
to know that before they could convince them- 
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selves can have a glance on the lines ‘What 
Distinguished People Say’ as regards the tre- 
mendous series of arrangements Which have 
highly been ameliorated since 1880, in its 
future possibilities that certain minor con- 
sequences of the great upheaval have received 
but scant notice.” 

As we wanted to convince ourselves, we read 
page after page of recommendations. Maj. J. 
R. V. Sopper, of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry, we read, had had a lovely time. So 
had Mrs. Sopper: “’ . . . the whole business 
has that ‘personal touch’ which makes such a 
pleasant difference.” Capt. Guy Pinhorn, of 
the 2nd Royal Lancers, admitted that his wife 
had “always found something wrong” in the 
arrangements of other agents, but that Muna- 
war Shah was infallible. 

The pamphlet concluded with a statement 
of the firm that it had “left all competitors 
hopelessly behind.” 

We went over the minimum requirements 
for a ‘‘simple”’ expedition carefully: 

2 Fishing Licenses. 1 Tent, Double Fly, 
with bathroom attachment. 1 Cooking Tent. 





All too soon our lorry slid off the hard surface into mud up to its axles. 
It took the male population of a near-by hamlet to raise it from the ditch. 





It looked as if the bundobust had bogged down, but twenty-four coolies 
sprang from nowhere, with sudden efficiency turned into a mobile force. 


‘L Servants’ Tent. Crockery, Cutlery, Camp 
Furniture, Cooking Utensils. 

1 Cook with rations. 1 bhisti (slop boy) with 
rations. I Sweeper with rations. 2 Fishing 
shikaris (guides) Food for the Sahibs. 

The elaborate paraphernalia reminded me of 
Indian picnics, where you mustn’t sit on the 
good earth, but on a Turkish rug. 

Without further encouragement from us, 
Munawar Shah continued to write to us. His 
letters arrived with the regularity of telephone 
bills, to remind us that thirty more sweltering 
days had passed. 

“Hoping you favor by attending this letter 
soon. ...°” “Up to now we did not receive 
any telegram from your goodself.” “‘So desir- 
ous of performing your services, we are... ” 


Indian Grapevine 


We decided eventually that it was best to 
pick our agent, and make our plans, on the 
spot, so we did not advise Munawar Shah of 
our impending arrival by plane—a two-hour- 
and-forty-minute run from Delhi. (The train- 
and-automobile trip takes three days.) 
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Though the time was mid-July, it was cool 
when we strolled up to the crazy shop, on the 
Bund of Srinagar, Kashmir’s summer capital. 
A rickety sign proclaimed in large letters: 
Munawar SHAH & Sons, TACKLE SPECIALISTS 
AND ANGLING Experts. Just as Peter was say- 
ing to me, “Now we're not. going to let this 
bird buffalo us into anything,” four Kashmiris 
in colored turbans emerged from the shop, ap- 
parently Munawar Shah & Sons, all talking at 
once. 

“Muir Sahib, Lady Sahib, pleasant journey, 
we hope? Very fine fishing weather. Every- 
thing ready if convenience you this Saturday.” 

We were astounded. “ But how did you know 
we were coming?” Peter managed to ask. 

“American Sahib from Delhi kindly telling 
your intentions,” replied one in a green turban 
who we learned was the eldest son. ‘‘ Very con- 
venience. So preparations okay; licenses now 
for signing, please.” 

It seemed futile to demur. Inside the shop, 
we were informed that ‘we’ had leased the 
beat known as the Middle Nauboug for a 
week. The next step was to select tackle. 





The personal servant is indispensable. He guards your property, buys 
things in bazaars for half the sum that you would pay, acts as interpreter. 
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The tents sprang up, the 24 coolies left, we settled down to what 
we hoped would be peace. We reckoned without the servant problem. 





The legal limit on the Middle Nauboug is 9 trout per rod per day. 


One of the 19 shown here, all caught in a morning, was the author’s. 


As Munawar Shah’s English was 
limited, he left his sons in charge. 
While the men got together on 
the subject of rods and flies, I wan- 
dered around aimlessly until one of 
the younger brothers suddenly pro- 
duced a list as long as a Chinese 
customs declaration, and shoved 
it under my nose. ‘“Mem-sahib 
choosing tinned stores,”’ he declared 
with finality. He thrust a copy of 
what I came to know as a “ Messing 
Contract” into my hand, and I 
read: “We supply:—Rice, Curry, 
Figs, Milk, Cooking Fruit, Bread, 
Meat, Fat, Chicken, Eggs, Duck, 
Geese, all sorts of Vegetables, 
Country Spices, and Fuel.” 

That seemed more than adequate 
for people who think of camping in 
terms of bacon, eggs and a can of 
beans. But the lad was just starting. 
Looking pleased by the opportunity 
to exhibit his English, he began 
reading the other list aloud. 

“Porridge, Mem-sahib, porridge? 
No porridge? Jello? Wanting tapi- 
oca, Mem-sahib? Custard powder?” 
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“No, no,” I said, ‘wanting 
nothing. Marmalade, perhaps. One 
jar.” I saw him write down two. 

“Eno’s Fruit Salt, hot-water 
bottle, cigars, toothpicks 7 

He was a persistent salesman, 
and was soon joined by his brothers. 

“Salt, soap, matches 

Before I knew it, down went 
twenty items which the “ Messing 
Contract” illogically omitted. 








“Bundobust” is a rather terri- 
fying word, until you discover that 
it should be pronounced “bunduh- 
bust”; then you remember “blun- 
derbuss,”’ and you feel that you are 
making progress with the language. 
The definition, however, is elusive. 
“Mohammed Baba makes a terti- 
ble bundobust,” says a friend at the 
club; or, ‘My bundobust last year 
would have been all right if the 
weather had been better.” But 
when you ask what a bundobust is, 
the reply is merely a question and 
unilluminating: “How long have 
you been in Kashmir?” 
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The bhisti (pronounced beastie) is the servant who ‘takes the place 
of plumbing on a bundobust. Here he carries water for the tub. 


Our bundobust started by water 
in a shikara, a gay little craft (as 
smooth as a gondola, but more com- 
fortable), for Srinagar could be de- 
scribed in guidebooks as ‘the 
Venice of India.” In the middle of 
town we reached our rendezvous, 
and Munawar Shah, Sr., got his 
eldest son to inform us that he 
would spend the first two days with 
us on the Middle Nauboug. 

The personal servant, in India, is 
indispensable. He guards your prop- 

rty, buys things for half what 
you’d pay, and acts as interpreter. 
Our fellow, Duki Ram, was in his 
late sixties, a stocky little Hindu, 
with a huge turban and gold ear- 
rings. He clucked about us with a 
protective zeal. 

While our ancient lorry was being 
loaded, he enjoyed his role im- 
mensely, strutting back and forth 
With a critical eye to the packing, 
shouting instructions to the coolies 
and not allowing anyone but himself 
to handle our personal luggage, 
Which consisted of two khaki kit 


bags and a typewriter. The lorry was 
large. Mysterious bundles and eight 
human beings filled it. Besides the 
chauffeur, Munawar Shah, Duki 
Ram and ourselves, there were a 
cook, the slop boy and a sweeper. 

Soon we were out of the lush lake 
country, the real Vale of Kashmir, 
mounting gradually, in uninterest- 
ing uplands, on treacherous roads 
which were often marked ‘Im- 
passable in Wet Weather.” The 
weather was excellent, yet all too 
soon our lorry slid off the hard sur- 
face into mud up to its axles. It 
took the male population of a near- 
by hamlet to raise it from the ditch. 
When, at last, the road petered out 
before a narrow bridge, the driver 
stopped. Munawar Shah congratu- 
lated him for having covered fifty- 
five miles in three hours, and we all 
disembarked. 

There was no sign of life in this 
nondescript neighborhood; and, 
knowing that Indian servants will 
never lend a hand where work out- 
side their particular province is 
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concerned, we wondered who would 
unpack the impedimenta stacked 
on, in, and under our rickety ve- 
hicle. Munawar Shah had disap- 
peared, and Duki Ram was, for 
once, baffled. 

It was nearly three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and, although we didn’t 
discuss our dilemma, we were both 
wondering where we’d spend the 
night and what had gone wrong. It 
looked as though the bundobust had 
bogged down. But things tick in 
strange, unexpected ways in India, 
as we discovered when we returned 
to the parked lorry. 

Evidently the noise of the rushing 
stream had drowned out all sounds, 
and we were amazed to find the 
formerly empty field a scene of 
bustling activity. Twenty-four coo- 
lies had sprung up from nowhere, 
plus a fierce-looking syce (groom) 
with two ponies and a frisky month- 
old colt. For the first half hour the 
coolies gesticulated about weights 
and measures, then, with sudden 
efficiency, turned themselves into a 
mobile force. Tents and tin bath- 
tubs, stoves and crockery, bedding 
rolls and tackle, food and drink 
filed away on twenty-four backs. 
The four servants didn’t strain 
themselves. Duki Ram, having sat- 
isfied himself that our luggage was 
safe on the back of a swarthy por- 
ter, carried his umbrella. The cook 
clutched a live duck. The slop boy 
and sweeper each had a lantern. 


Piscatorial Army 


Munawar Shah, who was much in 
evidence again, indicated that we 
were to mount the ponies, and he 
himself set off on foot with the 
others. Once in the saddle, our cav- 
alcade got under way, with the syce 
loping ahead at a pace that made 
the ponies pant. 

Now we were in beautiful coun- 
try. The hills, as even the higher 
Himalayas are modestly called, 
began closing in on a narrow valley. 

In the early stages the procession 
on foot had vanished into a short 
cut, and when the syce, after a 
particularly long absence, suddenly 
popped up at a spot remote from 
habitations and gestured to us to 
dismount, it dawned on us that we 
were just about as isolated as Pit- 
cairn Island. 

“Where men?” Peter asked in 
pidgin Hindustani. The syce grinned 
balefully and said nothing. For half 
an hour we waited, wondering 
whether this inscrutable character 
had led us astray. We both jumped 
when a voice behind us said: 
“Salaam, Sahib. Salaam, Mem- 
sahib. Proceeding camp, please.” 

The trim figure and general as- 
pect of our rescuer were reassuring. 


Abdul, as we eventually learned 
to call him, was one of the two 
shikaris assigned to us under the 
“simple” contract, and in the days 
to come we became quite dependent 
on his quiet ability and his English. 
Everything was working out pre- 
cisely on schedule, he explained, as 
he led us along a tortuous path. 
“Look! There they are.” He 
turned and pointed. Behind us 
came a fantastic procession of por- 
ters and servants, some of them 
waist deep, crossing the stream at 
the ford. Duki Ram, his white 
trousers rolled as high as possible, 
was clutching his umbrella as 
though his life depended on it, and 
the cook, missing his footing for an 
instant, nearly dropped the duck. 
We went about eight miles and 
reached a beautiful clearing beside 
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the sparkling water, faced by a 
gentle hillside dotted with fluffy 
young willows. In the glow of the 
sunset, reflected against huge cu- 
mulus clouds, the tents sprang up, 
the twenty-four coolies departed, 
having been paid and tipped, and we 
settled down to what we hoped 
would be peace. We had reckoned 
without the servant problem. We 
had forgotten that in India, even in 
the wilds, there is no privacy. 
Counting Munawar Shah and 
two shikaris, seven people, with the 
best will in the world, were devoting 
their attentions to a couple who 
wanted to be left alone. Duki Ram 
thought it would be nice if we took 
baths in the tin tub. The sweeper 
inaugurated an intensive campaign 
with the Flit gun. The cook wanted 
to know whether we ate cereal for 
breakfast. And Munawar Shah had 
to have a word with the Sahib about 
tomorrow’s choice of trout flies. 
The next morning Munawar Shah 
announced firmly that he would be 
my fishing instructor, and practi- 
cally ordered Peter away to the up- 
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per reaches of the Middle Nauboug. 
Fishing from the bank didn’t 
satisfy him, so I rolled up my slacks 
and waded out into fast water. 
For four hours, in broken Englis),, 
he tried to teach me how to cast. 
“Wrist snapping, Lady Sahib,” 
he would say, and all I could think 
of was that my back was breaking. 
I had started out looking rather 
jaunty, I thought, but by the time 
I made my weary way back to the 
tent, I definitely resembled Tom 
Sawyer, but without a fish. 


Fisherman’s Luck 


“What luck?” I managed to call 
to Peter when he reappeared. He 
took a string of fish from Abdul and 
held it up. “The sky would be the 
limit in this water,” he said, “‘if it 
weren't for the law. I got them in 
the first three hours.” There were 
nine beautiful brown trout, all over 
ten inches, the maximum allowed 
per rod, per day. 

“It’s just perfect,” he went on. 
“T’ve caught larger trout than these 
one to three pounders, but I’ve 
never had better sport. This fast 
water keeps them in fine condition, 
and they fight like the devil. Hope 
my luck lasts.” 

It did, for seven consecutive 
days. And after Munawar Shah de- 
parted, leaving us to our own de- 
vices, even I managed to pull out 
one of the legal size. 

Too soon, the horde of coolies re- 
turned and we left the Middle Nau- 
boug. The procedure was the same, 
including the ride in the lorry. The 
chauffeur no doubt considered it 
fate but, just as before, it was bad 
driving that landed us in the ditch. 


At the club in Srinagar, an 
Englishman we knew glanced up 
from his pink gin. ‘ Hello-ullo,” he 
said. “Hear you’ve been on the 
Middle Nauboug. How did you 
enjoy the bundobust?” 

“It was fine,” I answered. And 
this time there was no need to look 
puzzled. I hadn’t learned to cast 
properly, but I had learned the 
definition of that word. 

A bundobust is a trek into the 
hills with an army of coolies instead 
of a mule; a retinue of servants in- 
stead of one guide; a small colony 
of tents instead of a campfire; a 
dreary five-course dinner instead of 
bacon and eggs. 

“Who laid it on for you?” the 
Englishman inquired. 

“*Munawar Shah,” said Peter. 

* Ah,” said the Englishman, “ one 
of the best. A first-rate agent. Al 
ways use him myself. The key # 
his success, I’d say, is that he man- 
ages to keep things simple.” 

THE END 
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THE AMERICAN RIFLE 


(Continued from Page 60) 


hammer struck the cap, flame leaped 
to the powder. The percussion 
cap was worked out in 1816 by an 
Englishman, Joshua Shaw, then liv- 
ing in Philadelphia. His application 
for a patent was denied on the ground 
he was an alien. Years later Con- 
gress voted him $25,000 as a token 
of the fortune he might have made if 
he had been born in this country. 

The percussion cap was more cer- 
tain and far quicker than the spark 
of flint on steel, and eliminated 
the flintlock’s pan of loose priming 
powder. Further, it made possible 
nearly every subsequent improve- 
ment in firearms except the prog- 
ress due to smokeless powder. 
Riflemen are notoriously conserva- 
tive, so the change from flint to per- 
cussion took time. 

One early result of percussion ig- 
nition was the first successful re- 
peating firearm, the revolver that 
Samuel Colt patented in England in 
1835 and in this country in 1836. 
Colt did not invent the revolver and 
never claimed he did. Men had 
been making revolvers experimen- 
tally for at least 150 years before 
Colt was born, but none of them 
was able to fire a succession of shots 
safely using loose priming powder. 

Colt adapted his revolving cylin- 
der to rifles and to shotguns, with- 
out success. When a revolver is 
fired, flame and smoke flash out the 
gap between the cylinder and the 
barrel breech. In early models 
loaded with loose powder and ball, 
the gun sometimes fired two or more 
charges at once. This was not espe- 
cially dangerous with a revolver 
held in one hand at arm’s length. 
In shooting a revolving rifle, how- 
ever, the left hand is normally ahead 
of the cylinder, and the rifleman was 
likely to get a bullet in his wrist. 











The period following the discov- 
ery of percussion ignition was one of 
great activity in firearms. British 
gunsmiths set new standards of 
workmanship with their double- 
barreled shotguns and dueling pis- 
tols. However, they were less in- 
ventive than French gunsmiths who 
were trying to adapt the percussion 
principle to self-contained car- 
tridges, and less curious than Amer- 
icans who wanted to know what 
made a rifle shoot. 

It was known that an elongated 
bullet, being heavier in proportion 
to its diameter, offered greater 
power, range and accuracy than a 
round ball. It was known, too, that 
it was more resistant going down a 
barrel and that it was easily tipped. 

The best of early cylindrical bul- 
lets for muzzle loading was designed 
by Capt. Claude Etienne Minié at 
the French school of musketry. The 
Minié was made smaller than the 
bore of the rifle so it would go down 
easily; an iron wedge was fitted in 
the base. The wedge was to expand 
the bullet under the blow of the ex- 
ploding powder, thus sealing the 
gas. But the wedge sometimes split 
the bullet, leaving a ring of lead in 
the rifling. In America it was found 
that a concavity in the base of the 
bullet served the purpose more effi- 
ciently. The exploding powder ex- 
panded the thin rim of the concay- 
ity. Bullets of this type were much 
used in .58-caliber muzzle-loading 
rifles during the Civil War. 

Varieties of breechloaders ap- 
peared in the 1840’s, one of the 
most successful of which was the 
invention of Christian Sharps. 
Sharps was born in Washington, 
New Jersey, in 1811, and at nine- 
teen went to work in the arsenal at 
Harpers Ferry, where he learned the 
manufacture of interchangeable 
parts. The rifle he patented in 1848, 
several years after he left Harpers 


Private shops like this account for many reproductions of old-time guns. 
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Ferry, had a breechblock sliding in 
a mortise and operated by an under 
lever. When the gun was opened the 
rear end of the barrel was exposed 
for the insertion of a combustible 
linen cartridge. When the block 
was raised the sharp edge cut off the 
rear end of the cartridge exposing 
the powder to the fire of a percus- 
sion cap. 

The trouble with all breechload- 
ers using loose powder or combusti- 
ble cartridges was that they leaked 
gas at the breech. This was un- 
pleasant to the shooter and, further, 
a succession of shots fouled the ac- 
tion of the gun so it was difficult or 
impossible to open. The Sharps 
leaked gas but its lever was power- 
ful enough to operate the breech- 
block even when it was dirty. 

Self-contained metallic cartridges 
go back to French gunsmiths of the 
1830’s and 1840’s. They apparently 
did not know that the metal car- 
tridge case held the secret of stop- 
ping gas leakage in breech-loading 
arms, but they did realize that it 
was more easily handled than pa- 
per or cloth cartridges, and capable 
of containing its own means of igni- 
tion. Flobert of Paris developed a 
rim-fire cartridge as early as 1835. 
The case, made of soft copper, had 
a rim at the base containing the ful- 
minate. The bullet was set in the 
other end. The pin-fire cartridge, 
often credited to a family of gun- 
smiths named Lefaucheux, was de- 
veloped in its final form by another 
Frenchman, B. Houiller, in 1847, 
and is still made in Europe, or was 
until World War II. It uses a pin 
that sticks out the side of the metal 
case near the base. When struck by 
the hammer the pin fires a cap in- 
side the cartridge. The true cen- 
tral-fire system was patented by 
Pottet of Paris in 1860. The actual 
use of self-contained metallic car- 
tridges lagged behind their inven- 
tion, probably owing to difficulties 
in manufacturing them. 


The Repeating Rifle 


Smith & Wesson, gunmakers of 
Massachusetts, took over Flobert’s 
idea and manufactured a .22 rim- 
fire cartridge for the first cartridge 
revolver which they produced in 
1857. Their repeating action, called 
the Volcanic, had failed for lack 
of proper ammunition, and they 
had let it go to Oliver Winchester. 
Winchester hired B. Tyler Henry 
of Windsor, Vermont, to improve 
the Volcanic. Christopher Spencer 
of South Manchester, Connecticut, 
then a boy in his teens, was also 
working on a repeating rifle. It is 
likely that both Henry and Spencer 
saw what Smith & Wesson’s rim-fire 
cartridge meant. The self-contained 


metallic cartridge could be made to 
close dimensions and it could stand 
being bounced around a bit in the 
mechanism of a repeating rifle. Fur- 
thermore, it made a gastight seal at 
the breech; the pressure of expand- 
ing gas forced the thin metal at the 
mouth of the cartridge case tightly 
against the walls of the rifle cham- 
ber. The metal case was elastic 
enough to spring back as the pres- 
sure died, so it was easily extracted 
to make way for a new cartridge. 
The dream of a workable repeating 
rifle was about to come true. 

Spencer got his patent on March 
6, 1860. His rifle was operated by 
an under lever. The magazine, con- 
taining seven cartridges, was in the 
butt stock. It was designed to take 
a .56 caliber rim-fire cartridge, but 
in some versions using the .56- 
caliber head it was adapted to 
bullets of .52, .50 and .46 caliber. 
All of them used charges of forty- 
five grains of powder with bullets 
weighing from 330 to 386 grains. 

Tyler Henry got his patent seven 
months later than Spencer, and as- 
signed it to Oliver Winchester. The 
Henry rifle might easily be mis- 
taken for any of the Winchester 
rifles made in the next thirty years 
except that it had a brass frame. It 
was operated by an under lever, 
carried fifteen cartridges in a tubu- 
lar magazine under the barrel, and 
weighed just under ten pounds. The 
rim-fire cartridge originally used 
twenty-five grains of powder and a 
bullet of 216 grains, so it was con- 
siderably less powerful than the 
Spencer. The Henry was compa- 
rable in killing power to the Ken- 
tucky rifle, but the man who fired 
one shot with the Henry had four- 
teen more which he could fire as fast 
as he worked the lever. 

When the Civil War began, the 
country was short of arms. The 
Army had tested a number of 
breech-loading rifles and regarded 
them all with suspicion. The big 
contracts were let to makers of 
muzzle-loading rifles. Col. Hiram 
Berdan was unusual among officers. 
He knew how to shoot a rifle. He 
organized a regiment of sharp- 
shooters and insisted that a man 
prove he could shoot before be- 
ing accepted. Berdan demanded 
Sharps breech-loading rifles, and 
after months of argument got 
them. The record of Berdan’s 
sharpshooters in the war justified 
his choice of the Sharps. It is 
erroneously supposed that his 
sharpshooters took their name from 
their rifles. The term was in use be- 
fore Christian Sharps was born. 

The great pitched battles of the 
Civil War, even as late as Gettys- 
burg, were fought predominantly 
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by infantry with muzzle-loading 
rifles. But the cavalry, engaged in 
scouting, skirmishing and many of 
the lesser actions, wanted carbines. 
The term carbine referred to a rifle 
with a barrel short enough to be 
handled on horseback. A man could 
reload a breech-loading carbine 
without getting off his horse, so the 
cavalry of the Union Army got at 
least sixteen different kinds of 
single-shot breech-loading carbines. 
The cavalry also had got more than 
94,000 of the carbine that became 
most popular, the Spencer repeater. 
The infantry was issued about 12,- 
000 Spencer repeaters and about 
10,000 Henry repeaters. 

The rim-fire cartridge worked 
well with small charges of powder, 
but the cartridge metal was not 
strong enough to stand heavy 
charges and if made heavier it re- 
sisted the blow of the firing pin. It 
was time for the central-fire car- 
tridge. The head of this cartridge 
could be made of thick brass be- 
cause the priming mixture was in a 
separate cup of softer and thinner 
metal fitted into a pocket in the 
center of the cartridge base. It cost 
more to make than a rim-fire case 
but it could be reloaded. The arms 
companies were presently offering 
rifles for central-fire cartridges and 
reloading tools. 

Remington had one of the sim- 
plest of all breech-loading actions, 
the rolling block invented by 
Leonard Geiger. Joseph Rider im- 
proved it. Remington sold single- 
shot rifles with this action to half 
the world’s armies in Europe and 
South America during the next fifty 
years and in calibers from .22 to .50 
for hunting and target shooting in 
this country. The Sharps rifle was 
converted to take center-fire me- 
tallic cartridges. There were several 
other American single-shot rifles 
popular among target shooters at 
medium ranges, including the 
Stevens, the Maynard rifle de- 
veloped from Dr. Edward May- 
nard’s early carbine, and, above all, 
the Ballard. 

In 1870 Winchester’s famous 
salesman, Col. Tom Addis, sold the 
Turks an order for Winchester model 
1866 rifles that put the Winchester 
company on its feet. This model, 
using the .44 rim-fire cartridge, was 
the first rifle Winchester introduced 
under his own name. Winchester 
was now able to buy out the Spen- 
cer and take it off the market. In 
1873 he brought out the model that 
made ihe name Winchester re- 
nowned. This took the .44-40-200 
center-fire cartridge, though it was 
later made for smaller calibers. The 

es mean that the bore was 
forty-four hundredths of an inch in 


diameter (although actually it was 
nearer forty-two hundredths), and 
used forty grains of powder and a 
bullet weighing 200 grains. In car- 
bine form it had a twenty-inch 
barrel, a magazine holding twelve 
cartridges, weighed seven and a 
quarter pounds, and became a 
favorite saddle gun. 

Wild West. fiction and motion 
pictures sometimes give the im- 
pression that the only gun known 
west of the Mississippi is the .45- 
caliber Colt single-action revolver 
introduced in 1872, and subse- 
quently made for the .44-40 Win- 
chester and many smaller car- 
tridges. It is the world’s most 
famous revolver. The Winchester 
1873, however, played a bigger part 
in the winning of the West if only 
because a rifle is effective at much 
longer range than a revolver. The 
Winchester ’73 became the rancher’s 
meat gun and the weapon posses 
carried when they rode after rustlers 
or road agents. It was also the rifle 
carried by the rustlers and the road 
agents. 


The Army Springfield 


For many years the Winchester 
had little competition in its chosen 
field. Other repeating rifles were in- 
vented but none achieved enough 
popularity to survive in this country 
except one produced in 1881 by J. M. 
Marlin of New Haven. Marlin was 
the maker of the fine Ballard single- 
shot target rifles. His repeating rifle 
looked much like a Winchester since 
it had lever action and a tubular 
magazine under the barrel. With 
improvements, it is still made. 

The Winchester ’73 had one con- 
spicuous failing. It lacked the 
power and the long-range accuracy 
of some single-shot rifles. The Army 
adopted in 1873 a single-shot rifle 
named the Springfield after the 
armory where it was made. The 
action was the outcome of experi- 
ments in converting the existing 
supply of muzzle-loading rifles to 
breech-loading. The cartridge was 
the .45-70-405. The bullet was later 
increased from 405 to 500 grains. 
Sharps and Remington brought out 
their single-shot rifles to use even 
more powder in such cartridges as 
the .40-90-370, the .44-105-520 and 
the .45-120-550. Professional buf- 
falo hunters needed the big charges 
and so did the target shooters who 
competed with Irish teams in the 
1870’s at Creedmoor, Long Island, 
and at Dollymount, Ireland, at 
ranges of eight hundred, nine hun- 
dred, and a thousand yards. 

The Winchester ’73 had neither 
the strength nor the length of action 
to take the Army’s .45-70 cartridge, 
much less the longer Sharps and 
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Cap-lock rifles are still made in the U. S. by craftsmen like Elmer Wolf. 


Remington cartridges. Thomas 
Gray Bennett, a son-in-law of 
Oliver Winchester, was anxious to 
meet the challenge. At the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exposition in 
1876 he saw a rifle invented by 
B. B. Hotchkiss of Paris that would 
take the .45-70. He went to Paris 
and bought the Hotchkiss, for Win- 
chester. His company made the 
rifle but it never became popular. 
It was operated by a bolt, and Win- 
chester had taught Americans to 
like lever-action rifles. Other bolt- 
action repeating rifles met the same 
resistance. 

Bennett heard some young men 
were making rifles in Ogden, Utah. 
He went to Ogden and met the 
three Browning brothers, John, 
Matt and Ed. Their father, a gun- 
smith by trade, had been the cap- 
tain of a Mormon wagon train and 
had brought his outfit safely from 
Iowa to Ogden in a day when In- 
dians were a constant danger. John 
Browning was the inventor. He 
had grown up in the West. He knew 
the rifle as a necessary tool and he 
was fascinated by the task of im- 
proving it. 

The rifle young John Browning 
showed Bennett was a single-shot 
with a breechblock sliding in a 
mortise like the breechblock of the 
Sharps. Bennett saw at once that it 
would take any cartridge the Sharps 
would take. He bought it. Later 
John Browning showed Bennett a 
repeating rifle that resembled a 
Winchester because it had a lever 
action and a cartridge tube under 
the barrel. Unlike the Winchester 
73, its breechblock was solidly 
locked in the frame by sliding bolts. 
It was what Bennett had been look- 
ing for. 

Browning's single-shot action be- 
came the single-shot that Win- 
chester produced in many different 
calibers and weights from 1885 


until 1920. Browning’s repeating 
action became the Winchester 
Model 1886 which was for years the 
most popular big-game rifle in the 
United States and one which, in an 
improved form, Winchester still 
makes. John Browning continued 
to design new guns for Winchester 
for twenty-five years. He left home 
only for a brief annual visit to New 
Haven to show Winchester his 
latest invention. 

During the 1870’s and 1880's a 
congressman sometimes complained 
that the Indians were using Spen- 
cer, Henry or Winchester repeating 
rifles and so had more fire power 
than our cavalry. This may have 
been true on occasion. More often 
the fire power of Indians was due to 
their numbers. The Indians had 
greater fire power on that morning 
in June, 1876, on the Little Big 
Horn when Custer led his little com- 
mand so recklessly into battle. 
There were ten times as many 
Indians. Our Army, like most 
armies, regularly tested repeating 
rifles and decided they were too 
easily put out of action by sand or 
mud or rust. Military minds 
changed only with the development 
in Europe of a propellant that ad- 
vanced firearms almost as much as 
the discovery of percussion ignition. 
This was smokeless powder. 

The fact that the new propellant 
made so much less smoke than black 
powder was important in war, 
where clouds of smoke revealed the 
position of troops as soon as they 
opened fire. The fact that it burned 
up instead of leaving a heavy resi- 
due was even more important. The 
deposit left by black powder de- 
formed bullets in breech-loading 
rifles unless the barrel was cleaned 
after every shot. Long-continued 
firing without cleaning filled the 
rifling grooves with powder dirt and 
bits of lead, destroying accuracy. 
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(Now in Its 32nd Year) 
Washington 7, D.C. 


Today more Americans are 
in history 


position in this ever-growing business where you 
you are over 40—shows how you are 
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MAGHIFIED VIEW of 
Radiant’s “‘Hy-Flect”’ 
Screen surface; millions 
@ glass beads embed- 
ad ba pure white plastic. 
Teay reflect the light 
lastead of absorbing it. 


New 1948 Radiant 
Projection Screens 
: exclusive new 
features... sh r, 
clearer, items eh 
more snap and bril- 
-amazing new 
beauty in both black. 
and-white and color 
Projection... speedy, convenient setting-up with 
sereen flowing smoothly into correct position... 
sturdy, trouble-free durability. Modern in design, 
mple in operation . . . these new Radiant Screens 
bring out the best in any pictures! 


Radiant Model “DL” shown above is por- 
table, compact, easily set up, quick! 
adjustable. Radiant line includes Wall, 
Ceiling and Table Models in sizes 22”’x 30’ 
to 20 feet by 20 feet and larger—for 
every projection need. 


Send For FREE Screen Guide. 
"Secrets of Good Projection,” a 32-page 
booklet, gives proper screen sizes, cor- 
Tect projection lenses, tips for improv- 
fee ection, many other valuable 

Send for your FREE copy and 


citeular s} owing complete line of 


Radiant Screens, 
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The cleanliness of smokeless powder 
changed all that and made usable 
the fire power of semiautomatic and 
automatic arms. The revolutionary 
characteristic of the new powder, 
however, was that it produced much 
higher velocities than black powder. 
In 1892 the Army adopted a rifle 
for smokeless powder, invented by 
two Norwegians, Capt. O. Krag and 
E. J. Jorgensen. The rifle, popularly 
known as the Krag, had a five-shot 
box magazine and a particularly 
smooth-working bolt action. It 
used a long heavy bullet at a muzzle 
velocity of just under 2000 feet a 
second. Owing to the velocity, it 
had about the same killing power as 
the much bigger bullet of the .45- 
70, which left the muzzle at 1200 to 
1300 feet a second. The trajectory 
of the Krag was much flatter. 

The Army had its troubles with 
the new ammunition. Smokeless 
powder generated more heat than 
black powder, so the bullet required 
a jacket of metal harder than lead, 
such as an alloy of copper and 
nickel. Accurate manufacture of 
such bullets was difficult. 

The commercial-arms companies 
soon brought out rifles for smokeless 
powder. John Browning designed 
the Winchester Model 1894, which 
took the famous .30-30 cartridge. 
In carbine form the rifle weighed a 
pound less than the older .44-40, 
had a flatter trajectory and more 
killing power. Deer hunters in. 
America lovéd it, and so did the 
Indians in Canada and the Eskimos. 
Toward the turn of the century 
Arthur Savage of Utica, New York, 
brought out a hammerless rifle that 
used the familiar lever action but 
carried its cartridges in a rotary 
magazine. The Savage Model 99, 
designed for smokeless powder, be- 
came immensely popular among 
hunters and still is. 

The possibilities of the new pow- 
der stimulated John Browning’s in- 
ventiveness. He designed many 
semiautomatic and automatic arms. 
A semiautomatic arm loads and 
cocks itself after each shot, but does 
not fire again except with a separate 
pressure of the trigger. An auto- 
matic arm fires as long as the trigger 
is depressed and there are car- 
tridges in reserve. Browning de- 
signed a whole series of semiauto- 
matic pistols for Colt, including the 
.45-caliber pistol which was adopted 
by the Army in 1911 and is still the 
regulation service pistol. He offered 
Winchester a semiautomatic shot- 
gun but differed with the company 
over royalties and took it to Bel- 
gium for manufacture. Later, Rem- 
ington produced it in this country. 
Browning’s pistols were long made 









by F. N. in Belgium under the 
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Browning name, so he became 
better known in Europe than in the 
United States. Our Army gave him 
credit by using his name for the 
heavy and light machine rifles he 
designed. before 1918 and which re- 
main standard service weapons. 
When an ex-G. I. speaks of the 
B.A.R. he means the Browning 
Automatic Rifle. Browning did 
little manufacturing on his own 
account, but the Browning Arms 
Company of St. Louis, of which one 
of his sons is president, produces 
shotguns of Browning design from 
parts made in Belgium. 

The Spanish-American War in 
1898 convinced the Army that the 
Krag wasn’t good enough. The 
Spaniards used a rifle developed 
over many years by Paul Mauser in 
Germany. It could be loaded with a 
clip of five cartridges at once so it 
had greater fire power than the 
Krag, and its bolt construction was 
such that it was adapted to car- 
tridges of much higher pressure. 

In 1903 the Army adopted the 
Mauser rifle with some minor 
changes. It has been known ever 
since as the Springfield °03, and 
uses a more powerful cartridge than 
the .30-40 fired in the Krag. The 
cartridge was modified in 1906 and 
has been familiarly known to rifle- 
men ever since as the “.30-06.” As 
now loaded for the Army it gives a 
bullet of 150 grains a velocity of 
2800 feet a second. It is loaded for 
hunting with bullets all the way 
from 110 to 225 grains, 


Lion Guns 


Expert riflemen soon realized that 
for the first time the Army had a 
rifle in many ways better than any 
commercially made in this country. 
The Mauser action gave the Spring- 
field ’03 a finer accuracy with high- 
intensity cartridges than any other. 
This superiority is probably due to 
its stiffness (it has a minimum of 
spring), to the one-piece stock 
which seems to dampen vibration, 
and possibly to its powerful seating 
and extraction, which adapt it to 
closer-fitting cartridges. The late 
E. C. Crossman was one of the ex- 
perts who liked it. He persuaded 
the late Stewart Edward White to 
have a Springfield ’03 rifle fitted 
with a sporting stock for a hunting 
trip in Africa. White liked its per- 
formance against lions and big 
African antelope. Other men fol- 
lowed his example. 

The first World War was largely 
fought with bolt-action rifles, and 
millions of Americans learned about 
them. After the war several makers 
produced bolt-action rifles. Many 
hunters still prefer the lever action, 


slide action or semiautomatic rifles, 
PE Mmm, 













SHOE ortne MONTH 


sent by mail! 





. For a new peak in 
eye-appealing smart- 
ness, get these rugged 
moccasin type Concords. 
Rich Rio Brown leather 
with striking Ghillie tie—bold notched 
welting—HAND SEWN vamp. Famous 
Goodyear “LUG” soles of thick, pliable 
red rubber — very swagger for campus, 
street and all-purpose wear. 


ORDER BY MAIL — immediate Delivery 
Quality insured by 45 years of fine shoemaking. 
Order Model H-19 today. State exact shoe size 
and width. Available NOW in sizes 6 to 12, B, 
C,D. 11.95 Add 25c for mailing. Satis- 
faction or your money back. 


CONCORD SHOES, Inc., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








Enjoy AMERICA'S~ 
FINEST SKIING in the 
COLORADO ROCKIES 


Hit the hickories on the miles- 
long, sun-drenched, open snow 
slopes of the Colorado Rockies. 
Here—in 34 ski areas of natural 
alpine terrains—is the high 
speed fresh powder snow that 
makes skis sing! Mighty downhill runs, gradu- 
ated for beginners, intermediates, and schuss art- 
ists...thrilling jumps...cross-country trails amid 
scenery of incredible beauty. Modern tows and 
chair lifts. Picturesque hotels and lodges. For 
America’s finest skiing—come to COLORADO 
—top state of the nation! 
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SNOW and SUNSHINE 
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WINTER SPORTS 


COLORADO commirree 


225 State Capitol, Deaver, Colorado 


Please send me your new Ski Folder in- 
cluding complete schedule of ski events. 
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_ use twin-lens 
rgofLex ! 


it’s ticklish business to coax even one baby into 


for a good shot. If you've tried it, you know. 
Miss the moment and you’ve missed the picture. 

But no baby can fool an Argoflex. With the 
Argoflex method you snap pictures by the doz- 
ens—-get baby in every precious pose, because— 


Argofiex shows you the picture before you take it 


First center baby in the viewing screen, then 
turn the “viewing” lens to a good sharp focus. 
While Junior performs, you click ’em off. That’s 
all there’s to it. Try it and see. Your camera 
dealer has Argofiex now. Ask him to explain 
the simple Argofiex method today. 





Heads you lose, when your picture 
comes out like this. Argoflex saves 
cutting off, because it shows you the 
whole picture before you take it. 
And Got'e eunstly whet you gst. ARGUS, INCORPORATED 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





Hard to beat 
a pair like this! 





Canoes are tippy enough without ar- 
tificial tilting. Your Argoflex shots 
will be level, because Argoflex 
shows you a perfectly framed pic- 
ture before you click the shutter. 





ARGOFLEX 





ARGOFLEX Ii 





arqgus 





You won't get hazy daisies when 
you focus with Argoflex, because 
Argofiex viewing screen shows you 
the clear picture before you take 
it. You can’t miss better pictures. 





*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Argofilex—America’s first twin-lens camera 


the right mood at precisely the right moment ~ 





but marksmen who want supreme 
accuracy at long range select a bolt- 
action of the Mauser type. 

The interval between World War 
I and World War II saw many 
changes in rifles and rifle shooting. 
Match shooting with .22-caliber 
rifles became increasingly popular 
and match shooters demanded more 
accurate rifles and ammunition. 
The .22 long-rifle cartridge, not to 
be confused with the .22 long, was 
good for ten-shot groups of about 
three inches at a hundred yards. 
The National Rifle Association 
target used at a hundred yards had 
a ten ring two inches in diameter. 
Many shooters became skillful 
enough to put all their shots in that 
ten ring when shooting in the mili- 
tary prone position—if the ammu- 
nition was good enough. The .22 long- 
rifle ammunition became so efficient 
that it was necessary to put a one- 
inch X ring inside the two-inch ten 
ring to decide’ ties. Nowadays the 
best .22 match rifles with the best 
.22 match ammunition occasionally 
average under one inch for fifty 
successive shots at a hundred yards. 
Scores have gone up accordingly. 


The Garand Rifle 


Cartridges giving increased ve- 
locity and fine accuracy were de- 
veloped during the 1930’s. Amateur 
experimenters designed new car- 
tridges by reducing standard- 
caliber cartridges at the neck to 
take bullets of smaller caliber. Such 
cartridges, not being commercially 
made, are called “ wildcats.””’ Hun- 
dreds were tried and a few so im- 
pressed manufacturers that they are 
now produced commercially. The 
popular .22 Hornet and .257 
Roberts began as wildcats. From 
another wildcat, Winchester de- 
veloped the startling .220 Swift, 
which gives a .22 bullet a velocity 
of 4140 feet at the muzzle—the 
highest velocity of any cartridge 
commercially made. At three hun- 
dred yards the bullet rises only 
three and a half inches above the 
line of sight. With such modern 
high-velocity cartridges as the .270 
and the .300 Magnum a skilled rifle- 
man using a telescopic sight and a 
steady position can kill deer up to 
four hundred yards—a feat hardly 
possible thirty years ago. 

The Army wanted fire power 
rather than high velocity. In 1936 
the Army replaced the 


can be fired far more rapidly than 
any rifle operated by hand. \{ore- 
over, it has slightly less recoil than 
the Springfield °03 and feels 
as if it had far less. The Army 
also wanted a lightweight, short- 
barreled rifle which would have 
greater range and accuracy than 
the .45 automatic pistol and could 
be issued in place of it. A Win- 
chester design won a rigid com- 
petition and Ordnance ordered 
4,000,000. This rifle weighs only five 
and a half pounds and _ necessarily 
shoots a light cartridge. Because of 
its small size it is called a carbine, 

World War II was largely fought 
with semiautomatic and automatic 
arms. Most experts believe that our 
Garand rifle is better than any of 
the other semiautomatic rifles pro- 
duced during the war. 

During the war the OW! broad- 
cast overseas the statement that 
most American boys grow up with 
rifles. This was an exaggeration 
despite the fact that boys’ .22- 
caliber rifles are sold by hundreds of 
thousands, for a large percentage of 
American boys live in cities where 
they can’t shoot. It is true, how- 
ever, that the rifle is more used in 
target shooting and in hunting than 
ever before. We know from the 
records of target matches that there 
are ten times as many fine rifle shots 
in this country as there were in 
1920. Game-commission records in- 
dicate that the number of hunters 
this fall will break all records. 

The only check on the rapid 
growth of rifle shooting is a curious 
antagonism to guns, more emo- 
tional than rational. Apparently no 
new legislature, state or national, 
ever convenes without considering 
laws to restrict guns. The National 
Rifle Association devotes much ef- 
fort to informing legislatures what 
proposed restrictions would actually 
mean—something not always ob- 
vious. The perennial proposal that 
all guns be registered, for instance, 
looks innocent enough but some 
men who oppose it believe it could 
serve totalitarianism more than 
democracy. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of rifle 
cranks go on trying to improve the 
performance of rifles. The big arms 
and ammunition companies are also 
at work. They now have the advat- 
tage of many new instruments —the 
high-speed movie camera, the elec- 

tronic chronograph, the 





Springfield “03 with a 
semiautomatic rifle de- 
signed by John C. Garand, 
who had been working on 
semiautomatic arms at 
Springfield Armory since * 








oscillograph and X ray. 
Improving the rifle is stil 
a challenge to the mentt 
fascinates. rHE END 


—— 


See Facts for Holidays, pag® 











World War I. Because it Comquatty 139 and 140, for informatio 
is self-loading the Garand about rifle exhibits, 
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The Smoky Mountain Railroad runs 30 miles from Knoxville to Sevierville, Tennessee. Its freight-plus-passenger haul is typical of short lines. 


» SHORT-LINE RAILROADS 


‘ 
:" ; 


é | - . 
4 Fast disappearing from the American scene, 


they recall the travel of back-country yesterdays 


=. 


rye NAMEsof the great trunk-line railroads — 
Puss Union Pacific, New York Central and 
Great Northern, among others—are household 
words. But comparatively unknown are the 
rhore. than 500 short lines, such as the Mar- 
cellus & Otisco, Arcade & Attica, and the Live 
Oak, Perry & Gulf, These are the survivors of 
the great*consolidations, relics of the era when 
every railroad was a short line whose assets 


Brakemen’s shirts are called “thousand- 
milers,” a long time between washings. 
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might have been one wood-burning locomo- 
tive, a few miles of fifty-pound, unballasted 
rails, and a determination to run to the Pacific. 

Short lines now depend for their existence 
on freight, mails and express. Some are still 
operated as narrow-gauge—three feet as com- 
pared to the conventional gauge of four feet 
814 inches—and more than seventy of them 
have but one locomotive. Mostly they main- 


The “Cirrhosis Club” car on the Grasse River Railroad 
in upstate New York carries lumberjacks home at night. “cabbagehead” stack and deer’s antlers. 
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tain passenger service in a daily mixed freight- 
and-passenger train. Locomotive power ranges 
from an eight-wheeler on the Stockton Termi- 
nal and Eastern in California, built in 1867, 
to the huge modern Mikado-type engines of 
the Akron, Canton & Youngstown in Ohio. 
Revenues run from the $3000 annual operating 
revenue of the four-and-one-half-mile Stras- 
burg in Pennsylvania to the $2,000,000 gross 
of the Savannah & Atlanta in Georgia. 
Pictures and text on these pages are from 
the new volume, Mized Train Daily, A Book 
of Short-Line Railroads, by Lucius Beebe, 
with photograplis by Charles M. Clegg, Jr., 
and the author (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.). 


Wood-burner at Foley, Florida, bas 
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**You should have seen it before we straightened it out,” said the road- © The Louisville, New Albany & Corydon operates informally in Indi- 
master of the 11-mile Moore Central Railway, a North Carolina short line. ana. Passengers -ride in the caboose, board from trackside meadows. 


Narrow-gauge Carson & Colorado was built in the 1880's. Now the The Amador Central of California has complicated watering facilities, 
Owens Valley Branch of the Southern Pacific, it runs in California. From Martell it runs to Ione, once named Bedbug, later Free#eout. 


The Rio Grande Southern in Colorado’s San Juan country is anarrow- _ A saddle-tank engine powers mixed trains on the Nelson & Albemarle, 
gauge with a difference. Its rail motors are called “Galloping Geese.” | which runs through Jefferson’s country in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
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Before 1941 Oaxaca was almost isolated. Now one can drive down from Mexico City in a single day. Planes land regularly on its dirt-surfaeed airport. 


OAXACA 


. a 


It has a nearly perfect climate and heritages of ancient Indian civilizations 


and of early colonial days when it was a great Spanish town in Mexico 


by HUDSON STRODE 


A FEW TRAVELERS of the last half century, 
Oaxaca, which lies in a mountain-rimmed 
valley 330 air milessoutheast of Mexico City, has 
stood in the first rank of favorite colonial cities. 
Yet because of the difficulties of transportation 
few of those who had heard of Oaxaca’s charms 
made the journey to see them. As recently as 
1941, unless one went by horseback, one could 
reach the city only by the narrow-gauge rail- 
Way, which carried sleepers on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Then, suddenly; the 
i 
Descendants of the ancient Mixtecs, Zapotecs 
and Aztecs of the Valley of Oaxaca card and 
‘pm wool which they will weave into serapes. 


Oaxaca section of the Pan-American Highway 
had been completed, making it possible to 
drive to Oaxaca from Mexico City in a day, 
and airplanes were flying on regular daily 
schedules. 

Oaxaca was ready to welcome the throngs 
that better transportation and the end of the 
war brought. Even before 1941 it had good 
hotels, some of them exuding a seignorial at- 
mosphere, and in the last few years others, 
more modern, have been opened. 

There are persons who look at you con- 
temptuously when they learn that you are not 
traveling “like the people” by bus or train, 
and demand, “ How can you really see Mexico, 
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if you don’t travel second class? What can you 
see from the air?” Nevertheless, I booked a 
seat from Mexico City to Oaxaca on the 
regular plane, and twenty’ minutes later, on a 
July morning, I saw at close range a cluster of 
three volcanoes, the most magnificent speci- 
mens in the northern continent. 

There was the stretched-out splendor of 
Intacihuatl. The White Lady lay in eternal 
siesta, shrouded in snow-white samite and 
sprinkled with diamond dust. In five more 
minutes we were as close as a plane might 
safely approach to Popocatepetl. The glitter- 
ing Popo, which has been active for centuries, 
breathed out a warning sulphurous smoke like 
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Indians from all parts of the State of Oaxaca bring their wares each 
Saturday to this open-air market. They come by burro, by ox cart or 


an old dragon dying. Then we saw Orizaba. 
The “ Mountain of the Star,” as the Indians call 
it, rises nearer to heaven than any other peak 
between the Isthmus of Panama and Alaska. 
Its thick cone, encased in unmelting snow, 
looked as smooth as white marble. Reaching 
18,701 feet, it surpasses other peaks even more 
by its classical form than by its height. 
Within three quarters of an hour I saw 
beauty that a hundred railway journeys in 
Mexico could not excel. The rest of the way to 
Oaxaca lay above rough, forbidding moun- 
tains. Trees covered the mountainsides like a 
green mold. The occasional patches of yellow- 
green cornfields and the naked outlines of 
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mud-house villages were tiny islands in a sea 
of forest. A train crawled like a black snake 
toward the south. 

From the air, the Valley of Oaxaca resembles 
an amphitheater of jadeite. On one curving side 
lies the town of Oaxaca, capital of the state of 
the same name, which means “ The Place with 
Gourds.” The surrounding mountains are of 
gentle contour, protective rather than awe- 
inspiring. The tones of green range from dark 
jade to pale willow. Lavender-green shadows 
mark the ravines. When the King of Spain 
bestowed a title upon him, Hernan Cortés had 


Photographs by Nelson Morris 
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afoot, and many carry their produce and handicraft on their backs. 
The market, one of Mexico’s largest, fills the street for three blocks. 


asked to be called El Marqués del Valle de 
Oaraca. If the conquistador could only have 
conquered his own desire to explore and had 
settled on his Oaxacan estates, he might not 
have died an embittered man. 

In earlier centuries, this green valley, which 
Cortés renounced for the glitter of false El 
Dorados, had nurtured a culture that produced 
the temples of Mitla and the goldsmiths of 
Monte Alban. Morerecently, the patriot Benito 
Juarez had tended sheep among these hills as 
an unlettered Indian boy and had dreamed of 
democracy, and the city was the birthplace of 
Porfirio Diaz, whose name was to be the best 
known of all Mexicans in the 19th century. 
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The plaza is the center of Oaxaca’s life. Indians roll up in blankets and use it 
for a hotel; old women cook piquant stews at the curbs; natives rest in the 
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Pottery making is a big industry, employing 1500 persons. This Indian girl 
paints hundreds of plates a day, uses colors that turn vivid after baking. 


The 30,000 inhabitants of Oaxaca dwell in a 
near-perfect climate. Almost a mile above sea 
level, they are not plagued with extremes either 
of heat or cold. The thermometer never varies 
more than thirteen degrees. The average tem- 
perature is that most perfect for man, 70°. 
Occasional earthquakes, however, shake the 
town, and to meet that challenge, builders have 
made walls doubly thick. So Oaxaca’s first im- 
Pression is that of a town of heavy stone and 
reinforced masonry. But towers and domes 
break the monotony of flat roofs and earth- 
bugging houses. 

Thick-walled and green (because the stone 
of the regional quarries is greenish), Oaxaca is 
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a very old city. Its flavor is Spanish and 
colonial. In the 1480’s, about the time Cortés 
was born in Spain, Aztec warriors of Monte- 
zuma’s emperor uncle founded the town be- 
cause of gold discovered near by. 


The Gracious Heritage 


By a decree of Charles V, Oaxaca was de- 
clared a ciudad on July 6, 1529, in the same 
edict that created Hernan Cortés Marqués 
del Valle de Oaxaca. Its growth was rapid, 
and by 1532, according to an old chronicle, 
“five hundred Castilian families of pure 
blood” resided in Oaxaca besides the thou- 
sands of Indians. 
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shade or chat at 


the sidewalk cafés; and twice a week bands 
give concerts there. The governor’s palace is in the background. 


Indians chip metates (mortars to grind corn for tortillas) out of 
stone, sell them with hand-woven baskets and other handicraft. 


Today there is an atmosphere of pride of 
heritage in Oaxaca, and the great. mansion 
houses, with their well-tended patios, keep 
green the memories of past splendor. The rich 
traditions of Spain have laid a gracious patina 
over the city. 

In Oaxaca—more, I think, than in any other 
Mexican town —life centers about the plaza. It 
is really a double plaza, or a plaza and a brief 
alameda, with the cathedral, begun in 1553, 
dominating one side of one and one side of the 
other. Dark green laurel trees, planted three 
centuries ago, and the faded green portales, 
noble in design, offer rich shade. There are 
benches under the trees and hundreds of tables 
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Visitors from Mexico City drink cerveza (beer) on the lawn of Rancho San Felipe, once a luxurious hacienda, but opened as a hotel in 1939. 


at the sidewalk cafés. From a café table, one 
has a panoramic view more colorful, if less 
sophisticated, than on any boulevard of Paris. 
The atmosphere is amiable and relaxed, with 
none of that tension one finds in Mexico City. 
Indians of two tribes, Zapotec and Mixtec, 
walk among the arcades or sit on the stone 
benches under the sixty-foot laurels. The faces 
and hands of some have been baked to a rich 
ginger. A few carry folded across their shoul- 
ders the famous white-and-blue serapes of the 
district. 

In the shadows of the porlales are the sta- 
tions of the scribes, who write letters at the 
» hesitant dictation of the illiterate. With non- 
committal faces they set down the proposal of 
marriage, the expression of sympathy over the 
death of a parent, or the tale of woe about 
agricultural mishaps. 
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Bootblacks seek custom, and peddlers pass 
with trays of notions, and flower girls with 
baskets of blossoms. Sepia-colored soldiers, 
their uniforms the dusty gray-green of the 
native stone, follow with their eyes the full- 
skirted flower girls, or those with short skirts 
going home from office or ceramic factory. 


Where the Clock is Ignored 


The limousine of the governor stops before 
the governor’s mansion. A humble cortege car- 
rying lighted candles follows the man-borne 
casket of a child into the cathedral; patrons of 
the open-air shooting gallery do not pause in 
their firing to glance at the procession. An 
ancient victoria, minus its rubber tires, goes by 
with a patrician old lady, her white hair as 
elaborately coiffed as if she were on her way to 
be presented to Maximilian and Carlotta. The 
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cathedral clock announces the quarter hours, 
but the Oazraquefios pay it little heed. They 
move more by the sun and the moon, and their 
own internal regulator of the value and ne- 
cessity of time. 

It was Flandrau who wrote of the Mexican 
plaza: “One meets and speaks with just as 
many strangers as one does at an English 
garden party. But in the Mexican plaza or 
park each person feels he is both host and 
guest.” Nowhere in Mexico does this seem 
more true than in Oaxaca. Visitors, sitting at 
the café tables, are continually meeting people. 
A Mexican army officer joins the visitor in a 
vermouth. When the soldier departs, a poet or 
an archaeologist or a mining engineer takes his 
place. 

The Mexican plaza has one disturbing 
element, though, that is not found at an 
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English garden party—the clocklike inter- 
ruptions of sociable beggars. At Oaxaca half a 
dozen make the rounds hourly. One is a blind 
girl named Carmen, who knows the place so 
well that she saunters freely among the tables, 
with no one to lead her. 

She is under twenty and wears her rebozo 
like a turban in Biblical fashion. You give her 
money, and in an hour she is back, with her 
cupped palm making a shadow athwart the 
table, as if collecting tribute for the privilege 
of sitting there. 

A male beggar is more spectacular. He is 
thin and dramatically dark, with Spanish 
rather than Indian features. His legs have 
been cut off at the rump, and although he 
squirms along jerkily on his hands and leather- 
encased bottom, he makes the circuit of the 
portales and the shaded walks of the alameda 
just as regularly as does the sure-footed blind 
girl. 

Neither begged, I was told, because of ne- 
cessity. They begged for sociability. The town 
fathers had offered the legless fellow a pension 
if he would remain at home. “What fun 
would I have if I stayed like a rat in a dark 
hole?” he answered. 


Pleasure Before Business 


Sitting in the plaza, one has little awareness 
of business activity. “Oaxaca,” commented a 
companion at a café table, “is composed of 
ninety per cent weather, nine per cent gossip, 
and one per cent business.”” He was exaggerat- 
ing, for the city is the commercial center of a 
large territory, and it was business that had 
brought him to Oaxaca. He had flown from 
Boston to do some wholesale buying under the 
guidance of his Swiss associate from Mexico 
City. I was invited to join them. We hailed a 
taxi and drove to the “factory district”’ at the 
edge of town. 

In a tree-lined avenue the car stopped before 
along one-story building with thick dusty-pink 
walls. It had formerly belonged to a family of 
title. An enormous doorway led into a re- 
ception hall and then into a room proportioned 
like a state ballroom. Here hundreds of serapes, 
thousands of tablecloths, bathrobes and dress- 
ing gowns by the gross were piled on tables and 
stacked on shelves. The Bostonian and the 
Swiss made swift appraisals, and began order- 
ing: two hundred of these, three hundred of 
those, a thousand serviettes. There was no 
salesmanship, no bargaining, virtually no 
hesitation about selection. The soft-voiced 
manager of the showroom named the price; the 
buyers looked at each other and said, “ Five 
hundred, perhaps? Well, make it seven hun- 
dred and fifty.” 

While the buying continued, I asked to see 
the workers at the assembly lines. A barefooted 
Indian boy, with the tail of his pink cotton 
shirt knotted over his navel, directed me out 
the arched back door and made a sweeping 
gesture toward the garden. The sharp perfume 
of grapefruit, oranges, limes and lemons 
mingle’ with the heavy fragrance of mango 
and gardenia. In the shade of flame-colored 
‘rape myrtles Indian girls were doing em- 
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Revolutionists split up the beautifully carved wood of Santo Domingo Church, begun in 1575, for biv- 


ouac fires and used paintings as tarpaulins, but scores of busts of saints still hang from ceiling and walls. 


The Hall of the Monoliths, one of.the four palaces Patio of the Mosaics, in another temple 
of Mitla, whose ruins are an hour’s drive from Oaxaca. at Mitla, where Zapotec kings are buried. 
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current. Tops in performance, tone, 
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of Zenith Trans-Oceanic owners reads 
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thrilling demonstration at your radio 
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beautiful person thereupon ordered 
a lemon squash and we conversed 
haltingly for an hour about life and 
letters in Macao. By another of 
those strange literary coincidences, 
Miss Andrada’s favorite actress 
also turned out to be Jeanette 
MacDonald, for whom, she con- 
fessed archly, she had often been 
mistaken. I assured her that the 
resemblance was uncanny and con- 
fided that I had been frequently 
mistaken for Ronald Colman. Un- 
fortunately, just as our friendship 
was burgeoning into something that 
might today be a bitter-sweet 
memory, the orchestra played a 
farewell flourish. My vis-a-vis coyly 
intimated that if I were masterful 
enough, she might be prevailed 
upon to show me some rare old 
Portuguese mezzotints at her flat, 
but as I could not conceivably have 
gone there without my duenna, I 
was forced to decline. We parted 
with fervent promises to write each 
other daily and I made off for 
my hotel through a network of 
dark alleys. It must have been 
an off night in Macao, for when I 
reached my room and undressed, 
there‘ was not a single haft of a 
knife protruding from the small of 
my back. 

When I regained the Fighting 
Fish, Hirschfeld and the other 
passengers inevitably insisted on 
hearing about my experiences, but 
I merely laid my finger slyly along- 
side my nose and gave them a 
knowing wink. If the exploit ac- 
complished nothing else, it raised 
my prestige in the fo’c’sle. As I 


" passed a couple of old sea dogs splic- 


ing rope, I heard one whisper re- 
spectfully, “That’s the man who 
spent the night in Macao.” 

Two days south of Hong Kong, 
the heat began; awnings appeared 
on the afterdeck and the fantail, the 
cabins were loud with the whine of 
electric fans, and life moved in a 
slower, lazier rhythm. During the 
day the metal decks blazed under- 
foot; there were violent tropical 
downpours, sunsets that made the 
reason totter, nights filled with a 
million stars. 


Somerset Maugham Setting 


The young American matron 
at our table, on her way to face 
a difficult divorce, unexpectedly 
found herself the object of furious 
adoration by the third mate; the 
deck and engineer cadets dawdled 
endlessly about her daughter, flex- 
ing their muscles and holding long 
philosophical symposiums about 
love. 
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Then, one hot sultry morning, y 
awoke to the rattle of the anche 
chains in the Singapore roadstea4 
and the realization, at once gratify. 
ing and oppressive, that we haj 
reached the midway mark of oy 
journey. Seated in the tender pul. 
ing away from the Fighting Fish 
our luggage heaped about us, » 
waved good-by to officers and crey 
with a sense of unreality; already 
they were strangers, phantom 
whose identity we would puzk 
over in a drawerful of blackena 
snapshots. The sun was high over. 
head and merciless by the time ye 
arrived at the Raffles Hotel, and ji 
was good to relax over a Gimlet ip 
the cool darkness, even if the cele. 
brated bar did fall short of my pre. 
conceptions. I had expected some. 
thing straight out of Somers 
Maugham, paneled in mahogany 
and full of aquiline-featured cads 
involved in desperate intrigues with 
the wives of neighboring planter, 


Another Illusion Gone 


What I saw instead was a doubk 
row of tables strongly suggestive of 
a Childs’ restaurant, flanking 1 
dance floor that cried out for: 
mother-of-pearl jukebox to com- 
plete its utter commonplacenes. 
The people about us may have been 
cads, but their skins had bea 
tanned by gin-and-bitters rathe 
than fierce tropical suns. At noo 
the room began taking on the aspect 
of a New Jersey beach hotel; con- 
fortable bourgeois families er 
changed condolences about the 
servant problem and their children 
slid up and down the dance floor, 
whooping and pinching each other. 
It was very disillusioning, and 
whether it was due to travel fatigue, 
or the four Gimlets I had taken, or 
the end of my boyhood dream, i! 
made me want to cry. 

That night Hirschfeld and I la 
in our mosquito-netted trundle beds 
in the room we shared with twoothe 
birds of passage and listened rever- 
ently to the muted pulsebeat of the 
East. Down the gallery an ast 
matic phonograph was scratchilf 
out Count Basie’s One (’Cloc 
Jump and next door a woman whit 
pered for clemency as her liege lot 
methodically beat the living kapok 
out of her. Ever and again th 
snores of our fellow-lodgers r* 
antiphonally. I heard a vicious sla? 
and Hirschfeld’s stifled maledictio 

“You know,” I mum 
thoughtfully, “we could have he! 
all this in the Bronx for a five-cet! 
subway ride.” 

“Sure,” agreed Hirschfeld, “bi! 
who the hell would believe it?” 


This is the fifth of a series of articles 
The next will appear in an early 1ss¥ 
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The boy shepherded the men into their boat. Only one remained, grumbling and pointing down into our comfortable saloon. 
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Voyage of the Lruant 


The Millars find Greeks proud of new freedom, 
dignified, generous—and apt to hate each other 


by GEORGE MILLAR 


Part III 


Aves two nights and a day of sailing from 

Cape Spartivento, on the toe of Italy, we 
sighted the Ionian Islands, the western fringe 
on the coastline of Greece. The islands of 
Cephalonia and Zante (fior di levante) mingled 
their outlines with the bank of clouds behind 
Which the dawn rose. In the half-light I. saw 
mirages, for I had been long at the wheel, and 


was in that condition of nervous overawareness 
the soldier on outpost duty knows too well. 

Isabel brought up breakfast, her feet leaving 
imprints in the dew on the deck. Presently it 
was day, and the islands and clouds had lost 
their mystery. Since the flicker of the Sparti- 
vento lighthouse, 210 sea miles to the west, had 
died from our sails, we had seen nothing more 
than a few European birds migrating to 
warmer climates, and'a long line of porpoises. 


Illustrations by W. David Shaw 
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We had journeyed by dead reckoning with the 
compass and the log, and had been forced by 
head winds to deviate from our course, so we 
were glad to distinguish the long, jagged 
shape of Zante, corresporiding neatly with the 
diagram in our Admiralty Sailing Directions. 
We were too tired to face harbor officials, and 
picked out on the chart a deep inlet called 
Port Vromi, where “fishing craft sometimes 
shelter.” The inlet was difficult to find, for 
there are no man-made landmarks on the sea-- 
ward side of Zante. 

We entered cautiously through a cut in the 
overhanging cliffs. The natural harbor was 
deep and narrow, and at the inner end divided 
in two small horns, with a fishing boat drawn 
up on the shingle of each horn, and. steep hill- 
sides covered with yellow-green pines. The 
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There a lot of difference SESmmmmmmae ll 


in LOW-PRICED CARS! = |= 


The new Quality Chart at your Plymouth 
dealer's shows you exactly how all three lead- 
ing low-priced cars compare in 21 features 
of high-priced cars. Feature by feature and 
car by car, it identifies the 20 found in 
Plymouth, the 9 in one other leading low- 
priced car, the 8 in the other. 

That's quite a margin in Plymouth’s favor — 
but it’s far from being all. Over and above the 
20 quality features, Plymouth gives you basic 
advantages found in no other car in the 


Compare the cars in number 


QUALITY FEATURES 


MOST HIGH-PRICED CARS HAVE 


LOW-PRICED CAR #3 HAS As 










































lowest-priced field. Safety-Rim Wheels to 
reduce tire-failure hazards, are one example. 

The many others include: Safe-Guard Hy- 
draulic Brakes, a third more effective; Floating 
Power Engine Mountings for smoothest per- 
formance; Superfinished engine and chassis 
parts almost immune to wear. 

There certainly is a lot of difference in low- 
priced cars. And the Plymouth advantage 
climbs higher the more. you compare, 
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(Continued from Page 105) 
was limpid. I anchored in 
plve fathoms. When we switched 
the engines we heard the crickets, 
birds and the mosquitoes of 
se. There were no men, no 
es; only the two empty boats 
our larger boat. In the after- 
n I varnished our dinghy. At 
¢ the dew began to fall and I went 
slow for tea. The mosquitoes were 
, but fierce; against their at- 
tacks we burned a Frenchincense. An 
Italian radio station was giving a 
long program on the career of Arturo 
Toscanini with the N.B.C. Orches- 
tra. We both fell asleep as we listened. 


The Glory That Was Zante 


The following day I had an un- 
usually louche expression, as a 
mosquito had fed on one of my eye- 
lids. Bad weather pushed us out of 
our cove, and we sailed around the 
island for twenty miles to the port 
of Zante. Zante has felt many in- 
fluences, and for a considerable 
period after the Napoleonic wars 
was under the British. There is a 
nostalgic air about the place, a 
seedy air, an air of decayed pros- 
perity. The streets are of an incom- 
parable beauty to European eyes. 
Many of them run through low, 
white arcades; there is much Ve- 
netian architecture and some Eng- 
lish Georgian. A man offered to 
guide us to the place where we 
might touch a mummified saint. 
The prefect gave us tiny cups of 
Turkish coffee in his scarlet-plush 
offices where damp was eating the 
gilt from the Empire chairs. Hang- 
ing on the wall opposite the desk of 
His Excellency was a large portrait 
of Mr. Winston Churchill smoking 
a cigar. Another portrait of similar 
dimensions, but representing the 
frosty face of the late King George 
of Greece stood, in less permanent 
fashion, on a side table. 

On the prefect’s recommendation 
we went to a restaurant which was a 
well-lit, stone-floored room opening 
off the pavement ari decorated 
with flypapers and a colored 
Panoramic view of the city of 
Athens. The proprietor led us into 
the kitchen to choose our meal. His 
wife, standing behind the long char- 
coal stove, stirred at the copper 
pots, which held red mullet, cooked 
in olive oil; mutton, roasted and 
browned, with potatoes; spaghetti; 
some oily beans. The local wine was 
white, strong and clean on the 
Palate. The meal cost the two of us 
20,000 drachmas at the prevailing 
exchange rate, or about four dollars. 

eone has said that in every 
strange corner of the earth you will 
an elderly Englishwoman who 

Pretends that her corner is Eng- 





























































































land. We found one here. She is 
known as “The Queen of Zante,” 
and she invited us to her house. She 
is tall, white-haired, and beautiful to 
those who admire long faces and 
noses of character, and her name is 
Miss Isabel Crowe. She lives in the 
country above the town, on the top 
of a hill. When we had left the 
houses and were climbing through 
the groves of old, prolific olive 
trees, we heard birds singing with a 
volume comparable to that in 
greener countries in the spring, and 
saw a blackbird, glistening and 
motionless, hiding in a pome- 
granate tree. A roadside fountain, 
running from a stone rosette in the 
wall into a stone basin, might have 
been designed from a silver original 
by Benvenuto Cellini. 

Miss Crowe’s gateway wasofiron, 
surmounted with spikes and fitted 
with asmall blue-glass panel through 
which the servant peers, when one 
clangs the bronze knocker cast in 
the shape of a woman’s hand, a 
common form in Greece. A crowd 
of dogs ran out at us. 

Miss Crowe’s house was insignif- 
icant compared to some of the 
Georgian houses we had passed on 
our walk, and at first sight disap- 
pointing. It was an English bunga- 
low, squat and verandaed, built in 
the fashion of one hundred and 
fifty years ago. The sitting room 
was hung with sea captains’ brass- 
bound telescopes, and lithographs, 
one of which showed Lord Byron 
making love to a woman in a cave 
while a faithful and remarkably 
discreet Greek warrior kept guard 
at the entrance. We drank tea and 
ate cake. One of Miss Crowe’s 
ancestors was an important citizen 
of Zante, when the city was under 
the British. Her grandfather was 
Byron’s banker. During the last 
war she fled only when the Germans 
reached the island, sailing by night 
in a smuggling caique, hiding in 
coves by day to avoid the Nazi dive 
bombers, until she reached Crete. 
She passed the rest of the war doing 
good works in South Africa, and 
returned with the liberation of 
Greece. 

Although Miss Crowe speaks 
better Greek than most Greeks, she 
is quite British and reads the Lon- 
don Times. She finds it difficult to 
understand that there were people 
in the island where she had lived for 
so long who found it possible to be 
on good terms with all the con- 
querors: first the British, then the 
Germans, then the Italians, then 
the K.K.E. or Communists, and 
then again the British. From her 
terrace we could see the building 
where, a few months earlier, a Brit- 
ish platoon had been killed. 
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One side of Zante harbor is 
bounded by an arcade, which runs 
to a great, dusty church and a 
monastery from which sometimes 
dark, bearded priests surge like 
ants. Walking along this arcade one 
morning a little man came out of a 
barbershop and shouted in English, 
“How are you?” His name is 
Danis Koriceanos, but he is called 
Danny. His family has lived in 
Zante for three centuries. He 
worked as a cabinetmaker in Chi- 
cago for twenty-two years. He was 
persuaded by his aged father to 
return to Zante at the time of the 
slump in America. He has spent the 
intervening years longing for Chi- 
cago and investing it with all the 
glamour with which he doubtless in- 
vested Zante while he was in 
Chicago. 

“Why don’t you go back?” we 
asked him. 


New-World Nostalgia 


“Because these damn Greeks 
took every cent I had. Now I got no- 
money and my dad’s still old and 
sick.” He pulled two chairs to the 
sidewalk from the dark doorway of 
the barbershop. 

He could not understand why 


we found Zante beautiful. ‘I know’ 


Chicago from one end to the other,” 
he said, “but there are places on 
this island that I don’t know, and 
never want to know.”’ We smoked 
Greek cigarettes and ate meringues 
while he dreamed aloud of the day 
he would go back. 

We met some of the people in 
the great houses of Zante, houses 
which, for their delicate architec- 
tural perfection, some sensitive mil- 
lionaire in another country might 
long to possess. The terraces, with 
jasmine growing between the small 
bricks, extended down to groves of 
oranges, tangerines and olives. But 
inside the houses there were no com- 
forts beyond an old carpet or two, 
some rattan chairs and yellowing 
photographs. The talk in the houses 
was mainly of olives, Communists 
and the sons who work in London or 
New York. There is a sleepy, nos- 
talgic air to the whole island. 

On the last day we provisioned 
in the shops. The butcher’s was a 
dark cavern opening from arcades. 
I told the crone who squatted there 
that we wanted mutton. 

“The boy is away,” she an- 
swered. “Just cut it for yourself.” 
She handed me a long, discolored 
knife and pointed to the carcasses of 
three sheep hanging in the entrance. 
The meat was still warm with life. I 
succeeded in detaching a leg and 
shoulder. The old woman weighed 
it, grumbled at the ragged edges, 
and charged us two dollars. 
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There are many floating mines 
still in the waters of the Ionian 
Islands. A trading vessel blew up 
not far from the harbor while we 
were there. No trace of boat or oc- 
cupants was recovered. There was a 
religious ceremony at the end of the 
pier, the bearded priests winding 
out of their monastery in a long 
black line, chanting, followed by 
many people and children with flow- 
ers. The islands will not regain ap- 
preciable prosperity until the caiques 
sunk during and after the war are 
replaced, and timber is short. But 
building is progressing. Frequently 
one sees in streets or back yards the 
new, yellow bones of a seagoing 
craft, and wonders how the finished 
hull will reach the water. 

The Greek caique is a sturdy lit- 
tle boat, any size from three to one 
hundred tons, and usually what the 
yachtsman calls a “‘fifty-fifty” 
craft, a boat which moves with a 
Diesel engine but can sail if need be. 
The caiques are less romantic in ap- 
pearance than the big schooners we 
met off the Italian coasts, but they 
are more practical and have sound 
seagoing qualities that soon capture 
the foreigner’s liking. 

We hoisted our biggest square sail 
and foamed southward out of Zante 
with a following wind and sea to 
Navarino Bay. Ordinarily weshould 
have gone through the Gulf of 
Corinth and the Corinth Canal, but 
the Germans did such a thorough 
job of sabotage on the waterway 
that the Greeks say it will not be 
open for years, and we were obliged 
to face the long and dangerous trip 
round the Peloponnesian peninsula. 


Tantalizing Treasure 


Navarino, the biggest anchorage 
in the Morea, is a vast bay almost 
completely landlocked by a long, 
sausage-shaped island which leaves 
only one entrance. A great fortune 
lies there in the clear water. It is 
just out of reach of the rubber- 
suited diver; and political complica- 
tions have so far prevented up-to- 
date salvage. On October 20, 1827, 
a British admiral, Codrington, com- 
manding combined British, French 
and Russian fleets, bottled up in 
Navarino Bay the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleets which had been 
ravaging Greece, and sank almost 
every ship. On fine days you can 
see the Turkish hulks below, know- 
ing that inside them there are gold 
objects, priceless antiquities, pre- 
cious stones that the Turks took 
from rich Greeks and from the 
wealthy Greek Church. 

It rained all night, and next morn- 
ing we hurried on, sailing between 
islands and rounding a Venetian 
fortress of incredible grandeur. 








I told the old crone that we wanted mutton. “Cut it yourself,” she 
said, and handed me a discolored knife. The meat was still warm. 


Crossing the thirty-mile Gulf of 
Messenia to Cape Matapan, fa- 
mous for its bad weather, we ran 
into so much high wind and sea 
that we could carry only a reefed 
mainsail and a storm staysail. The 
boat heeled far over, the rigging and 
sails almost obscured by flying 
spray. Our gasoline was running 
very low, and we could not afford 
to push on with the engines. It 
was nearly dark when we ap- 
proached the land. In order to get 
the maximum shelter I had headed 
well up into the gulf, toward a bay 
marked on our charts as Port Mez- 
apa. But here we came up against 
a peculiarity of bad weather in 
Greek waters; as we got near the 
land which should have sheltered 
us, the wind, instead of softening, 
grew so fierce that we had to take in 
the reefed mainsail and then, with- 
out delay, the small staysail. At the 
inner end of the bay, which we 
reached under engine power, a 
small village straggled uphill from 
the frothing sea. The bare hills 
seemed to funnel all the wind in the 
world directly at us. Less than 100 
yards from the shore I dropped both 
anchors in a wide Vv, and we hung 
behind them like a weather vane. 
Meanwhile, lights were flashing in 
the village, and shouts came down- 
wind to us, followed by a boatload 
of tough-looking men. There were 
eleven of them and an undernour- 
ished boy who interpreted. The 
men were shaggy, unshaven and 
clothed in British battle dress. 
Each of them carried a rifle or 
Tommy gun slung from his shoulder, 
as well as knives and pistols. Even 
the boy, as he bent over our wind- 
lass to help me with the anchors, 
revealed a revolver beneath his 
ragged jersey. They insisted that 
we move into “the port,” which was 
quite invisible in the darkness. 
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“Why are you all armed?” | 
asked him. 

“Communisti,” he answered. He 
tipped his head back and drew one 
finger across his throat. 

They were neither friendly nor 
unfriendly. But they appeared to 
feel that they were in a position to 
give orders. None of them, except for 
the boy, knew anything about boats, 
or helped with our maneuvers 
to get into ‘the port,” a kind of 
slip just large enough to take Truani, 
and apparently formed from an old 
marble quarry. When I pushed 
them aside, as I moved on the deck, 
with warps or fenders, they grunted 
angrily. One of them offered me a 
Greek cigarette, and I refused. He 
caught hold of my hand and roughly 
thrust a cigarette into my fingers. 
It was-dark and the wind howled 
about us. They crowded round Is 
bel, the wheelhouse lights illuminat- 
ing their strange, rough faces. They 
were amused that she could handle 
the engines and the wheel. Their 
own women, clustering with yellow- 
flamed torches on the stone jetty, 
had their heads covered in black 
cloths. When we were tied up ! 
called the boy and through him 
made a speech of thanks. We were 
exhausted, I told them, and must 
sleep. They showed no signs 
moving. We had no drink to offer 
them, I said, but they must come ol 
board in the morning and we would 
entertain them. The boy helped us. 
He shepherded the men into thet 
boat. Only one remained, grull 
bling and pointing down into of 
comfortable saloon. Isabel and ! 
caught him by the hands. “ That 
you, thank you, thank you,” wel 
peated, and shaking his hands and 
pulling at the same time, drew hit 
to the boat, which he reluctantly 
entered. As I locked/ the hatehe 

(Continued a. 110) 
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JOAN BENNETT, star of the Diana Production “SECRET BEYOND THE DOOR,” a Universal-international 
release, photographs her children, Melinda and Stephanie with the Whittaker Micro 16 Camera. 


"You have no idea ‘says oor (Sturt 


“how easy it is to take color pictures of your children with this 


Ving Preciaion-Built Camera” 


Whether you are experienced or have never taken a picture, THIS is the camera for you! The 


Take the tiny Whittaker Micro-16 on your vacation. Make a perma- 
nent photographic record of your fun—in color or black-and-white. 


amazing, new pocket-size, purse-size camera . . .““precision-built” for perfect pictures. 


READY FOR ACTION on every occasion! Carry it every- 
where in your pocket or purse. Actually smaller than 
a package of cigarettes—packed with precision for 
“big-camera” results. 


STANT PERFORMANCE—no focussing, no fussing. Simply 
irame your picture in the “true-view” finder, press the 
“sure-shot” button, and the tiny “eagle-eye” lens 
records what you see in every detail—instantly! 

SNAPS COLOR with the same fidelity as black-and-white. 
Insert a color film and snap your picture—pictures in 
true-to-life color of your children, your family, your 
friends, landscapes, gardens, anything you see. 


LOOK! Actual size... Actually smaller 
than a package of cigarettes! 


NO OTHER CAMERA LIKE IT! Remember ... this is the 
WHITTAKER MICRO-16 “PRECISION-BUILT” SNAPSHOT 
CAMERA—the only camera in the world of its kind, 
size, quality, design and craftsmanship—the latest 
development in modern photography. 

SEE IT AT YOUR DEALER'S! Hold it in your hand; get the 
smooth “feel” of it; note its classic beauty; its satin 
chrome-plated finish and smart modernistic styling. 
As soon as you lay eyes on it, you'll fall in love with 
the WHITTAKER MICRO-16 CAMERA! Send the coupon 
below today for name of the dealer nearest you, and 
complete information in an attractive folder. ,- 


Children like to have their picture taken with the Whittaker Micro-16 
YOU GET THESE CONVENIENT FEATURES Camera—it’s so small, so appealing toa child that all are interested in it. 


WITH THE WHITTAKER MICRO-16 NEW ECONOMY FILM PLAN 


12 exposure roll of DuPont black-and-white film—$1.00—including 
® Uses Standard DuPont or developing and twelve 214” x 34” prints returned to you. 


Ansco 16mm Film. 10 exposure roll of Ansco color film, including developing of positive 





: : strip transparency returned to you, $1.00. 
* nna aaibenee (Color Prints 244” x 3”—40c each—3 for $1.00) 
tach After ——— ictures, simply put exposed film in the container... 
s ‘ drop in mai x. Prints come back to you by return mail. 
@ Fixed Focus. Sharp, clear im- 
ages and backgrounds from 
three feet to infinity. * 
@ Daylight Loading. Simply 
drop film cartridge in loading 
well. 
ran. © Extreme Depth of Field. Fine, 
reaveoar distinct foreground and back- PRECISION BUILT 
' $ 5 0 ground in same picture. 
| 29 @ Popular Size Prints, 244"x 34” MADE BY MAKERS OF PRECISION AIRPLANE VALVES AND CAMERAS 
{ INCLUDES 
saineee tate et ee eee ee ee er rt tr ey 
! The Wm. R. Whittaker Co., Ltd., Dept. H-10.915 N. Citrus Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Please send me name of dealer nearest me, and folder completely describing Whittaker Micro-16. 
My name and address are: 
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and untangled some of the ropes on 
deck I saw that the crowd with 
torches remained on the jetty. They 
shouted loudly at each other, or at 
me. I had considered Italian work- 
men to be great shouters, but com- 
pared to these Greeks the Italians 
had talked in whispers. Locked be- 
low in our saloon, we ate boiled eggs 
and drank tea, while the light of the 
torches flickered on the portholes. 
We did not know whether the armed 
men were for or against the Greek 
government, but while we sus- 
pected the former, we had little 
confidence in their intentions. 

At dawn the armed men began to 
come on board. Isabel locked her- 
self below in the forward part of the 
boat, and went on with her “ house- 
work,” while I worked in the engine 
room. Some of them squatted be- 
side me, smelling vilely in that con- 
fined space, while others hung their 
heads through the engine-room 
hatch. The same interpreter was 
there, accompanied by two younger 
brothers. He was a runtlike crea- 
ture with a dark, shaven pate and a 
running sore on his lip. He was 
friendly. He said his name was 
Mihali. He had brought a big po- 
lice dog on board, and said that the 
dog had once belonged to a Brit- 
isher. They called it “Dzonnee” 
(Johnny). Many suspicious ques- 
tions were put to me, including: 
“Have you a radio? Can you com- 
municate with Athens?” 

“We have,” I answered truth- 
fully, ‘“‘and we can,” I added un- 
truthfully. 


The Perils of the Deep 


It was nearly nine o’clock when a 
salvo of shots rang out in the hills 
behind the village. Without a word 
the armed men got to their feet and 
left our boat. Only the small inter- 
preter and his two brothers re- 
mained. We gave them some cans 
of meat and milk, asked them 
to go ashore, got our anchor, and 
steamed out with as little delay as 
possible. 

The weather was still too bad to 
round Cape Matapan. We roasted 
our leg of mutton, and when we an- 
chored in an uninhabited bay called 
Port Marmari, we ate a heavy meel. 
The barometer was plunging and 
the sky was black. 

During the night the wind veered 
and I had to take in one anchor. At 
first light we moved to another part 
of the cove for more shelter. A tre- 
mendous sea ran past the entrance 
to our bay and soon, with the wind 
turning westward, it was plain the 
bay would be a trap instead of sanc- 
tuary. I sat in the wheelhouse 
watching to see that the anchor did 


not drag, watching the wind in the 
stiffened burgee, looking at the 
chart to see where we might run, 
and little relishing the thought of 
venturing outside. At 8:30 I no- 
ticed a great blow of spray, a mov- 
ing column of light on the south- 
western point of our bay. It came 
toward us, resolving into a column 
of water and spray about fifty feet 
wide at the base and two hundred 
feet high. I had heard that the sea 
“boiled” at the base of a water- 
spout, but I could not see any 
greater commotion under this one 
than in the surrounding waters. In 
that raging water it was less terrify- 
ing than it would have been in 
calmer conditions. It passed within 
sixty yards of Truant at a speed of 
perhaps two miles per hour, and 
moved to shallow water, where it re- 
mained, gradually dissolving. After 
eight minutes by the wheelhouse 
chronometer, it had gone. 

Half an hour later the wind blew 
directly at us, and our anchor began 
to drag. Isabel started the port en- 
gine and eased Truant forward while 
I got the anchor, and we pushed our 
nose out into the sea. It was the 
worst sea we had ever encountered. 
There is a good deal of current 
round Matapan; the waves were ir- 
regular, often coming from three 
directions at the same time, now 
tall and dignified and widely spaced, 
now precipitous, hurrying, breaking 
over us. We had two miles to make 
around the cape, and then, fortu- 
nately, only two more to a good 
harbor, Port Kaio. It took us all 
morning to accomplish this. The 
lighthouse keeper on Cape Mata- 
pan, standing high in his glass 
room, swore later that he had seen 
all of our red bottom. On occasions 
the whole boat seemed to be in the 


air, then dropping with a shudder- 


ing crash on one side or the other. 
Even our oven, secured to the cook- 
ing stove, sheared its fittings. 

Port Kaio is a kidney-shaped har- 
bor with a rocky spur forming a fine 
refuge in which five caiques were 
sheltering as we rode in, danger- 
ously fast, on the top of a swell. We 
turned behind them and dropped 
anchor in six fathoms. Even in that 
excell nt harbor the movement of 
the ater was so abrupt that we de- 
termined to eat ashore, where there 
were a few scattered and impover- 
ished dwellings occupied by domes- 
tic animals as well as people. Dark, 
Eastern-looking cattle with humps 
sought pasture near the beach. The 
open hills were too rocky for culti- 
vation, but there were goats dotted 
over them among the purple- 
heather clumps and green thistles. 
Into some of the hillsides had been 
cut brown, dry terraces. 
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The instant that our dinghy 
grounded at the edge of the surf we 
were surrounded by men and 
women. The women, their faces 
shamefully worn by toil, had their 
heads wrapped in dismal black 
cloths. Like all the men, they were 
barefooted. I found that my own 
bare feet were hard enough to keep 
pace with them over the pebbles 
and sharp dry rushes on the way to 
the headman’s house. A man was 
thrust forward who was supposed, 
to speak English. He had worked 
on ships of the Dollar and Matson 
lines, he said, and also on the Brit- 
ish Furness-Withy Line. He in- 
tended to return to that wider ex- 
istence “ when the war was over.” 

“What war?” 

“Why, the war against the Com- 
munists.” 

“But the big nations are going to 
settle that.” 

He translated this to the old 
headman, an unhealthy-looking in- 
dividual with bowed shoulders and 
a hawk’s face. The headman made 
a long speech, which the sailor, a 
little confused with so complicated 
a task, translated in these words: 
“He say Greek kill Greek whether 
you like it or not.” 


Farmyard Audience 


The headman sat us ceremoni- 
ally on two cane chairs in the farm- 
yard among the lean black pigs, the 
leaner mongrel dogs and the still 
leaner chickens. He himself occu- 
pied a third chair, while the others 
stood around. Behind his chair was 
a woman, her head wrapped in the 
usual black cloth, who appeared to 
us to be as old as the others, s0 
deeply wrinkled was her face. But 
the headman put an arm around her 
hips, pulling her to him, and made 
another speech at which she and all 
the others heartily laughed. 

“He say he seventy-five, she 
thirty; he rich; they married,” 
translated the sailor. They set 
glasses of resinated wine before us, 
with olives, brown bread and salted 
fish. They were gay, friendly peo 
ple, always laughing. We sat i 
swarms of flies which appeared to 
possess stings. This is supposed to 
be one of the wildest parts of 
Greece. There are no roads. In the 
distance we saw hill villages of mud 
and cement, houses built in square 
brown shapes so that they look ia 
the distance like cisterns. 

The goats gathered curiously 
around us as we walked on the hills, 
and now and then Greek boys 
would pass swiftly up or down the 
treacherous paths, moving with - 
credible ease, the kind of automatic 
agility that they would admire 

(Continued on Page I'12) 
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your Chevrolet—the only car giving BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST. 
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Talk about physical comfort! You can ride 
all day long—and feel completely relaxed. 
Chevrolet’s luxurious Body by Fisher with 
Genuine No Draft Ventilation and deep, 
wide seats is so roomy, its Knee-Action ride 
$0 steady on all types of roads. 











Your mind’s at ease, too. You know that 
under that hood there’s a Valve-in-Head 
Engine, with the longest, strongest record 
of performance of any automotive engine 
built today—an engine that gives Big-Car 
dependability at lowest cost! 
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And driving is equally effortless. Steering, 
shifting, sprinting, stopping—almost like 
winding your watch! That’s due to ad- 
vanced engineering—helpful features like 
Shockproof Steering, Vacuum-Power Gear- 
shifting, Positite-Action Hydraulic Brakes. 
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Mr. Paul R. Stewart, Box 68, Terrace Park, 
Ohio, writing about his Chevrolet, which 
has 220,152 miles on the speedometer, says: 
This may nat be a record for you but it 
sure breaks all that I have ever had. .. . 
My operating costs for 1946 were only 
$.0277 per mile. 
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More people arrived, actors and actresses dressed as fishermen and 
peasant girls, with flamboyant silk patches on their synthetic rags. 
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us if they saw us stepping off an 
escalator. On the afternoon of our 
arrival the weather moderated, and 
next day we sailed. 

Two days later-we arrived at the 
port of Hydra in the long, narrow 
island of that name, and we thought 
Hydra the most beautiful place we 
had seen. At the time of the success- 
ful Turkish invasion of the Greek 
mainland the island of Hydra held 
out, almost alone. The reason for 
this was the sea power of the place, 
for the Hydriotes built tall, deli- 
cately sparred three-masters that 
were more speedy and maneuver- 
able than any other ships then in 
these waters. The shipmasters of 
Hydra ventured out to America, to 
Britain, to Marseilles, Venice, Bar- 
celona. They had made great wealth 
before the Turkish invasion and 
this wealth was represented in the 
splendor and beauty of their homes. 
When the time came to fight, the 
rich Hydriotes led their fellow is- 
landers against the invader, and the 
cost of the war came from their own 
purses. Hydra maintained its inde- 
pendence, a tiny island with a small 
population, and the end of Turkish 
rule in Greece found it impoverished, 
but free and proud. 

‘Today, around the harbor quays 
there ‘are boats building, clumsy, 








practical descendants of the del- 
cate three-masters, and between 
the ways are rings of bright color 
from the tomatoes, oranges and 
flowers laid on stalls before the 
shops. Behind the ring of boats and 
color rise white houses built by 
other generations of merchant mil- 
lionaires and adventurers. On the 
stony hills beyond stand white 
windmills, each vane a sail which 
can be furled on a roller, perhaps 
the most real descendants of the 
fine sailing ships of Hydra. The 
boys had small, swift fishing boats 
with pink lateen sails. Caiques 
bustled in beside us, boats half our 
size but carrying a crew of ten 
fifteen men, and heavily laden with 
rubber, building material and salt. 
The afternoon was fine, and all d 
them hoisted their sails to dry them 
in the sun. When a caique came il, 
the crew ate hastily from one 
enamel basin, then lit excellent 
Greek cigarettes and strolled off to 
a tavern. 

From the blue, pink or while 
taverns around the port there cai 
singing all day and night, and 
great gusts of laughter. They #& 
happy people, and great drinkers 
They drink retsina (resinated wine) 
and ouzo (pronounced “oozo”), 4 
strong aperitif not unlike anisette. 
These drinks made up in strengt! 
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for what they lacked in quality, and 
were cheap by foreign standards. 
Relsina was eight cents a glass and 
‘onzo eighty cents a bottle. The 
Greeks calculate that there are six 
hang-overs to the bottle. On the 
quays men were making boats with 
tools and methods changed little 
since the days of Christ. 

When we asked for the best res- 


-taurant they sent us to a man called 


American Joe. Joe had forgotten 
most of his English, but he had 
lived in Seattle and had returned to 
his Hydra birthplace with a com- 
fortable fortune. American Joe is 
doing very nicely. He has the res- 
taurant, the tavern beside it and a 
part interest in a farm. Unmarried, 
most of the girls of the island have 
asmile for him. He is a man with a 
rubbery face, rather pale from bend- 
ing over the charcoal fire and the 
copper cooking pots, and an oily, 
dark forelock that tumbles down to 
his nose. His English comes in 
patches, but his heart is big. We 
chose our meal from the pots, and 
Joe would say, “ That’s pretty good 
stoff, you like some of that stoff?” 
Or just, ‘““No good that stoff. I 
cooked him last week.” His res- 
taurant is gloomy and big enough 
for a ballroom. It is surrounded by 
glass showcases filled with old 
sponges, and by glossy prints of 
generals, admirals and battle scenes 
between Greeks and Turks. We ate 
cold fried fish with lemon, tomato 
salad, pork chops fried with kidneys 
and potatoes, then we had Amer- 
ican Joe’s own brand of Turkish de- 
light, and coffee, which had to be 
sent in by the café next door. The 
bill was only 16,000 drachmas. 


Antiquary’s Dream 


Next day at American Joe’s a 
stout lady invited us to call on her 
around teatime. She is the wife of a 
rich shipowner, and her house at 
Hydra is only a holiday place. She 
has a bigger house in Athens and a 
farm near Nauplia. A bell jangled 
as we opened the outer wrought- 
iron gate. It was five o’clock on a 
warm evening, and madame came 
down to us rubbing the sleep from 
her eyes. Her house was an anti- 
quary’s dream, for the furniture had 
all been collected by her sea cap- 
tain great-grandfather on his voy- 
ages to Marseille, Genoa and Bris- 
tol, England. She had a fine Shera- 
ton dining table, chairs and sofa 


table and many exquisite old Eng-— 


lish engravings, English silver and 
glassware. She had quantities of 
French Empire furniture and some 
exceptionally beautiful Italian mir- 
tors. The dry air of Greece is kind 
to such objets d’art, and never have 
I seen furniture better preserved. 


Near the sideboard in the dining 


’ room was a well with a removable 


top of pale carved marble. The tile 
floor in this room was actually. the 
top of a water cistern, designed to 
keep the guests cool—an air-condi- 
tioning devicetwohundred yearsold. 


‘Make-Believe World 


In the kitchen a great iron hood 
hung over the charcoal range where 
an old woman was preparing, we 
learned, fifteen varieties of warm 
hors d’oeuvres. Our hostess was 
charming, trying to find out all 
about us and forgetting to listen to 
our replies. In her own bedroom 
we saw that the silk sheets had been 
hastily thrust back, rumpled by the 
siesta we had. interrupted. A shot- 
gun lay on the chaise longue near 
the bed. We drank coffee at a mar- 
ble table on her marble roof terrace, 
looking down on the darkening har- 
bor. More people arrived, and we 
went down to the salon. They were 
film actors and actresses who were 
working on scenes in the harbor. 
They were dressed flamboyantly,as 
fishermen and simple peasant girls, 
with silk patches on their synthetic 
rags. The shining, ancient furniture 
made a wonderful background to 
their made-up good looks and pic- 
turesque clothing. We drank ver- 
mouth and brandy and ouzo and 
retsina and ate the old cook’s hors 
d’oeuvres. The best of them con- 
sisted of eggplant cut in small eir- 
cles and fried with salt and herbs in 
good olive oil. 

Next day the customs officer sold 
me some gasoline at a reasonable 
price, and came on board to drink a 
whisky with us. His name was 
James Lebessis, a neat, straight, 
gray-haired man. He had worked 
for twenty years in America and 
had taken out citizenship papers. 
Then when his sister married an 
American he had been so impressed 
by her felicity that he had come all 
the way home to choose a bride. 

“No American lady for me,” he 
said. “I wanted to wear the pants 
and I wanted plenty of kids.” He 
married in Hydra and went into 
business, but all the money that he 
had made soon went. “I had got 
into the habit of American business 
and was in a disadvantage here. 
Now I got four kids, a nice house, 
and no money to go back to Amer- 
ica. Sure, I wish I stayed there.” 
He has a certificate signed by Field 
Marshal Alexander to say he shel- 
tered English and New Zealand sol- 
diers during the German occupation. 

I read the other day a sentence of 
Somerset Maugham’s: “I am a 
bad sight-seer,” and profoundly 
agreed that I was too. Every book 

(Continued on Page 128) _ 








RESERVED 
ecooa gondola for two ‘a 


HETHER you glide along the Grand Canal under” 
W ke witchery of a Venetian moon or visit other 
glamorous places . . . in Italy, Spain, France, Greece, 
Egypt, the Holy Land. . . nowhere else will you find such 
sheer adventure and delight as in the lands bordering the 


Mediterranean. 


Here, American Export will bring to American travelers, 
in the not too distant future, the rich experience of a 
Mediterranean cruise—with a fleet of modern passenger 
liners designed to exacting American standards of com- 


fort and pleasure. 


Here, too, American Export will continue to foster the 
best traditions of our American Merchant Marine with 
fast, dependable cargo liners operated on schedules keyed 


to American needs. 





American Export LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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Variations in wool fibers are determined by 
the breed of sheep. The Merino, such as this 
Australian ram, is considered tops for quality. 





In spinning room at a large mill, spools of 
carded wool, roughly spun and dyed, are 
twisted and lengthened into a continuous thread. 





Modern weaving is done on high-speed auto- 


matic looms. Bobbin with crosswise threads is 
shot rapidly through warp, lengthwise threads. 
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Experts of the wool trade are men who sort 
newly shorn fleece into 16 different grades. The 
fabric depends on the grade of wool used. 





Wool may be dyed in the yarn (left) or in With lamé and brocade blouses. 
the piece after weaving. Above, a newly dyed In sports and travel suits the trend has been 
piece is removed from stainless-steel dyeing vats. 0 work with three-piece ensembles, a suit and 





Designer Vincent Monte Sano works out — 
fabric pattern with Forstmann Mills officials. Classic perfection in wool, the backbone for 
Exclusive fabrics are often woven for designers. a wardrobe ... a green suit by Monte Sano, 


T WOOL... 


The new fall tailored and 











































formal suits show their 


versatility 


by TONI ROBIN 


NCE WOMEN considered a trim tailored 

woolen suit, even though it was worn with a 
delicate blouse, suitable only for daytime wear, 
This year designers, stylists and manufac- 
turers have collaborated with weavers to make 
women’s suits of wool appropriate also for 
dress-up occasions. 

The new styles in women’s suits range from 
the old-faithful man-tailored kinds in the usual 
materials to new and glamorous dinner suits 
and full-length theater suits made of lustrous 
broadcloths, suédes, velours and duvetyns 
dyed in new shades of garnet, amethyst, wines, 
purples, quiet blues and smoky grays. The 
classic single or double-breasted (¢ailleurs are 
giving way to the softer dressmaker styles 
which are molded to emphasize and flatter the 
figure. Even daytime town suits have been 
touched up with flattering detail to make them 
softer, richer and, like other women’s clothes 
this season, more feminine. 

The new wool suits for formal wear are being 
lavishly trimmed with furs, studded with 
colored stones and sequins, and embroidered 
with gold thread. Many of them will be worn 


a hooded full swing-back greatcoat. These suits 
are generally either in plaids or checks, with the 
greatcoat a companion monotone. The fabrics 
are usually tweeds, cheviots and soft wools, 
light in weight and dyed in autumn colors 
which include bronze greens, auburns, russets, 
and rich tapestry shades. 

All the fabrics for the suits shown on these 
pages are made in United States mills, which 
with new skills and new machinery available 
here, have created effects in weaves hitherto 
obtainable only in expensive foreign fabrics. 
Some designers, of course, have obtained special 
weaves solely for their own use, but nearly all 
the mills have exerted (Continued on Page 120) 


Photographs by Walter Strate 





with a plaid shortcoat and matching plaid trim 
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MME. PAULINE HATS, NETTIE ROSENSTEIN JEWELRY. 
Both these functional wool town suits by Nettie Rosenstein are 
good for business or informal evening wear. At left is a blue single- 


LILLY DACHE HAT, LADDIE NORTHRIDGE PERSIAN LAMB HAT AND BAG. 
Broadcloth in colors, for cocktail time in town; both by Philip 
Mangone. The green suit at left has a swing-back, beaver-trimmed 
jacket; (right) fuchsia with Persian lamb trim and tuxedo front. _ breasted gabardine; (right) a brown tweed with a new yoke interest. 
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S&SERSET 


DELMAN SHOES, GLENTEX SCARF, WALTER LAMPL JEWELRY. 
Pola Stout, a creator of hand-woven fabrics, designed this two- 
toned woolen especially for Pauline Trigere, who has made from it 
a simple town or travel suit with a high, buttoned and belted jacket. 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT COLONY CLUB. 


A black wool suit is a good basis for any well-planned wardrobe. 
(Left) Trigere’s belted jacket suit with straight skirt. (Right) Mangone’s 
broadcloth with hip-length jacket has crystal buttons and pleated skirt. 


i... 
PBroadcloth is one of the dressiest of wool suit fabrics, since it will drape softly, 

a sleek surface sheen and is light in weight. At left, Nettie Rosenstein uses it 
With a lamé blouse for a sophisticated full-length dinner suit with a narrow slit skirt. 


 . PAULINE HAT, NETTIE ROSENSTEIN BAG AND JEWELRY, KISLAV GLOVES. 
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p LILLY DAC HE HAT, KISLAV GLOVES 
Carmel designed this wool suit for 


both town and country. It has a black 
skirt and a multi-plaid jacket and coat. 


KISLAV GLOVES, KORET BAG, DELMAN SHOES. 


For fall, designers like Mangone are 
using wool plaid and companion solids 
for suit and hooded coat combinations. 


iat 
Wool suits with matching hooded 
coats are popular this year; they 
make useful, warm travel ensembles. 


LEFT, IZOD OF LONDON. RIGHT, MAX LEVINE. 


—> 


Wool styled for the country. Left 
Amy Linker tweed. Right, Mar 
gone’s checked wool. Haymaker bag, 
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Woot suits which do not strain the budget se may 5 ie Saeed to college o1 or 
business and on’ dates. At left is a menswear worsted Glen plaid by 
Rosenblum ef California. At right is tweed classic suit by Joselli. 


(Conateigin en Page 114) themselves to supply 
an increasing demand for woolen fabrics in 
unique terps and colors and in many weights 
to make ious with the new styles. 
Wool ‘is noty-toven by United: States mills in 
fabrics ad light as three ounces per yard of fifty- 
four-ingh material; it can be made gossamer 
sheer as‘in challis.or bulky as in melton; but, 
light or héavy, wool'is very durable. The fibers 
aré as strong as steel’of the same diameter. 
They vera natural springiness, which makes 
wool garments crush resistant, and they are 
natural insulators against heat and cold, fea- 
tures which make them particularly desirable 
to travelers, They can absorb up to 50 per cent 
of their weight in moisture without becoming 
saturated, and they are resistant to flame. 
There are two important classifications of 
fabrics made from wool. The first is worsted, 
made from long-staple wool fibers carded so 
they lie as nearly parallel as possible and then 
twisted tightly in the spinning. The cloth woven 
from these has a smooth surface such as is seen 
in serges, gabardines, crepes and challises. The 
second is. woolen, made from short-staple wool 
fibers carded so the short, soft staples are left 
virtually as they come without an attempt 
being made to make them lie parallel before 
they are spun. The cloth woven from these has 
a soft, mapped surface such as is seen in 
tweeds, broadcloths, velours and suédes. 
Wool, as everybody knows and the Federal 
Government insists, must come from sheep, 
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but it also comes with the consent of the Gov- 
ernment from the fleece of Cashmere goats, 
which furnish soft, fine wool; Angora goats, 
whose hair is soft, long, wiry and lustrous, and 
is called mohair; camels, whose wool is soft and 
fine, and the camels’ cousins in South America, 
the llamas, alpacas, guanacos and the rare 
vicufias, all of which furnish extremely fine 
and valuable fleeces. A single yard of cloth 
woven from the fleece of the vicufia costs as 
much as $250. 


Wool Sources and Qualities 


There are 200 breeds of sheep which furnish 
one kind or another of fleece, but six breeds, 
especially in the United States, furnish most 
of the wool fibers for suitings. Thé Merino and 
the Rambouillet provide fleeces with a fine 
long staple. The Hampshire, Shropshire, ‘Ox- 
ford and Southdown furnish wool with shorter 
and coarser staples. Often Merino and Ram- 
bouillet rams are crossbred to the others to im- 
prove the fleece. Sometimes the fibers of dif- 
ferent breeds are mixed to obtain special fin- 
ishes and effects. Sometimes, also, muskrat 
hairs, rabbit hairs, and mink hairs are mixed 
with wool to achieve “fancy” effects in fabrics. 

New wool is what the Government, which is 
strict about what may be called wool, terms 
virgin wool; that is, wool that has never been 
used before. Next is reprocessed wool; this is 
made from scraps from the cutting table. Fi- 
nally there is re-used wool, which is made from 
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SWANSDOWN SUIT, STETSON HAT. 


A tailored suit always looks good, makes the wearer feel well dressed 
as well as comfortable, and ‘is desirable for almost any event. This 
young lady wears a striped wool classic with a high-button jacket. 


old woolen rags and which is sometimes woven 
alone into fabric known as shoddy. The Gov- 
ernment requires woolen mills to label the exact 
content of fabrics, listing the kinds of wool 
contained in them as well as other materials 
which may have been used as fillers. 

The first consideration in buying a wool suit 
is to obtain one made from virgin wool. Then 
one must judge the fabric for the use to which 
the suit is to be put. Tightly woven goods such 
as worsteds and flannels with a worsted yarn 
in the warp made of fine wools, and shetlands 
and tweeds made of hardier grades of wool, are 
generally good for travel and other hard wear. 
Soft, pliable woolens are desirable because the 
more resilient fibers of these enable the fabric, 
when wrinkled, to smooth out of its own ac- 
cord—when hung up either in a closet or over a 
bathtub containing some hot water. 

Woolen suits, like other clothes, should be 
well cared for. They should be brushed after 
every wearing with a soft but firm-bristled 
brush and hung on a well-shaped hanger. They 
should not be packed tightly in a closet, be- 
cause this will deprive the fabric of a free cir- 
culation of air which helps the garment rid it- 
self of wrinkles. If wet, they should be dried 
away from radiators or the hot sun; heat dries 
out the natural oils of the wool fibers, makes 
them brittle and lessens their wearability. 
They should be brushed after they are dried. 
Stained garments should be dry-cleaned imme- 
diately before the stain is set. THE END 
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FOX HUNTERS ALL 


(Continued from Page 69) 


the breed was officially designated 
Thoroughbred. It is, of course, 
the running horse, the race horse. 
English Thoroughbreds became the 
ancestors of breeds now thought 
of as typically American—the 
Standard Bred, trotter or pacer, 
and the Kentucky Saddle Horse. 
The hunter horse, capable of follow- 
ing hounds after a red fox over to- 
day's open countries, must be at 
least half Thoroughbred, Better 
yet, if he is three-quarters or seven- 
eighths bred, a type of animal con- 
sidered by many hunting people as 
ideal. Here you have the speed and 
courage of the running horse com- 
bined with a trace of cold blood 
which contributes to size, larger 
bone and tractability. 

Fortunately for the hunting man 
or woman, this type of horse is still 
bred in America. Just as years ago 
the New England farmer raised 
Standard Bred colts because he 
wished to drive swiftly on the road, 
many farmers in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky 
today raise half-breds and three- 
quarter-breds because they love to 
hunt. Ranchers in Wyoming and 
Texas and other Western states 
breed many animals of this type for 
their own use on the range or for 
market. The wide distribution of 
Thoroughbred stallions by the Re- 
mount Service of the Army has 
aided breeders all over the land in 
the production of mounts suitable 
to become hunters. In 1944 there 
were produced 8174 foals sired by 
these stallions. Stud fees were as 
low as fifteen dollars. Other 
Thoroughbred stallions are avail- 
able in many parts of the country 
at modest stud fees the average 
breeder can afford, instead of the 
$1500 or more commanded for the 
sires of winners of the Derby, the 
Preakness or the Belmont Stakes. 

Buying a horse is a fascinating 
adventure, just as it has been for 
centuries. In some cases the ancient 
slogan applies: ‘ Let the buyer be- 
ware.” In others, where a reputable 
dealer is involved, standards are as 
high as in any other business. Part 
of the wise dealer’s skill is in judging 
the rider and selling him a suitable 
animal. There is no exact set of 
Specifications on a hunter, and no 
ceiling. There are bargains, but usu- 
ally not for the beginner. Much 
depends on how and where the buyer 
8 to ride. The farm horse used by 
my young friend on the Eastern 

Ore would never do in hard- 
galloping M iddleburg or Warrenton. 

Serviceable hunters have been 

t for a few hundred dollars, 


and several thousand dollars are 
represented in many of the model 
Thoroughbreds seen in show-ring 
jumping classes. The working 
hunter comes in between. The 
better one rides and the lighter his 
weight, the easier it will be to buy 
at a reasonable price. For the be- 
ginner, an old experienced hunter 
might be the answer, even though 
he is past his prime. The green 
four-year-old is for the seasoned 
rider who can train him. It takes 
two years with hounds to complete 
a hunter’s education. Then the 
owner has a grand companion as 
long as his horse stays sound. 
Many horses have been hunted for 
ten or twelve seasons. Others have 
been disappointments in their-first. 
Whatever his cost, the hunter horse 
is important because the safety of 
life and limb depends upon his per- 
formance. 


Synthetic Reynards 


There are in vogue today three 
methods of riding to hounds: the 
drag hunt, the dropped fox and the 
found fox. The very essence of sport 
is to follow the found fox, but in 
some sections other kinds of hunt- 
ing are necessary or desirable. 

The drag hunt is used where the 
riding country has become hemmed 
in by suburban back yards, or 
where jumps are available only in 
certain long-paths cut through thick 
woodlands. Before hounds are to 
meet, a groom rides over the course 
dragging a bag well seasoned with 
anise, which smells like paregoric or 
absinthe to human beings, but 
smells like fox to the hounds. The 
groom includes enough fences to 
make a sporty ride for those who 
are to follow. He may lift the 
scented bag at some points, so that 
hounds will have to check, as 
hounds running a fox often do. At 
best, the drag hunt is a synthetic 
way of getting a swift gallop, set to 
the futile music of a pack of hounds. 
The tendency is for it to be too fast, 
approaching the speed of the 
steeplechase, so that horses used to 
it often become rank and spoiled 
for the more patient and | exible 
progress of the fox hunt. A business- 
man, however, can go to a drag 
hunt early in the morning, knowing 
that hounds will find, what they 
will find, and about how long they 
will run. He can have his sweat, his 
galloping and jumping, and depart 
on time for his office. The drag hunt 
runs on schedule. Chance and 
mystery have been eliminated. 

The practice of dropping a fox is 
used in an attempt to make a good 
run a certainty, in sections where 
foxes are scarce or men impatient. 
The dropped fox usually has been 
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Keepsake 


DIAMOND RING‘’S 


J Trode Mork Registered 











For your beloved . . . let the exquisite fiery 
beauty and supreme quality of a genuine 
registered Keepsake Diamond Ring, be forever 
the perfect symbol of your heart's devotion. 
Give her a Keepsake for her birthday . . . anniversary 
++. OF any gift occasion. Only one diamond in hundreds 
meets the exacting standards of quality which dis- 
tinguish every Keepsake Diamond. Identify Keepsake 
by the name in the ring, and the words 
“guaranteed registered perfect gem” on the 


tag... as illustrated. Let comparison prove that a Keepsake 


gives you higher quality and greater value than an 






ordinary ring of the same price. Better jewelers are 


Keepsake Jewelers. Prices from $100 to $5,000. 


All rings illustrated available in 
white os well as nmotural gold 
Rings enlarged to show details 
Prices include Federal tax 

Look for the name “Keepsake” 
in the ring, and require the; 
Keepsake Certificate of Guar- 
ontee and Registration. 





A. COPLEY Set 300.00 
Engagement Ring 200.00 
B. HEATHER Set 362.50 


Engagement Ring 350.00 
Also $100 to 2475 and 
in platinum $300 to 3450 
C. The CRESCENT (Platinum) 
$300 to 2475 
Also available in gold $300 





For illustrated folder and the name of your nearest authorized Keepsake Dealer — 
write fo —A. H. Pond Co., Inc., 120 East Washington Street, Syracuse 2, New York. 
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F.. Fall Vacation enjoy the delightful weather, 
and romantic beauty of California's Riviera— ~ Ss 
the scenic all-year Coast Route : ag a 
Los Angeles and San Francisco-THE 4 
BEAUTIFUL 400 MILES IN AMERICA. — — 


Golf center of the world—over 100 Golf 
Romance,riding, swimming and boating 
pleasures to make yaur vacation the 
ever! Explore the awe-inspiring wonders | 
beastifiel Praaciecan Missions along “El 
Real"—the King’s Highway — U. S Hi 


Accommodations for Guest Ranches, Resorts, Hotels 
and Motels are now available. 


In Los Angeles visit our Free Information Bureau. 


CALIFORNIA MISSION TRA 
ASSOCIATION, LTO. 7 
Suite 924—607 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, 
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dug out of his blocked earth during 
the small hours of the night.before. 
There is always something mys- 
terious about where he came from; 
something secret, if not nefarious, 
about the whole affair. For one 
thing, usually he is stolen from 
somebody else’s territory. For an- 
other, a good earth in which foxes 
might have bred for years to come 
has been destroyed. If he is kept in 
captivity too long, he loses the 
strength stored up in his natural, 
wild state. Sometimes he is trans- 
ported in the cramped darkness of a 
gunny sack to a place miles from his 
own country. When turned loose, he 
does not know the countryside. His 
native wit is handicapped. The 
cards are stacked against him. He 
is unfamiliar with local earths and 
streams, coverts and fields which he 
would use to preserve his life in any 
fair trial. And, all too often, he is 
not given a sufficient start ahead of 
hounds. 

Once, years ago, I was invited to 
ride in a hunt after a dropped fox. 
Both fox and hounds, on this oc- 
casion, had come in a truck from 
miles away. Their arrival caused 
some stir in a territory that had not 
been regularly hunted for years. 
When the fox was released, his 
every action showed confusion. He 
disappeared over a grassy hillside 
and hounds were put on his line al- 
most at once. They killed him not 
more than four hundred yards 
away, where he had been trapped 
by an unsuspected picket fence. I 
rode home in disgust, disregarding 
the announcement that another fox 
was to be dropped. 

I have seen a dropped fox, a 
vixen, give a very fine run. She was 
granted every sporting chance. She 
was in her own country. One old 
hound was put on her track to make 
her move out. And, in spite of the 
impatience of the gathering, the 
charming old Quaker farmer who 
was Master on this informal day let 
her have a twenty-minute start be- 
fore turning loose the rest of the 
pack of hounds. She ran for more 
than two hours, and lived to tell the 
tale. In the end, hounds were 
whipped off the line. In another 
few minutes they would have killed 
a badly tired fox. 

The best of all hunting, because it 
is natural, is to hunt for your fox, 
find him and run him. When you 
meet, you have no idea what lies 
ahead, how far you will ride, or 
where you will end up. You 


may have a blank day, a Re 


persistent drawing of one & 
covert after another with- $ 
out results. You may find 4% 
at once. Depending upon 
scenting conditions, the run 
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may be fast or slow. The fox may go 
under in a few minutes, or he may 
lead you in a twelve-mile circle over 
the highest fences in your country, 
as if it was his diabolic plan to crack 
up every horse and rider following his 
line. He may run straight away, not 
going to ground for miles, so that at 
the day’s end you look down on q 
strange town in the next county, 
with your home stables and kennels 
miles behind you. 

In fox hunting you are pitting 
your horse and your horseman- 
ship against the wit, speed and 
courage of a wild animal who has 
the forces of nature on his side. He 
knows and will use wind, water, 
frost, varying terrain in his pro- 
tection. That is sport! 


When the Fox Laughs Last 


Contrary to ideas widely held, 
very few red foxes are killed by any 
American pack of hounds. In 
England, when hounds are to meet 
in a certain portion of a hunting 
country, the earths are stopped the 
night before, while the foxes are 
about their own hunting. Therefore, 
when a fox is found in the morning, 
he must run for his life, without the 
benefit of retreat. Earth stopping 
is not practiced in America. Here, 
many a strong dog fox becomes a 
local character, living in the same 
covert season after season, re- 
spected by the huntsman for the 
sport he consistently furnishes. | 
have known one such old fox to sit 
on a hillside watching the pack, who 
were having trouble following hi: 
line where he had criss-crossed : 
stream several times to delay them 
He gave every indication of laugl- 
ing at them, and when they finally 
drew nearer, he trotted off at a sale 
distance ahead of them. 

It has been said that there are 
two kinds of fox hunters —those who 
ride to hunt and those who hunt te 
ride. It would be nearer truth to 
say that every man and woman it 
the field is a blend of both. 

The man who rides to hunt is the 
perfectionist, the hound man. The 
horse to him is the best-known 
means of transportation for staying 
near hounds and seeing their work. 
If another type of transportation 
were invented which served his pur- 
pose better, he would adopt it. To 
him a fence is, theoretically, 4 
incident in his progress acros 
country. Certainly jumping, © 
this kind of sportsman, does not 
come first and may m0 
come at all. I have seenon 
elderly sportsman whe 
knew the country like the 
palm of his hand and 
who had studied the w#! 
of a fox since boyhood 
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ridetoone distant point after another 
without jumping a fence. True, he 
had not been with hounds all the 
time. In the strict sense, he had not 
"ridden to hounds.”’ But, in the end, 
he got where hounds were. And I 
have known another elderly fox 
hunter who could drive his car on 
back roads almost inevitably to the 
place where the fox would hole. 

In the extreme instance, the man 
who hunts to ride is more inter- 
ested in himself and his horse than 
in what hounds are doing. To him 
the hunting field is a set of barriers 
over which he demonstrates horse- 
manship, rather than a vast natural 
arena in which a battle of wits takes 
place. So, too, is a set of simulated 
fences arranged in a show ring, and 
often he ends up there. 

In any .case, a person must ride 
well to hunt. He must have a good 
seat and good hands before he can 
jump fences. It makes no difference 
where he begins—riding academy, 
bridle path or the family’s back 
fields—so long as he adheres to 
correct principles. Instruction, 
whether professional or amateur, is 
necessary. Example, in the art of 
riding on the flat or across country, 
is greater than precept. The copy 
cat is to be encouraged, provided he 
rides with the right people. 

As in any other sport, the expense 
of riding to hounds may be great 
or small. One man plays golf on a 
municipal course, while another be- 
longs to Merion and Pine Valley. 
One fox hunter hacks his only horse 
to a meet with the local farmers. 
Another may maintain five horses 
in Middleburg, belong to three hunt 
clubs and travel hundreds of miles 

by train or plane to enjoy a few days 
with hounds. The cost of keeping 
the animal, like his original cost, 
varies greatly. The hunter horse 
stabled at home and exercised by 
his owner is no great expense, even 
at today’s high prices for feed. 
Boarding at a good hunting stable 
may run from forty-five dollars to 
sixty-five dollars a month, with 
shoeing and clipping extra. A large 
part of this charge is for most neces- 
sary conditioning which the owner 
has not the time to give his mount. 
Equipment for horse and rider, also, 
Varies in quality and price. 


The Hunters’ Classic 


Steeplechasing is the fox hunter’s 
own kind of racing, for it empha- 
sizes courage and endurance, the 
Very quelities he respects in horse 
and man. It has, too, the fascina- 
tion of danger, which he under- 
Stands. 

At the end of the season, several 
hunt clubs run point-to-point races 
i which members, male and fe- 


male, participate. These competi- 
tions hark back to the origins of 
steeplechasing, in that they are 
across a_ natural country, each 
rider picking what he thinks is the 
best course around the flags. Many 
hunt clubs hold formal meetings, 
where five out of seven races are 
steeplechases. The course is fresh 
green turf, the background woods 
and fields. A farm wagon serves as a 
judges’ stand and a hillside as a 
grandstand. The spectators know 
and love a good horse. 

The classic of these meetings is 
the Maryland Hunt Cup, run on 
the last Saturday in April each 
year in the Worthington Valley, 
near Baltimore. This race is four 
miles over twenty-two upstanding 
timber fences. The riders are ama- 
teurs. There is no admission charge, 
no purse to the winner, no pari- 
mutuel betting. Year after year some 
twenty thousand people crowd the 
long hillside above the natural bowl 
of the course. They have driven or 
flown many miles to see a great 
sporting event, one race that is 
usually completed in less than ten 
minutes. 

Most of the owners and trainers of 
steeplechase horses on the big tracks 
have a fox-hunting background. One 
of the country’s outstanding train- 
ers rode the winner in the Maryland 
Hunt Cup not many years ago, and 
his best jockey, during the winter, 
rests from the strain of race riding 
by fox hunting in Middleburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

There are many kinds of fox 
hunting, simple and frugal, elabo- 
rate and expensive, slow and easy, 
or swift and dangerous. In outward 
appearance, fox hunters adhere to 
no type. One may be a bearded 
mountaineer sitting by his fire on a 
frosty night as the clear voices of 
his hounds echo back from the dis- 
tant slope. Another may be a Long 
Islander in pink coat and high hat, 
galloping after a crack pack on a 
Thoroughbred fast enough for the 
racecourse. But of one thing you 
may be sure—hunting has taken a 
firm hold on their imaginations and 
emotions. In the hunting field the 
hunting man is most aware of living. 
When he has tempted fate success- 
fully in a swift and dangerous run, 
he is supremely happy. Momentar- 
ily at least, he knows that nothing 
can harm him. Although he has been 
only a few miles away, and the same 
night returns to his own door, he 
has traveled to a far country. He 
has lived in a romantic realm be- 
yond worry, petty tasks and daily 
frustrations. No wonder other 
people consider him a little queer, 
and no wonder that they envy him. 

THE END 
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“Choreographer” painted by Ben Stahl 
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divine suit for wise careerists 


tailoring, detail and finish perfect 
as in everything Rosenblum does 
finest pure wool gabardine or luxurious broadcloth 


in marvelous colors. ; .45.00 at leading stores 


Rosenblum, Los Angeles 


tailored in California 
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(Stetson hat) 


REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF, 


Frost on te vay 


HE radiant hunter’s moon tonight—the soft 

haze in the valleys, the nip in the air—all 
forecast an early frost... and tell you it’s 
time to winter-condition your car. 


This fall, give your motor the very best of 
care—and help insure quick starts and smooth, 
trouble-free driving all winter—by changing 
to Quaker State Cold-Test Motor Oil. 


Then you'll agree with millions of other 
particular motorists that you can’t buy a 
better motor oil than Quaker State for truly 
dependable winter performance! 





For Quick S1ats M aunrer 
change 1o Quskel S1a7e roatay | 








QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 





Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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OAXACA 


(Continued from Page 103) 


From a series of long low wooden 
pavilions came the whir of shuttles. 
Inside, young men sat before looms, 
weaving cotton or linen or wool. 
They wore only white duck trousers 
and small straw hats with upcurv- 
ing brims, and their backs were the 
color of wet copper. 

Working swiftly and with dexter- 
ity, they would glance only occa- 
sionally at thedrawingof the pattern; 
each wove according to his own 
artistic interpretation, and each 
yard of cloth had a bit of the fellow 
himself woven into the texture and 
design. 

The weavers took obvious pride in 
their work. They were creating, and 
by the tightness or looseness of a 
handful of threads, by running an 
extra line 6f orange or blue, they 
were their own masters. 


Miracle of a Shoestring 


The businessmen and I strolled 
back toward the center of town 
along avenues of green-stone houses 
with gteat colonial doorways. At 
the Plaza del Rozario, we stopped 
to see the famous Santo Domingo 
church. Enthusiasts consider its in- 
terior the most splendid in Mexico. 
The edifice, erected by the Domini- 
can brothers, was begun in 1575 on 
a silken shoestring —two and a half 
pesos, according to tradition. Dur- 
ing the century of construction, 
however, the building fund swelled 
to a dozen million pesos. The mas- 
sive brown walls are merely a 
strongbox to guard the treasures 
within. But stout walls have not 
been proof against military vandals. 
During revolutions pictures were 


torn from their frames and usec for 
tarpaulins; the exquisite carved 
wood of the choir was split up to 
kindle bivouac fires, and silver and 
gold were scraped off the high 
altar. But the chief splendor, over- 
head, has remained largely unde- 
filed. In the decoration of the 
barrel-arched ceiling, the baroque 
reaches its climax in Mexico. The 
ceiling is covered with sculpture in 
high relief, heavy with multi- 
colored enamel and gold leaf. The 
busts of scores of saints hang like 
strange fruit amid weighty clusters 
of grapes. Similar painted and be- 
spangled figures droop from the 
walls. Though the designs are fan- 
tastic, the colors are soft—pear! 
pink, turquoise and pale gold. In 
the dimness one has the feeling of 
a mammoth cave of bizarre stalac- 
tites. 

The church continues to draw the 
faithful and the curious, but the 
vast monastery adjoining, which 
once housed the Dominican 
brothers, is now a barracks and a 
military prison, whose inmates 
watch the swallows building their 
mud nests on the stone ledges, just 
as the friars did. 

A Oaxacan gentleman, who had 
lost his hacienda and his patrimony 
through the Revolution, called on 
me one afternoon. Sefior C’s family 
had lived for many generations in 
the state of Oaxaca, and he had 
been educated at the University of 
Wisconsin. He drove me out to the 
ruins of Monte Alban, a few miles 
to the southwest. These are situ- 
ated atop a hill, with the best view 
of the Valley of Oaxaca unless one 
takes to the air. 

Beauty lies all about, but the 
ruins themselves—great earthen 











**Here’s one of my best shots—sheep in the Snake River Valley. 
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mounds out of which emerge par- 
tially restored pyramids, surround- 
ing a vast courtyard—only hint 
of former splendor. They have seen 
various civilizations; archeologists 
set 500 B.c. as perhaps the earliest 
date of the foundations. 

Today Monte Alban’s glory is 
hidden in the subterranean tombs, 
and it was not until 1931 that Dr. 
Alfonso Caso, archeologist of the 
National University, brought them 
to light. In Tomb No. 7 he un- 
earthed the bones of nine Mixtec 
nobles who had tried to take their 
wealth into the world beyond. Be- 
side the funeral urns was found 
jewelry of exquisite workmanship, 
which I was to see later in the mu- 
seum. Other tombs were opened in 
1937 and 1938, and more treasure 
discovered. 


Dark History 


We descended into a now empty 
tomb, whose walls had retained 
much of the freshness of their 
bright-colored frescoes. Then we 
climbed the northern pyramid’s 
150-foot-wide staircase to the top of 
the lofty eighty-foot-high platform. 
From there we looked down among 
the ruins and out over the valley to 
the encircling mountains. The Mix- 
tecs had chosen well the site for 
their temple. I thought of Speng- 
ler’s definition of “home” for 
classical man: “Home for him was 
what he could see from the citadel 
of his native town and no more. All 
that lay beyond . was alien, 
and hostile to boot; beyond that 
narrow range, fear set in at once, 
and hence the appalling bitterness 
with which these petty towns strove 
to destroy one another.’’ The 
Mixtecs of Monte Alban had fought 
the Zapotecs of Mitla for centuries. 
Then, long after the templed cities 
of both lay in ruins, they had joined 
forces to fight the common enemy 
Aztec. Afterward they became 
leagued together against the white 
man. Today they mingle on the 
streets of Oaxaca, and they quarrel 
neither more nor less than do men 
of one family. 

As we started down the stairs, 
Sefior C spoke of his father’s stirrup 
servant, Pablo, who had met death 
among these ruins—a dagger thrust 
from one whose heart he had 
broken. 

“A stirrup servant?” I asked. 

“He held the stirrup when my 
fathe: mounted, and rode at his 
side. Pablo was a tall, handsome 
Indian, with just enough Spanish 
blood to give him dark auburn hair. 
He sat a horse superbly, and dressed 
far be yond his means.” 

a is that all a stirrup servant 


“He served two purposes,” Sefior 
C explained. ‘He protected his 
master on the highway and in the 
taverns, and was his emissary and 
decoy in the pursuit of romance. 
Until a quarter century ago, Mexi- 
can gentlemen still made an art of 
illicit romance, as many English- 
men did in the 18th Century. 
Stirrup servants were selected for 
their sex appeal and musical tal- 
ents, as well as for their marksman- 
ship and brawn. They did the ser- 
enading—a gentleman could not 
properly serenade a girl of the 
people. They did the preliminary 
courting and arranged the rendez- 
vous. Then the master took over. 
Stirrup servants were the personal 
love scouts of the time.” 

While we were talking, twilight, 
which lasts only a few minutes in 
Southern Mexico, had come. We 
left the pyramids and the tombs of 
undivulged treasure and drove 
down the winding road from the 
citadel. 

As we passed some square houses 
of dried mud, I recalled that some 
earlier Mexican traveler had writ- 
ten: “That these little squarish 
mud-heaps endure for centuries 
after centuries, while Greek marble 
tumbles asunder, and cathedrals 
totter, is the wonder. But then, the 
naked human hand with a bit of 
new soft mud is quicker than time, 
and defies centuries.” 

The humble houses lined the 
roadway of the valley. Temples on 
the hill had disintegrated to mounds 
of earth and stone stairs and frag- 
ments of picture writing. Only the 
retrieved jewelry, safe in the mu- 
seum, remained intact. 

In the great upper chamber of 
Oaxaca’s museum are the me- 
mentoes brought forth from Tomb 
No. 7 at Monte Alban. 

Here are no crude idols with 
hideous, obscene faces, nq frag- 
ments of primitive weapons and 
elementary cooking utensils. Here 
are creations of ancient artists 
who knew beauty and had the 
skill to execute it in precious metals. 
Case after case of jewelry and 
artifacts bears witness to a people 
of superior culture. 

There are elaborate necklaces of 
gold and seashells, pearls and jade. 
There are magnificent breastplates 
set with amethysts, and intricate 
filigree work studded with tur- 
quoise. There are cups fashioned of 
silver and copper, and chaste bowls 
of quartz. There is a rock-crystal 
chalice so lovely one wishes Keats 
might have seen it. But the people 
who created these things remain a 
mystery; they had disappeared 
centuries before the Spaniards came 
to Mexico. 








restoring sleep that will send you home renewed in spirit and body. 


SEE MAINE 


when the woods 
are gorgeous with 
flaming autumn color 


Tre bracing days of autumn are made to 
order for motoring—and the motor trip 
supreme is along Maine highways through 
the blazing glory of the woodlands at “the 


sunset of the year.” 


Come to Maine in this season when the air 
is like wine, enjoy sparkling days of sight- 
seeing and sport outdoors, followed by 
companionship around an open fire in the evening. You'll relish man-size 
portions of Maine’s matchless foods, and you'll know the blessing of deep 


Come see it all—bring your shooting equipment and stay to hunt. Maine 
offers you bird shooting unexcelled—grouse, woodcock, pheasants, duck, 
geese, snipe—also deer by the thousands, bear and other smaller game. 


You'll find ample accommodations, 
hotels, camps, tourist homes, and 
you'll surely like the natural friendli- 


ness of Maine people. 


Come to Maine this autumn for a trip 
so full of things to see and do that 
even before you leave you'll be plan- 
ning to come back—many times. 


Send the coupon for Maine high- 
way map and booklet, ‘The Land 
of Remembered Vacations.” 
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The Wil// to Make Fine Shoes 


The Nunn-Bush reputation for finer shoemaking is not an 
accident. Behind every great product there is an unwavering 
will to achieve. The Nunn-Bush will is to make no less than 
the world’s most satisfying shoes for men. An achievement of 
notable shoemaking importance is Ankle-Fashioning —the 
Nunn-Bush added comfort and extra style-mileage feature. 


See Your Local Nunn-Bush Merchant 
NUNN-BUSH SHOE CO « Manufacturers «+ MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 












— 2 ; 
ve € Stratford 
Style 845 


Autograph Grade 
Custom Finish 
Brown Vegetan Calf 
Leather Sole 
English Custom Heel 


Almost everything of special in- 
terest in Oaxaca seems to be within 
easy walking distance of the plaza. 
Only four minutes away is another 
museum—the house where Juérez 
lived, where he was taken in by a 
Franciscan friar and taught to read 
and write. The relics are few; but 
the hat, the pen, the books, the odd- 
ments were part of the life of the 
great patriot. The third-class inn 
where Porfirio Diaz was born lies a 
few minutes away. One of the most 
picturesque markets in all Mexico 
spreads its wares dov'n other streets; 
and the carved black stone church 
of the Virgin of Solitude is a short 
stroll to the west. One may walk 
within fifteen minutes to Cerro del 
Fortin, the hillside park northwest 
of the city. 


The Cypress of Santa Maria 


But a car is needed to visit the 
neighboring handicraft villages and 
the giant cypress tree at Santa 
Maria del Tule, the most famous in 
Latin America. Standing in the 
churchyard of St. Mary of the 
Bulrushes, it towers 165 feet and is 
estimated to be 2500 years old. 
An hour’s drive from Oaxaca are 
the four ruined palaces of Mitla, 
with their remarkable mosaics, ara- 
besques and geometric designs, and 
monolithic pillars of porphyry. 

Wherever one goes, in or around 
Oaxaca, one almost invariably re- 
turns to sit for an hour at a sidewalk 
café on the plaza. And at night one 





listens to the band concert there. 
The plaza’s contribution to. 
Oaxaca’s charm and the happines: 
of its people can hardly be ove: 

estimated. Here the world and hi; 
wife mingle without sense of proto- 
col or privilege. The ragged boot- 
black and the smartly dressed 
young lady back from her convent 
school in Baltimore share this out- 
door concert hall. Indians who have 
traveled from afar roll up in their 
blankets and use the plaza for a 
hotel. Old women, cooking piquant 
stews over braziers at the curbs, 
conduct restaurants for the humble. 
Young lovers use it for rendezvous. 
College boys, preparing for exam- 
inations, make it a study hall. To 
children from every category of 
home it is a common nursery. 

A pair of yoked white oxen plod 
through the motor traffic, guided by 
a slender pole and soft commands. 
Indians in white pajama suits make 
transitory streaks like chalk marks 
as they move beside the faded green 
walls. A barefoot Indian woman 
passes, bearing a resigned turkey 
cock upside down. 

Oaxaca, like good wine of a good 
year, seems to have special flavor 
and body. The old Spanish culture, 
with its inherited Moorish strain, 
has been superimposed upon an 
Indian foundation. It is in the 
plaza that one can best sense its 
charm. THE END 


Turn to Facts for Holidays, Page 138, 
for data on travel to Oaxaca. 
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head made Yoe-you Looks. 


Smartest coats in the stadium this fall...the new topcoats by Hart Schaffner 

& Marx! Their all-wool warmth takes the sting out of autumn’s chilliest day — 
their shoulder-lightness makes them comfortable when the weather switches 

to balmy. Long on wear—easy on the eyes...for topcoats with that made-for-you 
look, and for a pleasant price surprise... see your Hart Schaffner & Marx dealer! 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


60TH YEAR OF MAKING CLOTHES WITH THAT MADE-FOR-YOU LOOK 
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VACATION IN A 
TROPIC GARDEN ON THE 
EDGE OF THE DESERT 


Superb setting for a happy holiday in 
Arizona's Valley of the Sun: Jokake 
Inn, just 10 miles from Phoenix on the 
sunny slope of Camelback Mountain. 
Swimming, sun-bathing, riding, games, 
western fun. Open November 1 t. 
Planned for a eng tay me clientele. 
Write A. F. Morairty for detail g 


Route 7, ohake-« i 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 











Casa Blanca 


Desert resort for 
the discriminating 
Exclusive Casa Blanca offers 
the ultimate in beauty and 
comfort. Situated on the 
edge of Ar ‘s Valley of 
the Sun, with a fabulous vista 
of desert and mountain. 
to April. 

Write Foster Kelly 
CASA BLANCA 
SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 














missouri 
Uniquely unsurpersed for heelth 


or pleasure Fou world temous 
magi mineral woters. Every sport ond diver- 
wen Luxenous Amercen Plan eccommede- 
tions from $50 weekly. Write Eppley 
Hotels Co. Excelsior Springs, Me. for 
free booklet New Health Awaits You. 











TUCSON 


A Distinctive Guest Ranch in the Sun Country 


RANCHO TODA LA VISTA 
Opens Oct. 15th. Make reservations now. 


MR. and MRS. RALPH KEITHLEY 
Bex 2163 Twcsen, Ariz. 
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THE VOYAGE 
OF THE TRUANT 


(Continued from Page 113) 


that I have read about the ap- 
proach by sea to Athens emphasizes 
the stirring of the author’s soul by 
his first sight of the ancient city, 
surmounted by the Acropolis. Per- 
haps it was a misty day. We were 
within fifteen miles when I first dis- 
tinguished the Piraeus, the port of 
Athens, and it looked like a pile of 
bleached bones spread on a sand 
heap. Then I made out Phaleron 
Bay, and I could see that Athens lay 
behind. But it looked like the rather 
squalid, semioriental town that, in 
fact, it is. I failed to find the Acropo- 
lis with my field glasses. It was as 
though somebody had said, “Taste 
this dish, it was cooked by a god,” 
and pulled the silver cover away to 
reveal a platter of boiled macaroni. 
I am so accustomed to these sen- 
sations, however, that I am never 
disappointed in any scene (at any 
rate, any urban scene), and I was all 
the readier to find myself at home in 
Athens’ outward ordinariness. 

We avoided the large and cosmo- 
politan harbor of Piraeus, famous 
for its thieves and rogues, and en- 
tered the harbor of Turco Limano, 
a small, crescent-shaped recess be- 
neath the town, used by fishing 
craft, naval training vessels, yachts 
and—so Athenians say — murderers. 
The same harbor, larger in classical 
days, was the base for the triremes of 
ancient Greece, and it is said to be 
the best place in Piraeus in which to 
dispose of a murder victim, since the 
bottom is black mud that swallows 
all things and is difficult to drag 
because of the many anchors and 
small wrecks that lie init. After aday 
or two collecting mail and refueling, 
we left Turco Limano. 


Trouble in Paradise 


At this stage we had been travel- 
ing on Truant for six months and 
three days. We decided to clear off 
from the town to have a rest in the 
fantastically lovely harbor of Poros, 
a harbor so large that it is really a 
salt-water lake. 

The Greek characteristics most 
obvious to the stranger—an aston- 
ishing dignity which is evident in 
even the meanest beggar; a gener- 
osity that is almost inconceivable to 
our Western minds and which is 
bound up with brittle pride; a gen- 
eral liking for money and laughter 
and a disinclination to gain the 
former by hard work—include an 
aptitude on the part of Greek 
to hate Greek. Let me give one 
example. 

For eight weeks we remained at 
anchor in a cove, two miles by track 


or sail from the small town of 
Poros. The cove*was surrounded by 
green pine trees. Two kingfishers 
and a heron apparently shared our 
high opinion of the place. Near us 
were large groves where lemons, 
oranges, tangerines, grapefruit and 
pimentos flourished. Olive oil was 
made there and sent all over the 
world. Fruit and even oil were in- 
expensive, but in the town of 
Poros—an agglomeration of plain 
white houses so beautiful from the 
cove that you were almost con- 
vinced the place could not exist— 
bread cost the equivalent of fifty- 
six cents a loaf, and other prices 
were correspondingly high. The 
town suffered greatly from starva- 
tion during the war, and the politi- 
cal tenseness, current when we were 
there, tended to keep the country 
people away from it. 


A Greek Poet 


Our nearest neighbors were the 
poet, Christo Diamantopoulo and 
his wife, Mina. They are people of 
culture who live retired from the 
world in a white, terraced villa that 
once was only their summer home. 
Christo is a tall, thin old man, so 
bent that when he is feeling the cold 
and clutching a shawl around his 
shoulders he appears to be almost 
deformed. He has a pointed gray 
beard, wears a purple cloak when he 
goes out in a boat, speaks exquisite 
French, and writes sentimental, nos- 
talgic Greek poems in sonnet form. 

His wife Mina, energetic, ardently 
engaged in good works among the 
local peasantry, comes of the great 
Tombazi family which led Hydra in 
the fight against the Turk. She 
speaks fluent English, French and 
Russian—her father was ambassa- 
dor at old St. Petersburg—and is as 
normal and intelligent a woman as 
any you might find anywhere. 

Strangely enough, these two, so 
European, so Western in their ap- 
pearance and general outlook and in 
their charm, taught us that Greece 
is Asiatic; this they taught us by 
the measure of their generosity. 
From no entirely European house- 
hold could come such a lavish out- 
pouring of bounty, a bounty not 
judged by vulgar quantity, but by 
proportion. Because we were neigh- 
bors and strangers they thought of 
us before they took heed to their 
own comfort. When wearrived at the 
cove there was a sickness among the 
hens of Greece. One day the Dia- 
mantopoulo chickens began to lay 
again, and for a week we were given 
every egg they laid. Toentertain and 
to give was, for this elderly couple, 
the greatest privilege. 

A quarter of a mile farther along 
the shore lives their neighbor, Rear 
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Adm. N. Leondopoulo, Royal Hel- 
jenic Navy, Ret., a marine engi- 
neer who occupied himself much 
with the construction of submarines 


and worked, up to his retirement, in ° 


France, England and America. His 
is evidently an able family, since 
one of his younger brothers is a gen- 
eral, another an admiral. From his 
life on the island we judged that 
our friend Admiral Leondopoulo 
was not the least able of his family. 
He lives alone ina cottage built by 
himself, which juts out over the sea 
like the bows of a cruiser, with one 
fifth of the floor area given to covered 
yerandas. The interior ~is excep- 
tionally bare, even by Greek stand- 
ards; the floors are of polished ce- 
ment, uncovered by carpets, which 
might hamper the admiral’s sweep- 
ing. He is a small, wizened man, 
yery sharp in mind and body. We 
saw no evidence that he reads books, 
despite his solitary life, but he is in- 
terested, as becomes a sailor, in 
meteorology. A barometer, a ther- 
mometer and a telescope hang on 
one wall. He passes a good deal of 
time in the ordinary routine of life. 
He cuts wood, and the neat logs are 
stacked beside the open fireplace, 
classified according to aromatic or 
other qualities as neatly as are the 
baoks of the savant, Diamantop- 
oulo, in the white house visible 
through the trees. The ‘admiral 
does his own cooking on a primus 
stove and bottles his own olive oil. 
He speaks both French and English 
with great: fluency. 

For all that they have so many 
qualities in common, and even hold 
the same political beliefs, the ad- 
miral is not on speaking terms with 
the Diamantopoulos, who, for 
twenty years, have been his only 
neighbors. One day when a friend 
of ours asked him who lived in the 
white house next door the admiral 
replied, “That house is empty; so 
far as I am concerned nobody lives 
there.” 


The Athenian Scene 


November was a fine month. We 
bathed most days, diving from the 
yacht. But by mid-December, bliz- 
zards moved into our great harbor 
and once there, trapped, moved 
around like polar bears pacing nar- 
row cages in the zoo. Local weather 
Prophets made forecasts according 
to the aspect of a long, undulating 
hill to the west called ‘The Sleep- 
ing Woman.” Now her breasts and 
raised knees were white with snow. 
All day we crouched by the stove in 
our saloon. It was time to return to 
Athens. 

The mud of Athens in winter 
looks like coffee ice cream not quite 

zen, and spurts at you as the 


tattered buses draw toward the 


curb. The buses are elderly and. 


high, reminding us of the Angliciza- 
tion of the place. 

Most Greeks know that their 
King George lived in Claridge’s 
Hotel, London, during much of the 
war, and spoke of London as home. 
The Greek army, navy and air force 
were dressed in British uniforms 
(though with Greek insignia), car- 
ried British weapons and were 





Even in November we bathed 
almost daily in Poros Harbor. 


trained by British instructors, so 
that even their drilling was British. 
They were extremely smart and 
naturally brave and ardent, but see- 
ing the young sailors drilling with 
small arms.in the dark, fetid streets 
near the harbor, I was reminded of 
Britain in the days of 1940 when we 
feared invasion. There was perhaps 
in Athens, too, the same sense of 
feverish gaiety, the urge to snatch 
at pleasure. Matrons are complain- 
ing that their daughters are becom- 


ing wilder. The taverns are full; 


some of the restaurants offer fine 
meals at high prices. 


We met a large number of Athe-_ 


nians, including Katsimbolis, who is 
reputed to go out before the dawn, 
fling back his head and crow like a 
cock so potently that every cock in 
Athens will reply; and George Se- 
feriades, the poet who is sometimes 
called the T. S. Eliot of Greece, but 
whom we could never take very 
seriously after he told us what he 
called all the British officers who 
parachuted into Greece during the 
war. He called them “Byrons.” 
We saw Byron’s writing desk, the 
one he was using at the time of his 
death at Missolonghi. It is a small 
folding desk made of walnut with 


drawer space for papers and holding - 


two ink bottles with wooden screw 
stoppers. 

It was the equivalent, in the 
days of stage and travel coaches, 
of the brief case men carry today, 
Placed on the knees and unfolded, 
it presents a sloping red-leather sur- 
face. It was spotted with ink and 
candle grease. We touched a lock of 
Byron’s soft, dark hair. These were 
possessions of Antoine Benaki, a 
man who is as generous as he is rich. 

Monsieur Benaki’s fortune comes 
from cotton broking in Egypt, and 
as a sign of this he appears always, 
even at royal functions, with the 
sleeves of his coat rolled back a lit- 
tle. We were told that this was done 
to avert pressure on the sensitive 
skin of the inner wrist, with which 
the. cotton broker tests cotton. 
Benaki’s broking. days must be 
over, for he is now engaged in giv- 
ing away money instead of making 
it. 

Design for Living 

He has turned his parents’ man- 
sion, opposite the American Em- 
bassy in Athens, into a museum of 
priceless items collected by himself 
and his father. The museum, which 
includes what is regarded as the 
finest collection of Byzantine art 
and relics in Greece and perhaps in 
the: world, is Benaki’s gift to his 
country. He is a tall, spare man 
with a narrow face dominated by a 


magnificent white mustache. Mon- ’ 


sieur Benaki’s clothes are those of 
a grand seigneur. of the Edwardian 
Age. He wears longish coats, the 
narrowest of trousers, and slender, 
lacquered shoes. It interested me 
to find.this millionaire living tran- 
quilly in an atmosphereas troubledas 
that of Athens, and what is more, 
living calmly amidst these treasures 
of inestimable value. The museum is 
his passion ; the whole place has been 
arranged by himself; only he knows 
the precise history of every piece of 
pottery, every dark and golden ikon. 

One. day, as we walked with him 
through a little square behind his 
museum, I was tempted by the fruit 
stalls, the kiosks and the bright at- 
mosphere to.say that Athens had 
much in common with Paris. 

He disagreed. “I very much pre- 
fer Athens,”’ he said. “I have trav- 
eled the whole world, having a wan- 
dering disposition, a collector’s 
mania, many languages, friends of 
all races and a great deal more 
money than any one man should 
possess; but I would live only in 
Athens.” THE END 





This is the last Kar sag articles on 
Mr. and Mrs. Millar’s cruise from 
England to Greece aboard the'Truant. 
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WORLD-WIDE 
weather 


for 


OCTOBER 


by WILLIAM L. DAY 


N OCTOBER the seasons are changing. The 
) gihetee of the Northern Hemisphere and 
the winter of the Southern Hemisphere for- 
mally ended when the sun crossed the equator 
in September. Now the weather responds. 
Several northern cities expect one or more days 
with snow. 

Rainfall figures for Miami and Havana re- 
flect the unsettled weather. Farther south, 
near the equator, the heavy rains have ended. 
Georgetown, Belém, and Recife are having dry 
weather. (Three inches is dry for Georgetown.) 
This is the last month of the hurricane season 
in the Gulf-Caribbean area. Few storms can 
be expected in November and December. 

In the tropics, days with rain don’t always 
mean a spoiled vacation. One can tolerate 
light showers, provided they don’t last most 
of the day. But how can you know which type 
of precipitation —showery or rainy — to expect? 
One clue is the sky conditions mentioned in the 
last column, headed ‘‘Remarks.’’ The phrase 
“very cloudy,” (an average of seven-tenths 
cloud coverage or more), indicates that rains 
are probably excessive. ‘ Partly cloudy” indi- 
cates rains of the showery type. Cristobal 
illustrates the first; Havana, the second. 

At places near the ocean, showers will most 
likely occur at night. Thin clouds blow in off 
the water and scatter fine rain for short pe- 
riods. Most of the time the nearness of the 
ocean has a steadying effect on weather varia- 
tions, because the ocean itself changes temper- 
ature slowly. 

Bermuda’s climate is an example. In Octo- 
ber Bermudians enjoy an average temperature 
ranging between 79° (in the afternoon) and 
69° (around dawn); and it has never been 
warmer than 92° in October or cooler than 53°. 

Cairo is classified with Bermuda on the chart 
as ““warm to comfortable,”’ but as Cairo is 
away from the ocean its daily range is greater, 
from 86° to 63°, and its extremes (highest and 
lowest temperatures ever recorded) are 106° 
and 54°. The average relative humidity, which 
has much to do with the sensation of comfort, 
is the same for both. 

Weather statistics should be considered 
along with your own weather preferences. The 
statistics merely offer an opportunity to check 
one important aspect of any holiday—the 
weather that may be expected. THE END 
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59 105 69 
64 100 70 
74 100 64 
83 103 62 
85 94 63 
84 91 69 
87 98 67 
86 91 70 
85 95 67 
Het te Warm 
64 92 71 
79 95 69 
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74 92 65 
71 91 69 
70 108 57 
73 91 63 
78 Ot 63 
Warm 
78 94 67 
75 93 52 
71 94 57 
67 90 63 
74 86 68 
79 101 58 
Warm to Comfortable 
77 106 . 4 
77 92 53 
Comfortable 70’s 
74 91 41 
64 93 58 
79 97 57 
82 86 54 
61 101 43 
Cemfortable 60's 
60 96 42 
65 95 39 
75 79 50 
67 103 44 
80 90 34 
62 102 40 
70 88 33 
74 96 44 
64 100 42 
$l 76 53 
71 89 43 
71 89 39 
70 91 31 
70 90 35 
80 90 36 
71 99 37 
70 96 43 
65 80 36 
Ceel te Comfertable 
V7 91 28 
69 86 27 
73 88 44 
65 88 33 
66 98 32 
75 79 36 
67 88 27 
69 91 24 
75 76 34 
85 83 22 
Ceol 
68 87 14 
85 83 25 
Chilly 
89 73 23 
81 80 16 
86 88 18 
68 74 17 
86 73 22 
82 79 19 
82 82 26 
64 7 25 
82 66 13 
82 74 7 
81 67 9 
Cold 
84 72 4 


Average 
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n 
of days with 


precipitation 


REMARKS 
Partly cloudy 


Sunn 
Cloudy 
Cloudy, heavy rains beginning 
Partly cloudy, rainy season 
‘. ended 
e 
Rainy aoe ended 
Very cloudy 
Cloudy 


Driest month, under 3 inches 
Cloudy, rains increasing 
Partly cloudy 

Sunn 

Cloudy 

Partly cloudy, dry 

Sunn 

Cloudy 

Rainy, over 6 inches 


Cloudy 

Cloudy, rainiest month, 9 
inc 

Cloudy, rainy season ending 

Partly cloudy 

Very cloudy 

Cloudy 


Sunn 


Cloudy 


Partly cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
Very cloudy 
Cloudy 


Partly cloudy 


Sunny 

Partly cloudy 
Cloudy 

Partly cloudy 
Cloudy 

Partly cloudy 
Cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
Very cloudy 
Cloudy 
Sunny 

Partly cloudy 
Cloudy, rainiest month, 5 inches 
Very cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
Partly cloudy 
Cloudy 


Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Sunny 

Rainiest month, 2 to 3 inches 
Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Partly cloudy 

Cloudy 


Cloudy 


Cloudy 
Cloudy 


Very cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Partly cloudy, 1 day with snow 
Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy, 2 days with snow 
Cloudy, 2 days with snow 
Very cloudy, 3 days with snow 
Cloudy, 1 p with snow 
Very cloudy, 4 days with snow 


Very cloudy, 5 days with snow 


* Average less than one day a month. 
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proud successor to the best traditions of the “Old White,” [P 
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has fulfilled its war-time mission for our government. Transformed . A 
under the guiding hand of Dorothy Draper, this month it reopens with the sparkle of a glorious sunrise. NO} 


Here, ’midst all the pageantry of Autumn in the West 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Recerd albums of hit musicals have complete | 
show scores with original casts and orchestras 





In Finian’s Rainbow. 


eae YEARS AGO Jack Kapp, 
president of Decca Records, 
launched a project to release re- 
corded albums of complete musical 
shows. The first was This is the 
Army, released in July, 1942. 

There were a number of albums 
of show tunes already on the mar- 
ket at the time, but Kapp felt that 
they fell considerably short of what 
could be accomplished with the 
score of a crackajack musical. For 
the most part, the existing albums 
confined themselves to hit selections 
sung by the principals of the various 
shows. Kapp’s idea was to record 
scores from overture to finale, using 
the entire cast as well as the pit 
band—in other words, complete 
musicals except for dialogue. Many 
of Kapp’s ordinarily respectful 
competitors viewed this as wasteful. 
They insisted that record purchas- 
ers were interested only in hit tunes 
sung or played by well-known stars. 

Though Jack Kapp is among the 
shrewdest operators in the record 
business, it is doubtful if even he 
foresaw that a few years after they 
had ridiculed his undertaking, all 
the major companies would be bid- 
ding for the right to record musical 
shows from beginning to end. As a 
result, Broadway is now available 
to anyone who owns a phonograph. 

In Mineral Wells, Texas, or 
Bombay, India, or Bangor, Maine— 
anywhere in the world, for that 
matter—people can hear Ethel 
Merman and Ray Middleton sing 
Anything You Can Do I Can Do 
Better just as they sing it night after 
night to the overflow audiences at 
Annie, Gel Your Gun. Any evening 
now, people in Nashua, New Hamp- 


shire, or Waco, Texas, or Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, can put records on their 
phonographs, sit back and immedi- 
ately become part of the audience 
in a New York theater—with the 
house lights growing dim, the pit 
band striking up the overture, and 
the curtain going up for Act I, 
Scene 1, of a show called Brigadoon 
or Finian’s Rainbow or Oklahoma! 

It’s rather a pity that someone 
didn’t get around to recording en- 
tire musical shows years earlier. If 
someone had, we again could enjoy 


Oklahoma!’s engaging music is recorded completely in albums, 


musicals like The-Garrick Gaieties 
and Of Thee I Sing and Pal Joey; 
once more we would be able to hear 
Victor Moore and Billy Gaxton play 
Throttlebottom and Wintergreen, 
or Marilyn Miller do Sally. But 
this is wishful and hoggish thinking. 
What matters is that some mem- 
orable evenings in the theater are 
now on records for us to hear. 

My favorite is the Decca album 
of Oklahoma! which has sold around 
800,000 sets. If Oklahoma! isn’t the 
greatest musical in history, it will 
do fine until a better one comes 
along. And here, on records, is that 
show, with all the engaging people 
who opened in it four years back — 
Alfred Drake, Joan Roberts, Lee 
Dixon, Celeste Holm and Howard 
de Silva. The talent is abundant 
and its performance is inspired. 
From the moment Jay Blackton 
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raises his baton and the orchestra 
sweeps into the overture until the 
curtain falls, the album is a delight, 
Here is the brilliant score by Rich. 
ard Rodgers and ‘Oscar Hammer. 
stein II, with numbers such as the 
sun-shot Oh, What a Beautiful Morn. 
in’, the teasing People Will Say 
We're in Love, the grimly humorous 
Pore Jud is Daid, the loose-jointed 
Kansas City, the coquettish I Cain’ 
Say No, and the rousing Oklahoma! 

I’m also partial to Decca’s album 
of One Touch of Venus. I remember 
the show for many things—the 
Kurt Weill music, the Ogden Nash 
lyrics and the S. J. Perelman book. 
And I remember it for a scene in 


which Mary Martin sat alone on 
the vast stage and crooned a lcve 
song called That's Him. Perhaps 
that is why I think so highly of an 
album that affords me a chance to 
hear it again. Miss Martin also does 
Foolish Heart and Speak Low, and 
there are a couple of contributions 
from Kenny Baker, who appeared 
with her in the show. 

One of the real treasures o 
Broadway this year has been Briga 
doon, and Victor has sacrificed little 
of the musical’s charm in convert- 
ing it to records. The whole cast, @& 
well as Franz Albers’ pit orchestra, 
participate effectively. With the ex 
ception of Almost Like Being ™ 
Love, there isn’t a real hit tune it 
the show, but the score has a way 
growing on you. You should listen 
to the album several times before 
passing unfavorable judgment. 
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Similarly you should hesitate be- 
fore rejecting Columbia’s album of 
Sireet Scene. In many respects it 
is one of the most successful show 


albums ever released. Though de- 


geribed as a “dramatic musical,” 
Street Scene is really a folk op- 
era along the lines of Porgy and 
Bess. It is a brilliant fusion of 
Kurt Weill’s music, Langston 
Hughes’ lyrics, and Elmer Rice’s 
celebrated drama. Despite enthusi- 
astic critical acclaim, Street Scene’s 
stay on Broadway was compara- 
tively brief. It shouldn’t be diffi- 
cult to understand why, when you 
listen to this album, for Street Scene 
demands concentration of its audi- 
ence. For that reason, it’s a good 
thing to have it in a form which per- 
mits one to return to it again and 
again. The album consists of twelve 
12-inch faces which cover all but 
three of the numbers in the 
score. The cast —except for Norman 
Cordon, who was prevented from 
participating because of other con- 
tractual obligations—is intact and 
every bif as accomplished as it was 
on Broadway. Snatches of dialogue 
between the musical selections help 
to clarify the story line. 

Finian’s Rainbow, a real achieve- 
ment in the field of fantasy, was the 
musical that stimulated the wildest 
bidding among the record com- 
panies this year. (Victor, inciden- 
tally, tried its own strategy by hav- 
ing an album of the music, done by 
non-members of the cast, on sale 
before the show reached Broadway.) 
Columbia, which finally landed the 
franchise to record the production, 
has released an exciting album, re- 
splendent with hit songs and glow- 
ing performances. It’s fortunate, 
too, that Ella Logan, who has left 
the show, was around when these 
recordings were made. She’s ter- 
tific. So, if to a lesser degree, are 


David Wayne, Donald Richards 
and Ray Charles’ band. The songs 
include such-hits as How are Things 
in Glocca Morra?, Old Devil.Moon, 
Something Sort of Grandish, Neces- 
sity, and When I’m Not Near the 
Girl I Love. I think you will be es- 
pecially taken by a number called 
When the Idle Poor Become the Idle 
Rich, which Miss Logan and the 
Lyn Murray Singers carry off in 
the swirling tradition of an inspired 
musical-comedy ensemble. 

The musical-comedy stage’s grow- 
ing inclination to explore the realm 
of higher art (which got its im- 
petus from the extensive use of bal- 
let in. Oklahoma!) disturbs people 
who yearn for the brassy nights 
when choruses tap-danced energeti- 
cally and leggy showgirls strode 
haughtily across the stage. Those 
people aren’t likely to be offended 
by Annie, Get Your Gun, which is an 
old-fashioned musical in the most 
complimentary sense of the term. 
Two factors make this so: Irving 
Berlin’s supple music and Ethel 
Merman’s breezy performance as 
Annie Oakley. Berlin has never 
turned out a more versatile or in- 
spired job than his songbag for 
Annie. They Say It’s Wonderful, 
Doin’ What Comes Naturally, Any- 
thing You Can Do, and all the rest 
are from his top drawer. It’s for- 
tunate that he has had Ethel Mer- 
man to interpret them. I believe 
she is the most accomplished sing- 
ing comedienne of her generation, 
and it would have been almost 
tragic if anything had prevented 
her taking part in Decca’s corking 
album. Miss Merman, by the way, 
recorded several of her numbers 
from Panama Hattie for Decca a 
few years back. They’re well worth 
tracking down. 

An album of a musical show, ob- 
vidusly, can be only as good as the 


Ethel Merman and Ray Middleton recorded Annie, Get Your Gun. 








Scene from Brigadoon. 


show itself. Bloomer Girl, Mexican 
Hayride, and Up in Central Park 
were dull musicals, and their Decca 
albums are just as dull. On the 
other hand, Carmen Jones and 
Cabin in the Sky were genuinely ex- 
citing—and so are their recorded 
sets. Decca’s Carmen Jones, with 
the obscure but talented youngsters 
who comprised its cast, is pretty 
stirring stuff. Ethel Waters, star of 
Cabin in the Sky, and the Max Meth 
pit band have joined to produce a 
superb Liberty album of the show. 
The Vernon Duke score—especially 


the title song, Taking a Chance on — 


Love, and Honey in the Honeycomb— 
is excellent and benefits from the 
fact that Miss Waters recorded it 
before her singing had begun to de- 
teriorate. Capitol’s album of Si. 
Louis Woman with the captivating 
Pearl Bailey is another good buy. 
Miss Bailey is especially expressive 
in Legalize My Name and A 
Woman’s Prerogative. The rest of 
the cast pitches in enthusiastically 
and the album belongs on any rec- 
ommended list. 

The hit numbers from musicals 
never have been overlooked by the 
major record companies, but other 
selections equally good have elicited 
scant interest. So it’s a good thing 
that some of the independent firms 
keep on their toes in such matters. 
Some swell—but never very popu- 
lar— Rodgers and Hart numbers 
are available in a Music Box album 
by the underrated Lee Wiley. On 
the Liberty label, Miss Wiley per- 
forms a similar service for a batch 
of George Gershwin and Cole Porter 
compositions that did not receive 
nearly as much attention as their 
quality warranted. All three albums 
feature some gifted hot musicians 
in the small accompanying groups. 
Gershwin is also accorded reverent 
jazz treatments in a Decca com- 
pendium by various small units led 
by Eddie Condon (George Gershwin 
Jazz Concert) and in a Capitol set 
by Billy Butterfield and several vo- 
calists (Gershwin featuring Billy 
Butterfield). _ —GEORGE FRAZIER 
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© California inspired styling 
® Exclusive virgin wool plaids 


© Tailored with double yoke and 
back...a “'Weather-Winner”! 


® About $18.95 at leading stores 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 





W. SHANHOUSE SONS, INC., ROCKFORD, ILt. 








Enlarged... 
Completely Redecorated 


On the intriguing border desert, in the 
warm, dry, friendly Sunland, this unique 
resort is just a few minutes from the heart 
of metropolitan El Paso and just across the 
Rio Grande from Old Mexico. Luxurious, 
modern accommodations for the night or 
the season at surprisingly moderate prices. 
Enjoy the Southwest’s finest cooking in its 
loveliest dining room. Loaf, sunbathe, swim 
at our own Sand and Pool Club. Horseback- 
ing’s at hand—a fine golf course close by. 
Here’s your perfect vacation spot—it’s 
delightful all year. See your travel agent or 
write us. 


Westerner Inn Air Park for Private Planes 


WESTERNER INN 


Just outside Gay, Hospitable El Paso 
Don Burger, President ¢ Fremont Burger, Manager 





oS { THE WESTERNER INN, 
~ put: Ex Paso, Texas... Please send 
? your new descriptive folder... 
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Avoid costly film waste by making sure 
of exposure. Get brilliant, correctly ex- 
posed pictures every time...with still 
or movie cameras, black-and-white or 
color film. See the easy-to-use Weston 
at your dealer’s ... or write, Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp., 617 Fre- 
linghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 
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MOVIES 


The film director, more than anyone else on the 


screen-credit list, can make or break a movie 


HE MEN who make movies are 

many and various. They range 
from the producer twisting writers’ 
arms in an air-conditioned office to 
the sweating electrician trying to 
maneuver arc lights to produce a 
manifestly impossible lighting ef- 
fect. Since the evidence of some 
fifty million weekly movie-goers 
proves that the result of these ef- 
forts has a more than evanescent 
interest, there should be an almost 
equal interest in the people who 
make movies possible. 

The director occupies a near-top 
position in the list of credits after 
the stars have been properly dis- 
played. He is familiar to all early 
movie-goers—particularly to those 
of us who scanned fan magazines in 
the silent days—as a brave figure in 
white linen knickers, puttees and 
sun helmet, lounging polo-shirted 
in a canvas chair with his name 
stenciled on its back, shouting fren- 
ziedly into a megaphone. The direc- 
tor, or someone like him, has always 
been with pictures. More than any- 
one else on the average credit list, 
he supervises the film’s making. 

Jules Dassin is a specific director. 
He is in his middle thirties— young 
for a director—and has been mak- 
ing pictures for seven years. He 
is a free-lance operator at present 
under contract to Mark Hellinger 
Productions for three pictures. His 
background is interesting, if not 
typical. No special background can 
be called typical for a director, for 
directors come from every other job 
in and out of the movie business. 

Dassin was brought up in New 
York City. He became interested 
in the theater while in high school 
and after his graduation he worked 
his way around Europe, studying 
dramatic art in each country, doing 
odd jobs. When he came back after 
two years he joined the New York 
Yiddish Theater. This was in 1936. 
Dassin did not know Yiddish, but 
he learned it for the job. 

This was a diverting existence, 
but financially precarious. Dassin 
got his first good money writing 
for radio. He wrote for the Kate 
Smith show and did some dramatic 
sketches. One of these, a radio 
dramatization of Nikolai Gogol’s 


The Overcoat, brought him to the 
attention of Broadway. He pro- 
duced The Medicine Show for Mar- 
tin Gabel. It flopped, but Dassin won 
a Hollywood contract at RKO. 
According to the original plans, 
he was to observe at RKO for six 
months, studying the techniques of 
top directors like Alfred Hitchcock 
and Garson Kanin. Then he was to 
blossom as a director himself. When 
the six months were up and it was 
time to blossom, Dassin found him- 





He was still somewhat constricte 
at M-G-M, a large studio occasiop. 
ally overdevoted to the credo tha 
the public likes to see the sam 
name stars in the same kind of 
stories directed by the same tried. 
and-true directors. Dassin joined 
Hellinger in 1946 and his first film 
as a free-lance director was Bruk 
Force, a prison movie starring Bruce 
Lancaster and Hume Cronyn. Heis 
now finishing up his second direc. 
torial job for Hellinger, Naked City, 
a realistic treatment of homicide, 

“The most important thing, the 
first thing for me,” Dassin says," js 


to find the author’s intent and then 


to stay with it. I don’t mean to 





“ 


self jobless. Shifts in the higher, 
policy-making spheres of the studio 
had canceled the original plans. 

He had been pegged, however, as 
a bright young man and M-G-M 
soon signed him as a director. He 
was to make one short subject, an 
adaptation of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
The Tell-Tale Heart, and then to go 
on to feature films. The M-G-M 
deal worked out better than the 
RKO fiasco. Dassin became a di- 
rector, although not of the com- 
pany’s major films. He was still a 
young man under wraps. Perhaps 
the best known of his M-G-M ef- 
forts was The CGanterville Ghost, a 
not-too-happy version of the Oscar 
Wilde story, which starred Charles 
Laughton. During the war he di- 
rected one sleeper, A Leller for 
Evie, an unpublicized film which 
turned out better than some of its 
more expensive counterparts. 
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Director Jules Dassin (left) plans a scene with actors in New York. 
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sound fancy, but I can’t explain! 
any other way. Ideally, a directa 
should be able to work with th 
writer before he starts shooting é 
foot of film. He should wot 
early with the art director, wil 
the cameraman, with everybody * 
that once the making of the movi 
begins, we'll all know what wet 
trying to do and, within limits, how 
we are going to go about doing 
“But back to the writer. Mat! 
times a director can help a writer! 
this early stage because the direct 
may know limitations in mov 
writing of which the writer is 
aware. He also may know effec 
which can heighten the story, P* 
torial effects which may lie ow 
the writer’s immediate experien 
The author’s intent may be in | 
story as it is written, but the @ 
‘tor, working with him, can @® 
sure that the intent will carry ” 
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paper to screen. Literary 


Pilect isn’t always the same as 


atic effect. 

Brute Force one of the 
main characters, Burt Lancaster, 
js shot. He is a tough guy in the 
picture, at least as much animal as 
man. When he is shot, according to 
the first treatment, he shrugs it off 
in the tradition of the dead-pan 
gangster. Now an animal, or a man 
nearly an animal, wouldn’t react 
like that. We changed the reaction. 
Now when Lancaster is shot he 
screams and roars like a wounded 
bull. More dramatic impact.” 

Mr. Dassin is skeptical about the 
so-called ‘‘directorial touches.”’ 
“There probably are such things,” 
he says, “but I think the phrase is 
overworked in reviews and in con- 
yersation. I’m a director and when 
I see a movie someone else has di- 
rected I’m certainly more conscious 
of what the director has done with 
itthan most people. But I can’t say 
one thing is a director’s touch and 
another comes from the writer and 
go on. No one can unless ‘he has 
read the screen play before seeing 
themovie—and sometimes not even 
then. The only certain directorial 
touch is the finished film. 

“In Naked Cily we have to show 
Homicide Headquarters. We could 
do it simply by bringing the camera 
up to the building and showing the 
fame on the door. I tried to get 
something else into it: three kids 
walking down the street in front of 
the building, sharing a popsicle; a 
fourth kid—he’s in the doghouse, a 
little Sad Sack—trailing behind 
them. I have the three stop and 
each take a suck of the popsicle and 
then look back scornfully at the kid 
who's left out. Maybe it’s good, 
maybe it’s just silly, but I had the 
idea and [I did it. 

“Another thing a director has to 
worry about, once he has the au- 
thor’s intent clear, is restraint. 
There’s a big temptation to give 
every scene everything and, if you 
yield to this early in the picture, you 
kill your climax. 

“There are dozens of other 
things: finding out what the indi- 
vidual characters are supposed to 
be, what their goals are, and keep- 








ing them consistent as characters. 
The best thing, the most satisfying 
thing about being a director is that 
you’re working with people to finish 
a product for people. I try not to 
tell actors what I want them to do 
but to make them feel what they 
should do, so that they can go 
ahead and do it of themselves. . . . 
Back to the author’s intent, the 
tone of the picture as a whole. 

“On the daily routine,” Dassin 
adds, ‘‘ you can’t be definite. Every 
picture is different. We’re shooting 
most of Naked City in New York, 
107 different locations in the town. 
It’s an entirely different problem 
from shooting in a studio on the 
Coast or on an isolated location. 
Wherever you are, the day is a mat- 
ter of getting up, going to work, try- 
ing to fit in all you’ve planned. 

“There’s nothing definite about 
the earlier stuff we talked about 
either. Again, it varies from studio 
to studio. Hellinger gives a director 
a very free hand. Some producers 
keep a director tied down tight. 
There are a thousand-and-one other 
factors. Nothing is fixed or definite. 

“Td rather be a director than 
anything else.” 

Most directors seem to feel that 
way about the job. M-G-M’s Clar- 
ence Brown (The Human Comedy, 
National Velvet) has béen producer 
and director both, but his greatest 
prominence and probably satisfac- 
tion have come from directing. 

Looking back into the beginnings 
of movies, the names of directors 
loom large. Next to the early stars, 
one is most likely to recall names 
like David Wark Griffith, Thomas 
Ince and Cecil B. De Mille. Al- 
though more people can probably 
identify Clark Gable and Hedy La- 
marr, there are few movie-goers 
who won't recognize contemporary 
greats in the directorial field— 
Frank Capra, Orson Welles, Carol 
Reed, David Lean, William Wyler, 
George Stevens, John Ford, Garson 
Kanin, Leo McCarey. Those who 
remember Maurice Chevalier’s mov- 
ies will probably also react to the 
name of Ernst Lubitsch. Josef von 
Sternberg and Erich von Stroheim 
still spell movie making. 

In the very first days, directors 





were almost completely in com- 
mand of their movies. The first di- 
rectors literally wrote their movies 
as they filmed them. In the early 
1920’s, as the movies became a big- 
money industry and as outside cap- 
ital was attracted to them, the di- 
rector began to wane as the most 
important figure. The complete free- 
dom of the early directors gave way 
to restrictions dictated by emphatic 
commercial appeal and the necessity 
for a sure and immediate return on 
the investor’s dollar. This shift has 
not necessarily worked havoc on the 
industry or even on the directors. 
Originality often has a harder time 
breaking through today, but break 
through it sometimes does. And 
sheer, hare-brained temperament is 
held in merciful check unless it 
happens to belong to a producer. 
Directors today seem to be com- 
ing more and more from the theater, 
but there is still no cut-and-dried 
training ground for directors. A 
cross section of thirty contempo- 
rary directors gives us the following 
backgrounds: Five were screen writ- 
ers, mostly magazine graduates; 
three were former newspapermen 
who had worked into screen writing; 
three were actors; two were stage 
directors; two were motion-picture 
publicity men; two were film cut- 
ters; the rest were recruited from 
assistant directors, law students, 
film editors, agents, certified public 
accountants, photo-lab technicians, 
tenors, property men, playwrights, 
silent directors, motion-picture pro- 
jection-machine operators, art di- 
rectors; one hardy soul had never 
been anything but a director of 
sound films, born to the purple. 
Still, the trend toward recruiting 
from the stage seems to be the way 
of the future. The hectic days of 
“from shoeshine boy to director” 
are fading. The young director of 
today will probably have had 
Broadway experience, a period of 
training on the Coast, perhaps work 
on short subjects before he breaks 
into’ full-fledged directorship. The 
legitimate assumption is that it will 
make for better movies. The direc- 
tor is still the man who more than 
anybody else can make or break a 
picture. 


—AL HINE. 


Big-name movie directors (from left): Griffith, De Mille, Von Sternberg, Von Stroheim, Lubitsch. 
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su, ideal Vac 
qu0tT you. lary | 


All other vacations fall far short of 
the one that is yours in the California 
foothills overlooking beautiful San 
Bernardino Valley. Only 65 miles from 
Los Angeles finds you in a land of 
magic, glorious vacation fun and relax- 
ation of mind and body. 






















CALIFORNIA'S 
Arrowhead 
TEL AND SPA i, 
HO A. 








Golf, tennis, riding and other 
— sports beckon you. Large 
‘S, 4 outdoor pool and cabanas 
invite you. Richly - appointed 
hotel and bungalows, decorated by the 
renowned Dorothy Draper. The finest 
n cuisine adds to your joy of 
living. 2200 acres of trails and 
woodland are your private 
domain. Hefe; too, are The 
World-Renowned Natural Hot 
Springs (with complete bath facilities). 
SINGLE FROM $10.00 
* DOUBLE FROM $14.00 * 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


For reservations see your Local 

Travel Representative or write 
ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS HOTEL 

San Bernardino, California 
W. D. Gilchrist, General Manager 


















TEMPTING 
PRESERVES FROM 


OREGON MOUNTAIN MEADOWS 
++ FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


From the high Meadows and Valleys of the 
lofty Cascade Mountains come luscious sun- 
ripened fruits and berries for Jane Ambherst’s 
preserves. Carefully prepared in the old-fashioned 
way, these preserves retain the full fruity flavor 
and woodsy aroma found only in real home-made 
preserves. Rustic es boxes make appreciated 
gifts for family, friends, business associates. 


No. 2 GIFT BOX. Six asst. 5%4-oz, jars Whole 
Strawberry, Oregon Wild Plum, Blackberry, 
Greengage, Prune and Hazelnuts, and English 
Gooseberry. Express Prepaid . .. . $2.95 


No. 3 MOUNTAIN GIFT BOX. Doz. asst. 
5%-oz. jars Whole Strawberry, Prune with 
Hazelnuts, Oregon Wild Plum, Tangerine Mar- 
malade, Blackberry, English Damson, Green- 
age, Nectarine Preserves, Boysenberry, Red 
a wong Ee English Gooseberry, and Seville 
Orange Marmalade. Express Prepaid . $5.65 


WRITE FOR FREE GIFT BOX CATALOG 


JANE AMHERST 


PORTLAND 13, OREGON 














* er rr 
4% JANE AMHERST a 
4 1119 N.E. 47th Ave, = & 
1 PORTLAND 13, OREGON 5 
& (J ORDER ENCLOSED ON SEPARATE SHEET. § 
Hie SEND FREE-CATALOG. . 
® Nome. Fy 
' ‘ 
& Address_ i 
§ city Zone__State___ 
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Abundance of 
Autumn 
Pleasures 


Against a background 
of bright golden yel- 
lows and rich mellow reds—a 
mémorable vacation for you. 


Championship golf on a tip-top 
course. Fast sets of tennis. Color- 
ful trails and leaves crackling 
under foot bring new pleasure to 
horseback riding. Bicycling, too. 


The ‘Rec’ hall offers bowling, 
table tennis and pool. Dancing. 
Movies. Delicious meals. Only 
100 miles from New York or 
Philadelphia. Easily reached by 
car, train or bus. Open year ‘round. 
Make reservations in advance. 





Honeymooners — Write 
for folder: “Honeymoon 


Trails at’Pécono Manor.” 


Manor Road, 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 
Robert C. Trier, Jr. 




















way to see the sights is by organized 
sightseeing tours. 

In Southern California, Nevada 
and Arizona you'll find fascinating 
tours for one, two or three day 

a side-trips prepared for you by 
i Tanner Gray Line. 
é Your travel agent can give you 
full details on itineraries and 
ced costs, and make all necessary ar- 
: rangements. No matter how you 
A travel, plan to enjoy the thrill 
of Tanner Gray Line sightseeing 
tours in the wonderland of the 
great Southwest. 
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New England meeting house. 


— REGIONAL guidebook is as 
popular in our day as the re- 
gional novel was a generation ago. 
In the last century we relied mainly 
on fiction to capture the quality of a 
Western mining town or the South- 
ern cotton country. Nowadays the 
job is usually assigned to a journal- 
ist, a scholar or a group of photog- 
raphers—plus researchers. The rea- 
son for the ascendancy of the re- 
gional guide is largely a matter 
of technics. In the 19th Century 
the average man was compelled 
to travel more in his imagination 
than in fact. In our time, war not 
interfering, travel is an easy matter. 
The result is that we want handy, 
literal descriptions of those parts 
of America that are considered 
most rewarding to visit. We want 
usable guides instead of picturesque 
stories. 

The supply has been equal to the 
demand. There are series of books 
about “American rivers and Amer- 
ican lakes. There are books about 
the national parks. There are the 
WPA guides to the states. Some of 
these, notably the WPA books, do 
not stress the regional theme. But 
the tendency is to relate the river, 
the lake or the city to the region of 
which it is a part. This, again, is a 
matter of technics. Being highly 
mobile, the tourist can and often 
does take in the South, the South- 
west or New England in a single 
breathless trip. 

New England is the particular 
joy of both the regional writer and 
the regional tourist. Its six states 
are small enough for the latter—if 
he is content with fleeting views— 
to glimpse on one vacation. To the 
former, New England offers the 


Most regional guidebooks treat New England as 
a backwater land belonging to the romantic past 


benefit of regional unity. By tradi- 
tion it is an entity, alike in human 
traits, if not in scenery, from one 
end to the other. 

Autumn is not the most popular 
of the New England tourist seasons, 
and this is conceivably the wrong 
time of the year to speak of recent 
books that celebrate its charms. 
But perhaps because I first saw New 
England in late September it has, 
for me, autumnal associations. And 
I have the word of a regional vol- 
ume (A Book of New England by 
Zephine Humphrey; Howell, Sos- 
kin, New York, $3.50) that in the 
fall New England is at its best. 

“All things considered,” says the 
author, “autumn is the most justly 
celebrated Yankee demonstration of 
sheer loveliness. It is then that the 
hills and the trees can be more confi- 
dently trusted to conspire with the 
weather than at any other time . . . 
A bush here, a branch there is splashed 
crimson or golden; a sumac bursts 
into flame. The edges of the wood be- 
gin lo thin a little, revealing the berries 
which the birds need to fortify them- 
selves against their migration. Then, 
little by little, the tide of color gathers 
force and surges up the hill.” 

That passage was not quoted for 
meteorological purposes alone. It 
happens to be a typical paragraph 
in a typical book about New Eng- 
land. Note, please, certain elements: 
the paragraph deals with rural, not 
urban, New England; the season 
chosen for special praise is autumn — 
the season of vanishing things, the 
season of sighing memories. Note, 
finally, the emphasis given to “ Yan- 


_ kee” in the opening sentence. There 


you have the symbols on which 
New England regional books are 
based. The one thing lacking is a 
reference to the sea. 

The impression given by many 
current books on New England is 
that the name of the region should 
by rights be Nostalgia. An excep- 
tion or two will be noted, but most 
guides treat New England as be- 
longing to the past rather than to 
the present. There is an open and 
highly successful conspiracy to treat 
the area once dedicated to Amer- 
ican revolution as a museum. 

This attitude toward New Eng- 
land has been prevalent for a num- 
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ber of years; it has grown stronger 
since the appearance of Van Wyck 
Brooks’ studies in New England 
literature and J. P. Marquand’s 
novels about frustrated Bostonians, 
Out of this attitude has sprung 
a national myth. There is a lid on 
New England, at least in the pop- 
ular conception. It is believed to 
have become a backwater; it is the 
bride of yesterday; it-is haunted 
by tradition; it is the irrevocable 
past. 

In each of these statements there 
is a grain of truth—enough, at least, 
to satisfy a still-young nation’s 
yearning for a history of its own. 
New England is the American alma 
mater and its political and religious 
ideas long dominated the country. 
Its emigrants took New England 
beliefs and habits to all parts of the 
United States and created, for a 
time, other New Englands. 

Today, or so one would imagine 
from the regional books, New Eng- 
land is hardly a part of America at 
all. It is treated as an area as 
quaint and virtually as foreign as 
old England. When the guidebooks 
consent to take note of contempo- 
rary New England, which they do 
gingerly, infrequently and with evi- 
dent reluctance, they usually adopt 
a deprecatory tone. Witness this 
passage from The Housatonic : Pur- 
itan River by Chard Powers Smith 
(Rinehart & Company, New York, 
$3), one of the generally admirable 
Rivers of America series: 

But now the greatness and the 
mystery are both gone. For here pad- 
dling and boating are easy, and both 
shores in the shadow of the bluffs are 
lined solidly with cheap boathouses 
and restaurants and shacks. An 
amusement park will be next. It is 
the beginning of the reach of the river 
that nature made most beautiful and 
that the industrial age has hastened lo 
adorn with a slum.” 

Clearly the author feels that the 
20th Century is an unfortunate af- 
fair which should have been denied 
entrance to New England. The thing 
to do, writers of his school invatr 
ably imply, is to look backward and 
lose oneself in the period of the 
region’s flowering. When writers a> 
proach New England, their eyes * 
evitably grow misty; eve! ther 
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typewriter keys seem to acquire a 
certain dewiness. Here is a quota- 
tion from an exceptionally good- 
looking volume, The Boston Book, 
with photographs by Arthur Griffin 
and text by Esther Forbes (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, $5): 

* Boston is still a large and impor- 
fant port. She is, for instance, the 
greatest fish port in the world. She is 
(next to New York) the principal im- 
portation center. And (once more sec- 
ond to New York) the principal port 
for transatlantic travel. But she has 
nol been during this century entirely 
dependent upon the sea which gave her 
birth and nursed her infancy.” 

There is an implication in this 
passage that Boston has lost ‘caste 
or color or something equally re- 
grettable by not remaining “de- 
pendent upon the sea.” I gather 
that change in New England is 
somehow bound to be bad and that 
all the good things about it are, to 
use a favorite phrase of the guides, 
“age-old.”” I have never been able 
to discover the degree of antiquity 
that “age-old”’ is meant to convey, 
but the fact is that the “age-old” 
New England which the contempo- 
rary guidebooks praise so highly is 
really not very remote. Just a cen- 
tury ago Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Longfellow, Dan’l Web- 
ster and many of the others who 
are credited with having given New 
England so much of its special char- 
acter were extremely alive. 

In the current regional books and 
in antiquarian works like those of 
Mr. Brooks, they are pictured as 
serene, marmoreal and just a trifle 
cute. Actually the great men of the 
last century (and for that matter of 
the eighteenth and the seventeenth) 
were, for the most part, innovators 
and even rebels. They had all sorts 
of new and daring ideas. In their 
own age and generation, many of 


them were regarded as downright 
radical. At one-point they started 
a revolution; at another they had a 
part in bringing on a civil war. If 
they were alive today, they would 
probably thunder at what the nos- 
talgic writers have done to them. 

That, however, has been their 
fate, as it has been the fate of New 
England’s scenery, customs and so- 
cial history. It is an astonishing 
irony that men who looked largely 
to the future should have been con- 
signed, tenderly but firmly, to the 
past. Occasionally, one does en- 
counter a contemporary book that 
tries to link New England’s yester- 
day with today and that does not 
dismiss the region’s present as pro- 
vincial or irrelevant. Concord: Amer- 
ican Town by Townsend Scudder 
(Little, Brown and Company, Bos- 
ton, $5) is a welcome example of a 
book which recognizes that New 
England is still American, still con- 
tradictory and exciting. But even 
in Mr. Scudder’s study the past gets 
more attention than the present. 

The editors of Look magazine 
have brought out a picture book, 
Look at America: New England 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, $5) which conscientiously tries 
to show that contemporary New 
Englanders have farms and facto- 
ries and fish markets and logging 
camps and even Sergei Koussevitaky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. But there are no photo- 
graphs of New England’s public 
men, some of whom are among the 
most entertaining, and some among 
the most valuable, in the United 
States today. It is indicated that in 
winter New England is full of skiers; 
in summer, of campers and bathers; 
in all seasons, of students. But it is 
not noted that New England, like 
the rest of the nation, goes for dime 
stores and bobby soxing. 


Writers get misty-eyed over quaint, centuries-old rural New England. 





{ 
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The writers about New England 
manage to be more at home, and 
more engaging, when they ignore 
the present altogether. There has 
not been a more attractive book in 
many months than Churches of Old 
New England by George Francis 
Marlowe, illustrated with photo- 
graphs by Samuel Chamberlain (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
$3.75). These gentlemen, as it hap- 
pens, are not native New England- 
ers. Mr. Marlowe is British; Mr. 
Chamberlain, perhaps the most tal- 
ented of all photographers of New 
England architecture, is an Iowan. 
It would be amusing to be able to 
say that the business of putting New 
England under an antique glass lid 
was wholly the work of non-New 
Englanders. But it would not be 
true. Native writers like Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin and Mary Ellen 
Chase are equally faithful to the 
antiquarian creed. 

The antiquarian, of course, fol- 
lows a perfectly legitimate line. As 
American regions go, New England 
is undoubtedly old. The architec- 
ture of its previous centuries is fre- 
quently a miracle of simple elegance 
and grace. Its mannerisms of speech 
and of custom are undoubtedly dif- 
ferent from those of other American 
areas, although there are no two 
New Englanders who are just alike, 
any more than there are two exactly 
similar Californians. Its writers of 
the 19th Century are certainly the 
towering figures of our literature. 
Its past, in general, is more spectac- 
ular than its present. 

-As far as they go, New England 
regional books are reliable and usu- 
ally marked by taste and sensibility. 
The questions are: Do they go far 
enough? Is it wise to regard the 
past as having been so full of sweet- 
ness and soft light? Isn’t it a little 
adolescent, as well as misleading, to 
regard the present as so drab, melan- 
choly and unpalatable? Isn’t there 
a new, as well as an old, New 
England? And isn’t it reasonably 
vigorous and dramatic? 

If there is such a new New Eng- 
land, the reader of regional books 
will have to discover it for himself. 


_ He will have to discover it by visit- 


ing New England and becoming a 
creative tourist—searching, that is, 
for things that are not in the guide- 
books. Even then he may encounter 
difficulties, for many New England- 
ers, either out of a sly sense of the 
comic or a sensible conviction that 
it is both polite and profitable to 
give the tourist what he apparently 
wants, are inclined to let down that 
antique glass lid when discussing 
themselves. Possibly they believe 
everything that has been written 
about them. —HILARY H. LYONS. 
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ii] Solves Both 
\ Palace 4 the Travel and 
the Housing Problem 


The Palace Travel Coach! 






A luxurious home to 
take with you when traveling—or to live in until 
houses again become plentiful. Has combination 
living room, dinette and kitchen, and separate bed- 
room—all completely furnished. Efficient air and 
heat circulation. “Uniflow” lighting and a host of 
other unusual features. 
The Only Trailer 
With An Automobile-type Body 

It has a die-formed, “Pan-L-Frame"’, aluminum body 
—an exclusive Palace feature, resulting in increased 
strength and, at the same time, reduced weight. It’s the 
trailer, above all others, that you will want 
to own. Moderately priced. Send postcard 
for name and address of nearest dealer. 


PALACE CORPORATION 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 


APEEDLINER 
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5 Passenger 





“YOUR DREAM BOAT 
1S HERE—Precision-built SPEED- 
LINER Boats set a new standard 








in app e, an 
safety. 8 smart models for racing, 
fishing, family pleasure. 
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NEW WORLDS RECOKO CATCH 


ON A SUNSET LINE / 


" ; 





selected by Smart Fishermen Everywhere 


“EVERY INCH DEPENDABLE“ 
BIG game fisherman Hans 
Hinrichs i 





++ SEE YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER 








America's 


they are the finest lines 


Time 


money can c 
time fishermen prove there 
ate no equals to 
SUNSET LINES. 
More of these fine lines are 


coming available 
every day. 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO., 
564 Sixth St. « San Francisco 3 


SUNSET LINES 


Finest Fishing Lines” 











THE*éamera for YOU! 















Room 53, Rochester 8, New York. 


GET THE GREAT ONES with 


Wledl onarixx information Centers—at 50 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York and 3045 Wilshire Boule 
vard, Los Angeles, California. 
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Pree / Write in for the illustrated booklet de- . 
scribing these great new Pacemaker GRAPHICS. 
Get full particulars about the 23 new plus fea- 
tures of these remarkable cameras. Graflex, Inc., 


ONE OF THE GREAT NEW 


Pacemaker 


(SPEED and Crown) 
23 NEW Features Include: 


@ Optica! viewfinder with 
magnesium housing and 
full parallax correction. 

@ Infinity stops with hinged 
members that fold aside. 

@ All-metal, four-sided, fold- 

ing focusing hood—self- 

erecting — removable. 








FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 


Supplementary information on North Carolina, 


American rifle exhibits and travel to Oaxaca 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


(page 26) 





Within Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, most vacation fa- 
cilities are on the “roughing-it” 
side. 

Six hundred and seventy-five 
horse and hiking trails to the most 
remote coves and mountaintops 
are open to the public; the trails 
vary from slightly marked tracks to 
four-foot-wide, well-maintained 
paths. Horses and pack animals 
may be rented in neighboring towns; 
guide service is also available. 

Eight trailside shelters are lo- 
cated along the 71-mile stretch of 
the Appalachian Trail running from 
Davensport Gap to Newfound Gap, 
and from Newfound to Deals Gap. 
The shelters are provided with bunks 
and a fireplace, and spaced for one- 
day hikes. Each is near a spring. 

Free campgrounds within the 
park are located at Smokemont, 
N. C. and Chimneys, Tenn. Pri- 
vately owned accommodations are 
available at Elkmont and on Mont 
Le Conte—the latter accessible only 
on foot and horseback. 

Hotel, tourist home, motel or 
guest-house accommodations are 
also available at near-by towns: 

Bryson Crry, on U.S. Highway 19 
at the park entrance; CHEROKEE, 
which is near Smoky Mountain 
camping facilities; WAYNESVILLE, on 
U.S. Highways 19 and 23, west of 
Asheville (has a dude ranch) ; Ditts- 
BoRO, also on U.S. Highways 19 and 
23, in Jackson County; ANDREws, 
on U.S. Highways 19 and 129, in 
Cherokee County; and ASHEVILLE, 
on U.S. Highways 70, 74, 19, 23 and 
25, in Buncombe County (has sev- 
eral dude ranches). 

All-expense tours are provided 
from Asheville (and from Knoxville, 
Tenn.) to Smoky National Park 
and other parts of Western North 
Carolina, by the Smoky Mountains 
Tours Company, George Vanderbilt 

Hotel, Asheville. The tours, which 
extend into late fall, take from one 
to seven days; cost from $7 (plus 
tax) for the one-day trip to $99 for 
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the seven-day tour. Rate covers 
meals, tolls and admissions. The 
tours are made in open-topped cars. 

One hundred and twenty-five 
miles from Smoky National Park is 
Black Mountain, home of Black 
Mountain College. The town has a 
new year-round hotel as well as ac- 
commodations in boarding houses, 
inns, cottages and tourist courts. 
To reach the park from Black 
Mountain, drive west through Ashe- 
ville; continue on U.S. 19 to the 
park entrance road 107-E, through 
the Cherokee Indian Reservation 
and up to Newfound Gap. From 
the Gap you may take a side trip 
along the Skyline Drive to Cling- 
mans Dome, or drive down the 
Tennessee side of the park to its 
western boundary. Two miles north 
of Black Mountain is Montreat, 
which has a year-round hotel, inns 
and boardinghouses. 

For further information about ac- 
commodations in towns near the 
park, write to the Chamber of Com- 
merce either at Asheville or at the 
town in which you're interested. 

At Fontana Village, just south of 
Great Smoky Park, something new 
for tourists is provided near TVA’s 
Fontana Dam, the highest in East- 
ern America and the fifth largest 
in the world. The resort village is 
dotted with the prefabricated houses 
which TVA provided for its work- 
ers. Now the completely furnished 
quarters, from trailers to three- 
bedroom cottages, are available to 
travelers at from $30 to $84 a week, 
plus linen and maid service. Other 
facilities are a cafeteria, barber and 
beauty shops. 

Fontana’s elevation is 2000 feet 
and its season is year-round. It 
is 132 miles from Asheville via U.S. 
Highway 19, west through Waynes- 
ville, Bryson City to Topton, where 
a right turn at the bridge onto U.S. 
Highway 129 will lead you to Rob- 
binsville, Tapoco and Fontana Vil- 
lage Road. For further information 
and reservations contact Govert- 
ment Services, Incorporated, Fon- 
tana Village, Fontana Dam, N. C. 

You can visit tobacco auctions 
through October and most of No 
vember in such towns as: 

Wuson, on U.S. Highway 30! 
(otherwise known as the Tobacco 
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Trail), the world’s largest bright- Southern Pines and Pinehurst offers 
leaf tobacco market, which has 13 fox hunting, 
large warehouses and is the home of In the mountains, game include 
many of the world’s most famous— __ boar (in Graham County) and bear 
and most advertised—auctioneers. (in the Nantahala section and in 
The Wilson Junior Chamber of the region bordering Great Smoky 
Commerce offers free tours through Park). There’s also bear hunting in 
the warehouses daily except Satur-° parts of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
days and Sundays. and sections in the Mt. Mitchell 
Rocxy Mowunt, on U.S. High- area (noted for black bear). Deer 
ways 301 and 64. are plentiful in Henderson and Ma- 
Kinston, which has nine tobacco con counties. 
rs warehouses, and LUMBERTON, which 
e is 92 miles south of Raleigh and 125 Brstiocrapny, Fiction: 
S. miles east of Charlotte, has ten A Stone Came Rolling, Fielding 
ve tobacco warehouses and two na- Burke (Mrs. Olive T. Dargan), 
is tionally known processing plants. (Longmans, Green and Co., 1935). America’s Favorite Portable... 
ok Other towns in which you may Lusty Wind for Carolina, Mrs. 7 , 
a watch tobacco auctions include: Inglis C. Fletcher (Bobbs-Merrill Now Yours for only ‘49.95 
C- In the Old Bright Belt: Burling- Co., 1944). 
es, ton, Madison, Mebane, Mt. Airy, Toil of the Brave, Inglis C. Fletcher 
ts. Reidsville, Stoneville, Warrenton (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1946). 
ck and Winston-Salem; in the Middle Green Centuries, Caroline Gordon 
1e- Belt: Aberdeen, Louisburg, Car- (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941). 
he thage, Durham, Fuquay Springs, Janey Jeems, Bernice K. Harris 
gh Henderson, Oxford, Roxboro, San- (Doubleday and Co., 1946). 
ion ford; in the New Bright Belt: Ahos- Sweet Beulah Land, Bernice K. 
om kie, Farmville, Goldsboro, Green- Harris (Doubleday and Co., 1943). 
rip ville, Robersonville, Smithfield, Tar- Look Homeward, Angel, Thomas 
ng- boro, Wallace, Wendell, Washing- Wolfe (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
the ton, Williamston; in the Border 1934). 
its Belt: Chadbourn, Clarkton, Fair The Web and the Rock, Thomas 
rth Bluff, Fairmont, Tabor City and Wolfe (Harper and Brothers, 1939). 
pat, Whiteville. 
nns Fishermen may surf-castforchan- Nonfiction: 
nel bass all along the 300-mile coast Southern Sidelights; a Record of 
, ac- of North Carolina. Best spots for Personal Experiences, William E. 
the this type of fishing include Wrights- Cox (Edwards and Broughton Co., 
om- ville Beach, Hatteras, Ocracoke, 1942). 
the Cape Lookout, Bear Inlets near Tar Heels: a Portrait of North 
1. Morehead City, and Masonboro Carolina, Jonathan Daniels (Dodd, 
h of Inlets near Wilmington. Mead and Co., 1941). ; 
new There’s sport fishing into the late North Carolina: Economic and 
VA’s fall in Dare and Currituck counties Social, Samuel H. Hobbs (University 
Jast- at spots including Manteo, Kitty of North Carolina Press, 1930). 
rgest Hawk, Roanoke Island and Oregon Discovering North Carolina, Nellie 
ge is Inlet. November is considered one Marie Rowe (University of North 
yuses of the best months for fishing at Carolina Press, 1940). 
vork- Hatteras and Ocracoke. Amberjack, 
ished dolphin, barracuda, blue marlin, THE AMERICAN 
hree- flounder, sea trout and school tuna RIFLE 
le to are often part of the take. Farther 
week, down the coast, in the Morehead (page 56) 
Other City-Beaufort region, cero and drum ‘ 
r and are particularly good during Octo- American rifles are on exhibit at W. 
ber and November. the following museums: Ad. pregelhonedbicone Daeg Pram oat a 
) feet The principal hunting seasons, on THe MeTRopoLitaN Museum OF Courts Shield. Check this fact, which is important 
d. It a state-wide basis in North Caro- Arr in New York City has a loan ex- jie denys ty harp mpd pk vec 
1 US. lina, open in October. Onthecoastal hibition of American firearms in the — attractive, inviting, chietadiion . |. ioe ee 
py nes- plain, Hatteras, Currituck, Ocra- Armor Gallery through October. lenathi Clan cain Cae i. “gor! 
where coke, Davis and Lake Mattamus- The forty select firearms include courts are cml of toa eapeptanes by Yamilies, 
o US. keet offer duck and goose hunting. Kentucky rifles, pistols, New Eng- and by ladies traveling alone. , 
» Rob- Quailarefoundin mostofthecoastal land muskets and fowling pieces, coe datas het pen on pet Rapgm 
a Vil- counties, as are rabbits, squirrels, borrowed mainly from three of the clean. 
nation opossum and raccoon. Best regions leading collectors of American fire- ----- SEND FOR FREE GUIDE ---. 
overn- lor deer hunting are in counties arms: Herman P. Dean, of Hunting- United Motor Courts, Inc., 751 Government St., Mobile 21, Ala. § 
, For bordering coastal sounds and their ton, West Virginia, Joe Kindig, Jr., a tee Free UMC Guide to Points of Interest and § 
N. C. Vicinity, Bear may be hunted in of York, Pennsylvania, and William | =e ‘ : 
ctions Washington, Tyrrell, Hyde and G. Renwick, of Weston, Massa- i pa : 
pf No Craven counties, chuseits. er rate. : 
Quail, turkey, rabbit and squirrel All the rifles in the exhibi- pucaeaee ape e. “ hen Zens State, 
ny 301 are found in the Piedmont plateau tion are originals, the stocks are cn diete quill. Porpar UNITED MOTOR COURTS, Inc. 
bacco region. The Sandhills area around skillfully carved in relief, the locks | | S¥"™ Wit the President. 791 Government 3. Mobis Staats 
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veneer, molded ond 
welded for extes 
strongie. 

Special shock-proof 
corners — melded of 3 
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Plan now to spend your fall vacation on this 2000 
acre “country estate”. Autumn is the perfect time 
to enjoy the exceptional sports facilities, the social 
activities, and a “pick-up” in vitality afforded by 
the famed therapeutic baths and mineral waters 
Excellent cuisine, new cocktail lounge, dancing 


TWO CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF COURSES - 
TENNIS «+ BAOMINTON - 


Served by Monon and B&O Railro 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS wore 


Home of Pluto Woter 
FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 
MICHAEL J KELLEY, GENERAL MANAGER 


RIDING «+ AR 
HIKING + SKEET SHOOT 


ds Private A 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
522 S. Michigan Avenue 11 W 42nd Street 
WAbash 9045-46 BRyant 9-6347 


WASHINGTON 
1430 F. Street, NW 
EXecutive 648 


FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS continued 


have not been converted and the 
barrels are of original length and 


-bore. The Museum is open daily 


from 10 to 5, Sundays and holidays 
from 1 to 5; admission 1s free. 

Tae Missouri Historicat So- 
ciety Museum in the Jefferson 
Memorial Building, Forest Park, St. 
Louis, has a collection of sixty rifles 
of American manufacture. Among 
those made in St. Louis are a Gem- 
mer rifle for hunters to use while 
riding horseback, made in 1850; a 
“Schuetzen rifle” for target shoot- 
ing, by Blickensdorfer & Shilling 
in 1870; “E. Dimick’s” muzzle- 
loading “mountain rifle,” 1860; a 
muzzle-loading percussion ‘‘moun- 
tain rifle’ made by S. Hawken; 
and a rifle made in 1848 by 
Adolphus Meier of St. Louis for 
Carl Wimar, artist of Indian and 
Western scenes. 

Other rifles in the collection are: 
Sharps rifles, 1848 model, and their 
“old reliable” model of 1852; “ Vol- 
canic rifle,” made by the Volcanic 
Repeating Company of New Haven, 
1854, a breech-loading, repeating 
(magazine) rifle; a Confederate 
army rifle, made in the South during 
the Civil War; and models of the 
Springfield rifle (1855-1873), Hall’s 
Army rifle (1832), a breech-loading 
“over and under” rifle, made by 
W.& C. Ogden, Oswego, New York, 
and early 19th Century and Ken- 
tucky rifles, including one made by 
W. Barnhart, who worked during 
and after the Revolutionary War 
period. 

The museum is open from 9:30 to 
5 daily and admission is free. 

At the Otp Dartmouts Histor- 
ICAL SociETY AND WHALING Mvu- 
sEuM in New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, is an exhibit including such 
pieces as a United States flintlock 
made at Springfield, dated 1829; the 
U. S. flintlock made by Whitney, 
dated 1841; U. S. Springfield rifle, 
dated1862 (type used in Civil War), 
and a rifle especially built by Eg- 
gers about 1897 for target practice, 
equipped with telescopic sight. 


Hours are from 9 to 4 weekda;s 
except Mondays; 2 to 4 Sundays. 
Admission fee is 30 cents. 

THe Mirwavukee Pusuic Mvu- 
sEuM, Wisconsin, has the Nunne- 
macher Collection, which includes a 
number of American rifles, such as 
Sharps rifles, bolt-action military 
rifles and Ballard rifles. Hours are 
from 9 to 5:30 every weekday; 
Sundays, 1:30 to 5. 

Tse SmirHsoNiIAN Institution, 
Washington, D. C., has a rifle ex- 
hibition in the Arts and Industries 
Building of several hundred sery- 
ice rifles dating from the Revolu- 
tionary War to the present. The 
exhibition hall is open daily from 
9 to 4:30. 


OAXACA 
(page 98) 


Oaxaca is served by the Estrella 
del Sur, an express train with 
through Pullman sleeping cars, 
which leaves Mexico City at 5 
P.M. and arrives in Oaxaca at 8:10 
the following morning. Round-trip 
coach fare is $52.50; first-class is 
$58.50, plus Pullman cost. A 20 
per cent discount is granted on 
your ticket if you return to Mexico 
City within fifteen days. 

Daily Pan American Airway 
flights leave Mexico City at 11:45 
A.M. and arrive in Oaxaca at 1:15 
p.m. Average round-trip fare is 
$29.61 plus 15 per cent tax. Aero- 
naves de Mexico connects Oaxaca 
with frequent flights to such points 
as Acapulco and Tehuacan. 

Hotels in Oaxaca include the 
Rancho San Felipe, the Monte 
Albfn and the Marques del Valle. 

If you'd like to drive to Oaxaca 
from Mexico City, you may hire 4 
car and chauffeur through one of 
the recognized travel agencies or 
through your hotel. Among agencies 


offering this service are Aguirre — 


Tours, Thomas Cook and Sons, 
Wells-Fargo and the Geneve Travel 
Bureau. THE END 


HOLIDAY maintains an Information Service which will answer any questions yout 
may have about plans for a specific holiday. To facilitate answering the thousands of 7 
letters received, this service has prepared a series of pamphlets which include all the basic 
information you may need for a certain trip or vacation. The pamphlets are free of 


charge and may be obtained by writing HOLIDAY Information Service, Public Ledger ~ 
Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. The list includes: material on various states (request ~ 
those in which you are interested); “how to plan” pamphlets for trips to Alaska ; the West ~ 


Indies ( Barbados, Trinidad, Bermuda, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, 
Nassau, Hawaiian Islands); Central and South America (Mexico, Venezuela, Argen- 
tina, Brazil); Canada, England, France, Denmark, Holland, Norway, Swedem, 
Switzerland; Accommodations (U. S. A.); Holiday Wardrobe Planner for \\ omen; 
The Answer to What to Wear—for men; How to Apply for Employ ment 


in the Travel Business; How to Obtain a U. S. Passport; Motor Tours; How to Plan > 


a Winter Holiday in (and Transportation to) Snow Areas; and Tipping Suggestions 
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